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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Portrait of Oxtiver CROMWELL. 
In the Appendix to the second Volume 
of ‘ The Correspondence of John Hughes, 
Esq. author of the Siege of Damascus,’ 
(2nd edition, 1773) there is a paper re- 
specting Mrs. Bridget Bendish, grand- 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, written by 
the Rev. Samuel Say, a well-known Dis- 
senting minister. At p. ii. of this paper 
Mr. Say remarks that Mrs. Bendish exactly 
resembled the best picture of Oliver which 
he had ever seen, ‘ and which is now,’ he 
says, ‘at Rose Hall in the possession of 
Sir Robert Rich.’ This was written in 
1719, when Rose Hall, or Rous Hall, near 
Beccles in Suffolk, was the family seat of 
the Riches, the descendants of Robin 
Rich the lawyer, the principal witness 
against Sir Thomas More. In the century 
which has since elapsed Rose Hall has 
lost its dignity, and the Riches have be- 
come extinct. In the midst of these mu- 


tations can any one tell what has become 
of the portrait of Oliver; the best picture 
of him which Mr. Say had ever seen, and 
which Mrs. Bendish (a high compliment 
to pay a lady) so exactly resembled? Can 


this statement refer to the miniature by 
Cooper engraved as a frontispiece to Mr. 
Carlyle’s collection of Cromwell’s Letters, 
and which is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Bendish’s descendant, archdeacon 
Berners ? A 

In our recent notice of “ Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionaries of Antiquities and Biogra- 
phy,’’ (Gent. Mag. for June 1851, p. 
627,) we have ascribed the English trans- 
lation of Karl Ottfried Miiller’s ‘‘ History 
of Grecian Literature ’’ to Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis alone. The version was however 
made by that gentleman in conjunction 
with another distinguished scholar, the 
Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D. head master 
of King Edward’s School, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. Dr. Donaldson also appended to 
Miiller’s text various original annotations. 

With reference to the paper entitled 
‘* Fourier and Fourierism,’’ published in 
our Magazine for May, 1851, Mr. Doherty 
has written to us to say, that he “ is not 
a disciple of Fourier.”’ We are pleased 
to be authorised to make the announce- 
ment. 

It was stated in our March number for 
this year, p. 303, that GeorGE SLOANE 
isa barrister. W.H. H. assures us ‘‘ that 
he is not, and I am confident never was, 
but merely a licensed special pleader ; 
this year’s Law List omits his name, even 
in the latter capacity.” 


S. J. remarks that in the will of the 
celebrated Dr. Robert South, he finds 
mention of certain messuages of which 
Dr. South possessed a lease, which are 
said to be situate in or near HoLtypDay 
Yarp in London. “ Whereabouts,’’ asks 
S. J. ‘was Hotypay Yarp? I do not 
find it in Cunningham’s Hand Book.”’ 

Parrick Rutuven, fifth son of Wil- 
liam Earl of Gowrie and father of Mary 
the wife of Vandyck, was confined in the 
Tower from 1603 to 1622, when he was 
allowed to reside first at Cambridge and 
afterwards in Somersetshire. His daughter 
Mary was married to Vandyck in 1640, at 
which time her father was described as of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, esquire. Let- 
ters of administration of the effects of 
Patrick Ruthven, described as Patrick 
Lord Ruthern late of Scotland, but in the 
parish of Saint George’s in Southwark, in 
the county of Surrey, deceased, were 
granted in March 1656-7 to Patrick 
Ruthven, esquire, his ‘‘ natural and lawful 
son.” 8B. will be very much obliged for 
any information respecting the marriage 
of Patrick Ruthven, his residence at Cam- 
bridge or in Somersetshire, his death in 
St. George’s in Southwark, or indeed re- 
specting any other of the facts of his me- 
lancholy history. 

E. C. D. who seeks for information re- 
specting the antiquity of the CosruME oF 
CarDINALs will find information upon 
the subject in the Dictionnaire Raisonné 
de Diplomatique, article ‘‘ Cardinal.’ It 
appears that the red hat was given to 
Cardinals by Innocent IV. at the Council 
of Lyons in 1243. Only Legates a latere 
had before borne that mark of distinction. 
Cardinals who belonged to monastic or- 
ders continued to wear the costume of 
their respective orders until 1591, when 
Gregory X1V. conferred upon them the 
privilege of “le rouge.’’ Boniface VIII. 
gave them the purple about the end of the 
13th century. Several of them had already 
worn it, especially in embassies. Paul II. 
gave them the small scarlet cap, the white 
horse and housings of purple in 1464. 

We have received a Retrospect of the 
Literary Avocations and Performances of 
Edward S. Byam, esq. of which fifty 
copies have been printed for private cir- 
culation. Mr. Byam is the author ofa 
pamphlet published in 1811, entitled 
‘¢ The West Indians Defended ;’’ and has 
throughout his life been warmly devoted 
to genealogical and historical researches. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


1. ACCESSIBILITY OF OUR HisTorIcaAL MATERIALS. 


2. THe Recorp OFFices. 


Wuen we last treated this subject,* 
we endeavoured to show that the cus- 
tody of all documents ought to have 
relation to their use; that Recorps, 
documents which, as their name im- 
ports, ‘ give record,” that is, “bear 
witness in courts of law,’ should be 
kept in such a way as is consistent 
with their legal character ; that StaTE 
Papers which relate to recent public 
political transactions should be pre- 
served with all the care and secresy of 
important private papers ; whilst His- 
ToRICAL Papers, papers which have 
no bearing upon the political business 
of the day, nor can be given in evi- 
dence as records, should be so kept 
that they may be open to every in- 
quirer who desires to put them to their 
only use; that, namely, which is con- 
nected with historical or antiquarian 
inquiry. We further endeavoured to 
shew that the errors in our existing 
modes of custody arise out of our inat- 
tention to these obvious distinctions ; 
that we subject mere historical papers to 
constraine¢ and jealous modes of cus- 
tody which, in their case, are altogether 
inapplicable and ridiculous; and that 
by such conduct we not only do in- 
finite injury to historical literature, 
and give indirect encouragement to 
trashy and contemptible publications 
which deprave the public taste, but 
that we burthen the public purse with 
the maintenance of a costly machine 
for the preservation of papers whic 


do not require any machinery of the 
kind ; that we place ourselves nation- 
ally in a position of degradation when 
compared with the judicious liberality 
of many foreign countries; and that 
we encourage an opinion, dangerous to 
our national welfare and the stability 
of our institutions, that our govern- 
ment, whether it be Whig or Tory, 
cares posing about literature and the 
pursuits of literary men, but deter- 
mines all questions in relation to such 
subjects, not with a fair consideration 


. of the value of literature and its im- 


ortant connection with all the bless- 
ings of civilization, but upor mere 
official grounds ; a desire to aggran- 
dise some particular office, or to retain 
some paltry fee. 

Having treated of the State Paper 
Office, and shewn the singular narrow- 
ness and absurdity of the system of 
management which predominates 
there, and the utter impossibility, in 
ordinary cases, of the valuable histori- 
cal papers in that repository being used 
for historical purposes, we come to 
consider what is the state in this re- 
spect of our 


Recorp OFrices. 


Are they placed under a system of 
management which is in conformi 
with the requirements of our historic 
literature ; a system so contrived as to 

ive historical students, persons who 
esire to commemorate the facts of 





* Gent. Mag. for March, 1851, p. 227. 
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our national history for the general 
instruction, reasonable facilities of 
access to the documents from which 
alone those facts can be derived ? We 


see. 
It is universally allowed that we 
have a very noble collection of national 
Records. Writers upon the subject 
have expatiated on their value with 
dignified enthusiasm. ‘“ Happily for 
us,” remarked Sir Joseph Ayloffe in 
1784, “our stores of public records 
are justly reckoned to excel in: age, 
beauty, correctness, and authority 
whatever the choicest archives abroad 
can produce of the like sort. By an 
appeal to them the lawyer and the his- 
torian may receive satisfaction in all 
their inquiries, whether confined to the 
rectifying the mistakes into which some 
writers have fallen, and to the clearing 
up and explaining of those difficulties 
in our history which have for a long 
time seemed unsurmountable; or 
whether they are enlarged and ex- 
tended to the attainment of a thorough 
knowledge of the laws, constitution, 
and polity of the kingdom. . .. Great 
as these benefits are to the public, yet 
they are far from being the most im- 
portant services which the public re- 
cords and muniments afford to us; 
they are the treasuries and conserva- 
tors of our laws, and the standard to 
which we must resort for the resolvin 
and ascertaining all cousiinabieal 
ints; they are the testimonies of our 
egislation, and of all juridical and 
judicial proceedings, and the perpetual 
evidence of every man’s rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties.” Nor is more 
modern testimony less emphatic. That 
everyway accomplished gentleman 
whose public —— as Deputy 
Keeper of the Records renders him 
most familiar with their contents, and 
whose learned writings prove to de- 
monstration that he can use the Re- 
cords as skilfully as he preserves them, 
Sir Francis Palgrave, has just in- 
formed us,* that “ our English archives 
are unparalleled—none are equally 
ample, varied, and continuous; none 
have descended from remote times in 
equal preservation and regularity, not 
even the archives of the Vatican.” 


Glorious possession! evidence, as Sir 
Francis reminds us, of the exemption of 
our country, in comparison with other 
nations, from the miseries of hostile 
devastation, whether of foreign foes or 
of domestic dissensions. The almost 
interminable series of record rolls 
confers, in the estimation of a lover of 
the human race and a friend to its 
owth in rational freedom, a deeper 
interest upon the White Tower which 
is the place of its deposit, than all the 
ancient splendours of its chivalrous 
gaieties and the midnight murders by 
which it has been stained. In these 
records we behold the deep founda- 
tions of that advance towards the very 
perfection of freedom which for cen- 
turies we have been making. They 
contain the pedigree of our liberties 
Whilst other nations have over and 
over again entered anew upon what 
they have called the first year of 
liberty, we have stood upon the old 
paths, and, connecting ourselves with 
the generations of ancient times by 
these, we trust, indissoluble links, have 
= on inheriting and acquiring, ever 
olding fast and yet urging forward, 
teaching the world and imprinting 
indelibly on our own hearts, that our 
free institutions are not the product of 
untried speculation or of revolutionary 
frenzy, but an inheritance derived 
from noble ancestors, whose memory 
it becomes us to cherish and whose 
works it is our wisdom as well as our 
bounden duty to maintain, not blindly 
or slavishly, but by adapting them 
from time to time, as our ancestors 
themselves did, to the ever-changing 
circumstances of an ever-changing life. 
But, besides their political toe na- 
tional interest, we have been assured 
by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, and reminded 
by Sir Francis Palgrave, of the t 
historical and literary value of our 
records. They are not—even the 
oldest of them—mere “ archeological 
curiosities.”+ 
The Saxon charters and Domesday 
book, our Rolls of the Curia Regis and 
the Pipe, our Close and Patent Rolls, 
considered as mere historical monu- 
ments, are as full of instruction, to 
say the least of them, as our cathedrals, 





* The History of Normandy and of England, by Sir Francis Palgrave, i. 80. 


+ Palgrave, i. 83. 
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as the relics of Rome or Egypt, as the 
fragments of the Parthenon and the 
marbles of Nineveh. There is not one 
of them that in competent hands can- 
not be made to yield its quota of in- 
formation about the institutions, the 
way of the life, and the sayings and 
the doings of our ancestors. 

Of course it will be universally sup- 
posed that muniments so curious and 
so valuable, so richly fraught with 
historical knowledge of all kinds and 
upon all subjects, are freely used and 
referred to by our historians and anti- 
quarian writers—are indeed their con- 
stant and peculiar study. The very 
reverse of this is the fact. For any- 
thing that appears to the contrary in 
Dr. Lingard s History of England, that 

ainstaking writer never saw a record. 
He used with exemplary care the 
books in which a few of them, speak- 
ing comparatively, have been printed 
with innumerable mistakes and inac- 
curacies ; but of the originals and the 
vast unprinted mass it is obvious that 
he knew absolutely nothing. The 
same thing may be said of Sharon 
Turner. He added to his use of the 
printed authorities an occasional con- 
sultation of a MS. at the British Mu- 
seum ; but, judging from his works, he 
never consulted a single record. We 
need not speak of other historians. The 
two eminent persons we have named 
are leaders and types of the historical 
class of writers of the present day. 

The same thing may be said in re- 
ference to the proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries. ho ever 
finds in the Archeologia a paper or 
disquisition built upon the evidence of 
records? The manuscript stores of 
the British Museum have been ran- 
sacked for years to supply Thursday 
evening readings, but how seldom has 
the society been called upon to listen 
to an elucidation of an historical fact 
by means of those archives which are 
avowed to be the best and noblest of 
our historical monuments. The only 
exceptional cases which we recollect 
have occurred in papers written by 
keepers of record offices—admirable 
examples of what may be done when 
r evidence is accessible. 

If we pass from the Society of Anti- 
quaries to the publishing Societies the 
same fact stares us in the face. Which 
of those Societies has ever published 





anything from the records? Has the 
Camden? the Roxburgh? the Ban- 
natyne? any one of them? If there 
are any instances at all—which we do 
not at present recollect—they must be 
rare and exceptional. 

The same thing appears in our ordi- 
nary published literature. It is full of 
references to MSS. They are hunted 
for on all sides. Never was there so 
great a hankering after authorities pre- 
viously unpublished ; but who dreams 
of going to the records? The best of 
our MSS. are universally overlooked. 
One solitary example alone may be 

uoted—Mrs. Green, author of the 

ives of the Princesses ; a book which, 
in great part and at great expense, 
has been dug and smelted as it were 
out of the records. The lives which 
Mrs. Green has written are just so 
many evidences of what information 
might be obtained upon more import- 
ant subjects if access to the records 
were general. 

Precisely of the same character is 
the evidence of our reprinted litera- 
ture. There exist many expensive 
books, new editions of which, with their 
statements derived from records veri- 
fied and published after the manner 
which is now common in other branches 
of our literature, would be invaluable’; 
such books, for example, as Dugdale’s 
Baronage, and Tanner’s Notitia Mo- 
nastica. It is known that these books 
are full of errors—the latter more 
especially so. But who dreams of cor- 
recting them? Noone. Their state- 
ments are reprinted, and are daily 
vouched and handed down from gene+ 
ration to generation as authorities; 
although well known to be inaccurate: 
in instances which are innumerable: : 

If we look then over the face of\our 
literature, what do we find? That: 
we possess a vast mass of most im* 
portant historical evidences; evidences: 
so valuable as to be a just subject 
even of national pride and’ boast. 
These evidences contain the actual 
and absolute truth respecting all the: 
public transactions, and also respecting 
a vast number of the private traris- 
actions, in which the crown and people: 
of England were engaged for centuries. 
They affect all classes of the people; 
they embrace all kinds of businesses. 
The histories of all our noble families 
are written in them: few, even of the 
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meanest of those who possessed an 
acre of land in times past, but can be 
traced in them. No terms of praise 
are deemed excessive when used b 
those who are best acquainted with 
them, to describe their importance and 
historical value. And yet, neither the 
authors who write general history, nor 
the antiquaries who investigate the 
minuter incidents of the past, nor the 
societies who apply the principle of 
combination to the aid of historical 
inquiry, nor our original writers, nor 
our laborious and painstaking editors, 
none of all the varieties of the wide 
and important class of historical in- 
quirers make use of them. Surely 
this is a startling and singular fact ; 
a fact which should make us pause; 
a fact which should strike us with 
astonishment, and drive us to inquire 
into its cause. 

We cannot suppose that these emi- 
nent persons are ignorant of the value 
of the records. ‘The very contrary is 
obvious from their writings. We find 
that they take advantage of every 
scrap of secondary evidence respecting 
the contents of the records. They 
refer to published record books, many 
of them of acknowledged incomplete- 
ness and gross inaccuracy; they have 
recourse to duplicates and imperfect 
transcripts; they inspect meagre ab- 
stracts which chance to have found 
their way into the British Museum, or 
other accessible places; they go any- 
where and everywhere to get informa- 
tion respecting the records, save to the 
records themselves. 

And what is the reason? Why is 
it that, building upon secondary evi- 
dence, acknowledged to be imperfect 
and incomplete, these men do what 
they can by diligence and research 
without the record offices to lessen 
the imperfections and solve the innu- 
merable doubts and questions which 
hang over our history, instead of goin 
to the fountain-head—to our boaste 
national archives themselves ? 

It is simply a question of fees. 

The fees for searching and for con- 
sulting a single record are compara- 
tively unimportant, but when those 
fees are reiterated and repeated, as 
they must be when any considerable 
business is in hand, and many records 
are to be consulted, they amount to 
an absolute prohibition. Consultation 


of records is in its very nature cumu- 
lative. They are, in this respect, pre- 
cisely like books. As “book openeth 
book,” so one record leads to another ; 
allusions have to be cleared up, re- 
ferences to be verified, official persons 
to be identified, and events and their 
consequences to be traced out. A 
man whose object may be answered 
without regular record investigation, 
or who is deterred from such investi- 
gation by the amount of the fees or 
otherwise, may go to a record office 
merely to inspect a single document, 
and may come away satisfied with the 
kind attention which he is sure to re- 
ceive from the liberal gentlemen in 
charge of the offices, and very well 
pleased to have got his information at 
the expense of one shilling for a search, 
and one shilling for inspection. But 
let him try to write the history, upon 
record evidence, of any great event, 
or any series of great events in Eng- 
lish history,—the history, for example, 
of the loss of Normandy, of the de 
Montfort rebellion, of the war of Ed- 
ward I. with Scotland, or of that of 
Edward III. with France, of the 
achievements of the Black Prince, or 
of the treatment of the royal prisoners 
of Edward III.; let him endeavour to 
write the life of any one of our great 
old English worthies, or to trace the 
series of any of our great officers of 
state, or to bring together all the 
royal acta relating to any particular 
subject, he finds at once that the thing 
is impossible. The fees, although mo- 


derate when considered singly, form . 


an absolute barrier against any exten- 
sive application of research. 

Besides, the matter ought to be con- 
sidered in another point of view. Lite- 
rary men inquire and collect materials 
inreference to innumerable subjects on 
which they never write. A point oc- 
curs to an inquiring man. It is asub- 
ject for consideration or investigation. 
He refers to printed books about it. 
They give him little or no information. 
He goes to MSS.; to records. He 
makes his notes, his transcripts. Days 
or weeks are passed in research. He 
finds, perhaps, at last, that the fact is 
a dead fact altogether unworthy of 
resuscitation. He passes it by un- 
noticed, or if he writes about it at all, 
a sentence, a few words, a note of a 
line or two at the bottom of a page, is 
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sufficient to contain the result of a 
long and tedious search, crowned, be 
it remembered, by the payment of 
who can tell what amount in fees. 
How certainly do such incidents occur 
in the lives of all men of research. 
How infallibly does their recurrence 
put a stop to all inspection of records. 

But we shall be told that the fees 
may be commuted, and that the chief 
vfficers in the Record Offices have in 
their discretion the power of remitting 
them altogether. Certainly: the com- 
mutation is five shillings per week pro- 
vided the search be limited to one 
family or place, or toa single object 
of inquiry. Such an arrangement is 
good so far as it extends, but how few 
are able to take advantage of it: how 
few can devote a continuous week toa 
particular search. Men snatch a day 
or half a day now and then to purposes 
of this kind; and then the proviso as 
to one family or place or object is 
fatal to all extensive inquiry: it ope- 
rates as a bonus offered to imperfec- 
tion and inadequate research. 

As to the discretionary power given 
to the keepers of Record Offices, we 
desire to speak of those gentlemen 
with the most entire respect and es- 
teem. ‘Several of them are our per- 
sonal friends, and all of them are men 
of learning, research, and courtesy. 
No better or more gentlemanly men 
exist. If we could tolerate such a 
discretionary power in the hands of 
any men it would be in theirs. But 
the truth must be told. Such discre- 
tion is fatal to the general use of the 
records by literary men. Under this 
discretion a man finds himself, by the 
kindness of his friend at the head of 
the office, exempted from all fees, 
whilst another person searching at the 
same time for an equally legitimate 
literary object, but who dhinths to be 
unknown, is mulcted to the full amount 
of the customary office charges. Ora 
man known to the head of the office 
may go one day and have a pleasant 
chat with his friend and inspect half a 
dozen records without any charge: he 
may go the next day, when the head 
of the office chances to be absent, and 
he may have to pay his half a dozen 
shillings for his morning’s amusement. 
Let a noble lord go to the Record 
Offices, his card is a passport: let Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Jones be the applicant 


—some poor student ambitious to add 
his item to the general stock of ad- 
vancing knowledge—he pays. Can 
these results be defended? Is there 
any man hardy enough to stand up in 
the face of the literary world and say 
that a rule which operates in this way 
does not require alteration ? 

The truth is that these things are 
too much in conformity with our ge- 
neral treatment of literature. Litera- 
ture amongst us has no rights. Pri- 
vileges which she ought to possess 
de jure are sometimes awarded to her, 
but upon wrong principles, de facto 
merely, She is sometimes allowed, 
as we have seen, to inspect the re- 
cords; but it is not because she is the 
glory of nations and the teacher of the 
world—because when she applies her- 
self to history she culls its great ex- 
amples for the instruction of mankind— 
because she binds men to their country 
by the strong tie of a patriotic attach- 
ment founded upon a knowledge of 
the heroic deeds of the days of old— 
No! it is because she chances to be per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. A. B., the 
truly worthy head of a Record Office. 

We cannot boast of a unity among 
literary men. Sorrowfully, on the 
contrary, are we often called upon to 
observe too much of the opposite 
spirit. We want some general insti- 
tute in which we should be united 
simply as literary men to act, and evi- 
dence our power for literary purposes. 
But, disunited and fragmentary as we 
are, there is sufficient propriety of 
feeling as well as sufficient esprit de 
corps amongst us to prevent any ar- 
rangement founded upon such false 
principles to be generally taken ad- 
vantage of. Men will never avail 
themselves of a regulation which gives 
them by favouritism what they ought 
to have by right; and thus it is that a 
rule, we doubt not kindly designed, 
but based like all our government 
dealing with literary men, upon an ig- 
norance of the proper position of the 
people for whose accommodation it 
was designed, is altogether useless and 
inoperative, and our noble series of 
Records remains unconsulted by those 
who alone could put them to that 
which (speaking of the great mass of 
them) is their only use. 

Is this state of things to remain ? 
We hope not; and therefore it has 
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been with the greatest pleasure that 
we have heard of an application about 
to be made to the new Master of the 
Rolls upon the subject. The name of 
Romitxy gives an assurance that the 
subject will be considered in a kindly, 
liberal spirit, and with a proper regard 
for the rights of literature, and fortu- 
nately the matter rests altogether in 
the breast of the Master of the Rolls. 
The Act of Parliament which vested 
the custody of the Records in that high 
officer gave him power to dispense 
with fees, and to make rules for the 
admission of “such persons as ought 
to be admitted to the use of the Re- 
cords.” He is now about to be called 
upon to exercise this.power. An ap- 
plication is to be made to him in the 
following terms :— 


‘* To the Right Honorable the Master of 
the Rolis. 


‘* Sir, — The undersigned Historical 
Writers, Members of various Literary 
Societies specially interested in the pro- 
secution of historical inquiry, and persons 
otherwise engaged in literary pursuits, or 
connected therewith, beg leave most re- 
spectfully to submit to you :— 

‘* That, by the Statute 1 and 2 Victoria, 
cap. 94, sec. 9, the Master of the Rolls is 
empowered to make rules for the admis- 
sion of such persons as ought to be ad- 
mitted to the use of the Records, Cata- 
logues, Calendars, and Indexes, and also 
to make rules for dispensing with the pay- 
ment of fees in such cases as he shall 
think fit. 

‘©The undersigned would also most 
respectfully submit to you, that the re- 
searches of persons engaged in historical 
investigation and inquiry would be greatly 
facilitated, and the welfare of our national 
historical literature be promoted in a very 
high degree, if you would be pleased to 
exercise the power given to you in the 
Statute before mentioned by making an 
order that such persons may have permis- 
sion granted to them to have access to the 
Public Records, with the Indexes, and 
Calendars thereof, without payment of 
any fee. 

** At present any person may search 
for and inspect any Record on payment 
of a fee of one shilling for a search in the 
Calendars, which may be continued for 
one week, and of another fee of the same 
amount for the inspection of each Record, 
or such fees may be commuted at the sum 
of five shillings per week, provided the 
search be limited to one family or place, 
or to a single object of inquiry. 

1 


‘¢ These fees are of no benefit to any 
individual, but are paid over to the nation, 
the different officers of the Record Esta- 
blishment being remunerated by salaries. 

‘* When a person desires to inspect one 
or two specific Records for his own pri- 
vate purposes these fees are unimportant 
in amount. 

‘« But when a person engaged in histo- 
vical or antiquarian research wishes to 
build upon the evidence of public docu- 
ments—the only sure foundation of His- 
torical Truth—it ordinarily happens that 
in the progress of his inquiry he is obliged 
to refer to many Records ; the inspection 
of one almost necessarily leads him on to 
others, and, as he proceeds, he continually 
finds references and allusions to many 
more, all which he ought to inspect, if 
for no other purpose, in order to be satis- 
fied of their inapplicability to the subject 
of his research. This is the course of in- 
quiry which in such cases is absolutely 
necessary to be adopted for the establish- 
ment of historical truth. Under the pre- 
sent practice this course cannot be adopted. 
Inquirers are deterred from referring to 
Records by the total amount of the reiter- 
ated fees, and are thus compelled to copy 
erroneous or questionable statements from 
earlier authors. 

‘¢ The literary men of the present day 
find it necessary for the establishment of 
truth to verify the authorities and refer- 
ences of earlier writers, but the amount of 
the present fees compels inquirers to ac- 
cept statements professedly built upon the 
authority of the Records as they find 
them. Thus doubt and mistake are per- 
petuated and made part of our national 
history, and thuc time, which ought to be 
a test of truth, is often made to lend ad- 
ditional authority to error. 

“The present practice cannot be de- 
fended on the ground of its productive- 
ness to the national revenue. The amount 
received for literary searches is altogether 
insignificant except to those who pay it. 
The attainment of historical truth—an 
object in which the whole nation is inter- 
ested—is therefore prejudiced, and in 
many cases defeated, by the enforcement 
of fees which produce the nation abso- 
lutely nothing. 

‘The exclusion of literary men from the 
inspéction of the Records excites a de- 
mand on the part of persons interested in 
historical literature for the continuance, 
at the expense of the Government, of 
works similar to those published by the 
late Record Commission. If access were 
freely granted to the Records, such de- 
mand would be silenced ; for such publi- 
cations would be undertaken by the nou- 
merous existing publishing societies, or 
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by other voluntary associations which 
would be instituted for the purpose, as 
well as by individuals. Every thing that 
is historically valuable at the British Mu- 
seum is published without difficulty as 
soon as it is discovered. 

“« Even in cases in which free access to 
manuscripts does not lead to their being 
printed, it promotes transcription, which 
tends to preserve valuable information 
against the unavoidable danger of total 
loss, to which it is liable whilst existing 
in a single copy. With a view to this 
danger the House of Commons ordered a 
transcript to be made of the Parliamen- 
tary Survey of 1650, a manuscript exist- 
ing in the library of Lambeth Palace, and 
examples might be adduced of the contents 
of Cottonian MSS. destroyed by fire in 
1731, having been partially supplied 
through the means of notes and tran- 
scripts previously made by persons who 
had access to the MSS. 

** Many of the most valuable historical 
works of past ages—such works, for ex- 
ample, as Dugdale’s Baronage, the founda- 
tion of all our books relating the peerage ; 
Madox’s History of the Exchequer, the 
basis of much of our legal history: Tan- 
ner’s Notitia Monastica, the groundwork 
of our monastic history; and Rymer’s 
Foedera, which first enabled historical 
writers to put general English history 
upon a sure foundation—were all compiled 
principally from the Records. Every 
page contains many references to them. 
It is a common complaint that now-a- 
days no such works are published. Under 
the present practice such works cannot be 
compiled, nor can the improved historical 
criticism of the present age be applied to 
the correction of the errors which unavoid- 
ably crept into such works published in 
times past. 

“ Lastly, the undersigned desire to 
state distinctly that they do not solicit 
this permission on behalf of any persons 
engaged in Record searches for legal pur- 
poses, or for any persons whatever save 
those who are carrying on researches for 
historical or other literary objects; and 


‘they would most readily acquiesce in and 


approve of the most stringent precautions 
against any abuse of the privilege which 
they solicit on literary grounds solely. 

“ The undersigned therefore beg ‘vith 
the greatest respect to solicit your atten- 
tion to the circumstances they have stated, 
and to request that you would be pleased 
to make an order that persons who are 
merely engaged in historical inquiry, anti- 
quarian research, and other literary pur- 
suits connected therewith, should have 


permission granted to them to have access 
to the Public Records, with the Indexes 
and Calendars, without payment of any 


e. 


* And the undersigned have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, with the greatest 
respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servants.” 


The signatures to this letter are 
headed, we rejoice to hear, by Lord 
Mahon—ever ready to take the lead 
in any literary cause—by Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Macaulay, and Sir Robert Inglis. 
These names—singly entitled to so 
much respect and deference—form, in 
their combination, a power which it 
would be impossible for any one not 
to treat with the very highest consi- 
deration. The other signatures will, 
we hope, comprise the leading names 
in our literature,—Mr. Carlyle, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
Mr. John Forster, and many others ; 
with representatives of our historical 
and antiquarian societies, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Lord Strangford, Lord 
Braybrooke, Lord Talbot, Mr. Hey- 
wood, Mr. Payne Collier, &c. &c. In 
our next number we shall hope to be 
able to print all the signatures. 

We cannot doubt that the deputy 
keeper of the Records, Sir Francis 
Palgrave, who we believe has long 
been favourable to the granting of 
pe a te — is a solicited, 
will give the application the important 
dankin eof hie cordial support, whilst 
Mr. Duffus Hardy, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Black, and the other heads of depart- 
ments—ever so kind and liberal to all 
literary applicants—will no doubt wil- 
lingly concur. And all of them will 
agree with us that a measure of relief 
to be effectual must be generous. The 
regulations of the State Paper Office 
stand as a warning and an example of 
a way in witch the fees at the Record 
Office might be given up without any 
consequent relief to literature; the 
other restrictions which are imposed, 
on application for inspection of papers 
in the State Paper ce, would, if 
imported into our Record Offices, 
merely irritate and lead to new com- 
plaints. In dealing with the present 
application we have no doubt that 
every thing of this kind will be avoided. 





Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 
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THE PEDESTAL OF THE STATUE OF KING CHARLES AT CHARING 
CROSS NOT CARVED BY GIBBONS. 


Mr. Ursa, 

I HAVE elsewhere * corrected the 
biographers of Le Sceur, the historians 
of art in England, and the writers of 
books about London, in the accounts 
they have given of the famous statue 
of Charles I. at Charing Cross, and 
have now to correct the biographers of 
Gibbons, the historians of art in Eng- 
land, and the writers of books about 
London, in the accounts they have 
given of the beautiful pedestal on 
which the statue stands. 

The pedestal it is said was the work 
of Grinling Gibbons. Walpole, with 
the faithful Vertue for his guide (I use 
the epithet without a sneer) was the 
first to assign it to the chisel of our 
great carver in wood. But Walpole 
was wrong. The pedestal was wrought 
by Joshua Marshall, master mason of 
the works to King Charles II. You 
will ask my authority, and I reply— 
the accounts of the paymaster of the 
works and buildings from 1 April, 
1676, until 31 March, 1677, in which 
the following entries occur :— 


‘* Also allowed y® sd acco‘"t for money 
by him issued, pd, and defreyed for the 
extraordinary worke done (within the 
tyme of this accompt) in makeing a pedis- 
tall and other workes about setting up the 
brass figure at Charing Cross, vizt.— 
“To Joshua Marshall, ma" mason, for 

the pedistall, carving the releives, in- 

riching the capitall, paveing wt" Purbeck 
stone within the railes and placing 
xxviijt great stoope stones w'*out y® 
circle and other Free Masons worke 
relateing thereunto as by agreemt, 

404/. 2s. 6d. 

“ William Beach, smith, for the iron raile 
ballister and palisado barrs w*'* other 
smith’s work thereto belonging, 
89/. 148. 11d. 

“¢ John Jolly, pavior, for levelling and new 
paveing y°® ground round about the 
figure, conteyning 1733 yards, and for 
other services, 88/. Os. 4d. 

“John Bridges, bricklayer, for 2 rods 9 
foot of brickework under the foundation 
of the stone curb, 93 yards one foot of 
paveing with Flanders bricke, makeing 
two draines, and other like services, 
357. 1s. 

‘* John Sell, carpenter, for workmanship 


and materialls used about makeing a 
boarded fence about y* s® figure, 
177. 17s. 10d. 

Charles Atherton, plomber, for 9 cwt. 
of lead used in fastning the iron worke, 
61. 9s. 9d. 

‘¢ John Cole, brasier, for worke and ma- 
terialls used about mending the brass 
figure, a new brass bridle, and mending 
y® sword, &c., 16/. 10s. 

Giles Reason, carter, for seuerall daies 
work with his teames and labourers em- 
ployed to carry away dirt and soil, 
51. 3s. 4d. 

Rebert Streeter, serjeant painter, for 
colouring in oyle, three times in a 
place, the iron railes, ballisters, &c., 
3l. 4s. 8d. 

And to severall labourers employed in 
wheeling of earth and rubbish to raise y* 
ground under y° brick pavement, filling 
of carts, and watching by nights, &c., 
21. 1s. 9d. 

In ALL the said charges of y° s* worke 
in making the pedistall and other workes 
about setting up the brass figure at 
Charing Cross, 6687. 6s. 1d.’” 


The roll of the declaration of these 
accounts, from whence the above ex- 
tracts are made, is preserved in the 
Audit Office. The roll for the pre- 
ceding year includes a preliminary ex- 
pense of 13/. 3s. for work done in July, 
August, September, and October, 1675, 
on account of the same pedestal. 

I have seen Sir Francis Chantrey and 
my father stand before this pedestal, 
admiring the harmony ofits proportions, 
the force and delicacy of its details. 
Both were capital judges. Chantrey was 
originally a common carver in wood— 
my father originally a common stone 
mason, and each has left a lasting mo- 
nument of taste and knowledge in the 
fine arts. Why are their lives un- 
written? Alas! what Allan Cunning- 
ham should have done was reserved 
for another—I hope not as Prince 
Arthur was reserved for Blackmore 
and not for Dryden. 

Who was Joshua Marshall I think I 
hear you ask? I will tell you some 
day in an annotated Walpole. 

Peter CUNNINGHAM. 

Kensington, 5 June. 
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* Handbook for London. 2nd ed. p. 106. 
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THE DAY-BOOKS OF DR. HENRY SAMPSON. 


(Concluded from Magazine for April, p. 388.) 


THE following anecdote is cha- 
racteristic of both the parties to it. 
The excited Puritan, acting upon a mis- 
take which has ever been too common, 
accepts strong feeling as evidence of 
a divine mission. The heedless sove- 
reign is for a moment startled. He 
listens to the solemn forebodings of the 
self-sent prophet with feelings akin to 
awe and sorrow. But the shock soon 
passes over. In a few moments his 
majesty recovers his wonted polite- 
ness, and bows out the intruder with 
the most courtly and refined gentility. 

Richard Frankland, to whom this 
story relates, was a celebrated non- 
conformist divine, born in 1630, at 
Rathmel, in the parish of Giggleswick, 
in Yorkshire. He was M.A. of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, and received Pres- 
byterian ordination in 1658. After 
the Restoration he was ejected from 
several preferments, and subjected to 
a good deal of harsh treatment. He 
died in 1698. 

The old Earl of Manchester here 
mentioned was the well-known Lord 
Kimbolton of the reign of Charles I. 
“Mr. FRANKLAND’S, the non-conformist 

minister, his going to Kinc CHARLES 

Seconp. 

‘¢ Himself told me that he had a violent 
impulse upon his mind to go to the king ; 
that he could neither study nor do anything 
else for several days, till he took up a re- 
solution that he would go tohim. He 
acquainted some with it, who spent some 
time in prayer, as himself also did at other 
times. He wrote down what he intended 
to say to him, thinking it too adventurous 
to speak to a king extempore, or what 
presence of mind he might then have. 
So he goes to the old earl of Manchester, 
lord chamberlain, who used him very 
friendly, and desired him that he would 
bring him fo speak to theking. The earl 
would fain have known what he would 
say to him, but he would not tell him. 
The earl appoints him a place to stand at 
when the king was to pass by to the 
council. When the king came out, ‘ That 
is the man’ said the earl, ‘ would speak 
to your majesty.’ The king asked him, 
‘ Would you speak with me?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘ but in private.’ So the king 
stept aside from the nobility that followed. 
Then said Mr. Frankland, ‘ The Eternal 


God, whose I am and whom I serve, com- 
mands you to reform your life, your family, 
your kingdom, and the church. If youdo 
not there are fresh judgments of God im- 
pending (at which words he grew pale and 
changed countenance) that will destroy 
you and the kingdom.’ ‘TI will,’ saith 
the king, ‘do what Ican.’ Mr. Frank- 
land repeated the latter part, and added, 
‘I know the wrath of a king is as the 
roaring of a lion, but for the sake of your 
soul I have taken up this speech, and 
leave it with you.’ The king hasted 
away, saying, ‘I thank you, sir,’ and 
twice looking back before he went into 
the council chamber, said ‘ I thank you, 
sir.’ But he said and did not.” fo. 18. 


The next anecdote gives us a glimpse 
at Titus Oates, near the close of his 
infamous life, and his own explanation 
of one of those terrible incidents which 
brought so much disgrace upon Eng- 
ea in the reign of Charles II. Ire- 
and was one of the three Jesuits who 
were convicted and executed on the 
evidence of Oates and Bedloe. 


‘* Dr. Oats’s story of the same KiNG. 
September 27th [16]95. 


‘¢ Tt is nota week since Dr. Oats, as he 
is called, dined with Mr. Howe and de- 
sired to communicate with him at the 
Lord’s Supper. Mr. H. put him off, and 
told him he would not expose him. But 
amongst other discourse he told him, that 
about two months before he disclosed the 
plot, he was at a private mass with Ireland, 
where king Charles, the duke of York, 
and the duchess of Portsmouth communi- 
cated. He says also, that Ireland had a 
particular kindness for him. He never 
designed the accusing of him, but being 
upon his oath, he was forced to say what 
he did. That after condemnation he was 
with Ireland, who upbraided him: ‘ but,’ 
says Oates, ‘T am sure the king will par- 
don you,’ and to that purpose he says he 
went to the king, and pleaded hard with 
him to spare Ireland. The king spake 
and looked very severely on him, and said, 
or swore, he would not. ‘I can deal,” 
said he, ‘ very well with one of you, but 
I know not what to do with you both.’ 
He then went to the duchess of Ports. 
mouth, and desired her to intercede for 
Ireland, who said she knew the king was 
inexorable, and when he could do nothing 
with her he went away calling her——.He 
said, also, Ireland bade him take heed of 
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the king, for he would deceive him.” fo. 19. 
‘* Penes authorem fides esto.’’ 


The following is an excellent anec- 
dote of two celebrated men. Owen 
died in 1683, therefore of course the 
story must be dated in or before that 
year. “Mr. Gilbert” was probably 
the Rev. Thomas Gilbert, a non-con- 
formist divine of some eminence, of 
whom an account will be found in 
Wood’s Athenz Oxon, iv. 406, and in 
Noncon. Memorial, iii. 145, ed. 1803. 


‘¢Or Mr. Baxter AND Dr. Owen. 


‘‘ Mr. Gilbert told a friend, he had 
been to visit Mr. Baxter that morning, 
whom he found hard at study, and ex- 
pressed himself to be very desirous that 
God would spare his life, till he had finished 
some studies and thoughts he was about 
for the church of God. ‘ Truly,’ said 
Mr. Gilbert, ‘ I think you are in the right 
on’t. You may do God more service here 
on earth than you can do in heaven ;’ 
which saying pieased Mr. B. mightily, 
and made him paraphrase upon it. From 
him Mr. Gilbert went to Dr. Owen, whom 
he found grunting and weary, and wishing 
himself out of this world. ‘ See,’ said 
Mr. Gilbert, ‘ how you two great men, 
Mr. B. and you, that could never agree 
in your lives, cannot hit it in the matter 
and manner of your dying.’ ‘ Why,’ saith 
the doctor, ‘ what saith Mr. Baxter?’ 
So Mr. Gilbert told him the story, ‘and’ 
saith he, ‘I think Mr. Baxter is in the 
right on’t.’ ‘ Who is in the right and who 
is in the wrong,’ said Dr. Owen, ‘ I know 
not ; but I would that I was in heaven.”’ 
fo. 26, ‘* From Mr. M.’’ 


The next string of anecdotes is 
worthy of notice, if only on account of 
that one which relates to Lord Chief 
Justice Ray, or Wray. The parent- 
age of this great legal functionary has 
been quite uncertain. The research 
of Lord Campbell could only discover 
two contradictory statements upon the 
subject in the books of the Heralds’ 
College; we trust that of Mr. Foss 
will be more successful. The follow- 
ing story has the merit of being pic- 
turesque, and may very possibly be 
substantially true. 

The son of the Jenkinson who re- 
nounced the leather doublet on acced- 
ing to the wealth of Paul Hobson, and 
who is alluded to as having obtained a 
baronetcy, was Sir Paul Jenkinson of 
Walton, in the county of Derby. He 
was created a baronet on the 17th 


The Day-Books of Dr. Henry Sampson. 





(July, 


December, 1685. The title became 
extinct on the death of his son the 
third baronet, Sir Jonathan, on 28th 
June, 1739. 

The Foleys will not, we hope, object 
to be reminded of their honest descent 
from Goodman Foley, the nailer. 


‘* Instances of men that have leapt into 
great estates from almost nothing, as— 


‘© 1, Paut Hosson, of Darbyshire, 
who was first a carrier, afterwards dealt in 
lead. He left his sister’s two sons (Jen- 
kinsons) executors. One of them when 
he was to go into mourning for his uncle 
came in his leather doublet. The tailor 
pulled it off to take measure of him, and 
when he had done bid him put it on 
again. ‘ No’ saith he, ‘ I'll put on the 
leather doublet no more.’ One of this or 
the other brother’s sons is now a baronet 
upon what the old carrier left.”’ 

“2, Str CuristopuerR Ray, Lord 
Chief Justice of England in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. He was born in Yorkshire, 
at Bedale, but his father came to be a 
miller in Lincolnshire, and bred up this 
son Kit so well as the country school 
and writing could help him. At breaking 
up, he would have had a shilling from his 
father, but he would give him but eight 
pence, at which he was so discontent he ran 
away [and] begged his bread with a copy of 
verses at a justice of peace’s door; upon 
further discourse he took him in and in a 
little time became his clerk. He after- 
ward commended him to some lawyer, 
where he was clerk; so afterwards he 
studied and practised the law, till at length 
he became a serjeant and judge, and being 
in that circuit he made an errand and sent 
for his old father, who knew him not, nor 
had yét heard what became of him, or any 
thing of his greatness. He sent his coach 
for him and his mother, who began to be 
afraid, and told the messengers they never 
spake a word against my lord judge in 
their lives. They were encouraged to go, 
and when they came, he asked the old man 
about some land he was disposed to buy, 
and then strictly about his children. 
‘Had you never any else?’ said he; 
‘ Yes,’ said the old man, ‘ one proud boy 
that went away from me.’ ‘ I am that 
proud boy,’ said the judge, and so like 
another Joseph was made known to his 
father, whom he owned before them all, 
and no doubt nourished him in his old 
age, though the old man was in so good 
circumstances as to live of himself and 
leave his mill.’’ 

‘* 3. The flourishing family of the Fo- 
LYES, whereof there were three brothers of 
great estates, all parliament-men (one of 
them Speaker) in this and the former parlia- 
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ment, and two of their sons parliament-men 
also, yet all of them the grand children of 
Goodman Foly the nailer, who falling in- 


dustriously and successfully to make iron, 


left a plentiful estate to that worthy and 
honest gentleman Mr. Thomas Foly his 
son, and he by the same ways increased it, 
till he left each of these three gentlemen 
an estate of £2000 per annum, and to be 
sure the eldest more largely —My brother 
Wooley.”’ fo. 43. 

The story of Sir Christopher Wray 
will lead properly to one about his 
eae successor Lord Chief Justice 

ale. 


* Lorp Cuier Justice Hate. 
‘1694. Augt. My brother W. Wooley 


has often told me a story of a person that’ 


had been long out of England, was cast 
upon the shore of Cornwall, where being 
hunger-bitten, he opened a window, where 
he espied a loaf, took and ran away to eat 
it, but being apprehended was sent to the 
gaol and tried for his life before judge 
Hales. The jury was sharp upon him, and 
brought him in guilty of the burglary. 
The judge argued with them that it was 
but to supply his hunger, &c. that if he 
was guilty he must die for it, however 
they went out and brought him in guilty 
a second time. He again argues with 
them, and with much ado they acquit 
him. Some years after the same judge 
was riding the circuit in the north, and 
meeting with over great entertainment by 
the sheriff, chode him much, and told him 
what a bad example he had given. ‘ Truly, 
my lord,’ said the sheriff, ‘ I should not 
have done so much for any other judge, 
but for your lordship I can never do too 
much. You saved my life.’ ‘How so?’ 
said the judge. ‘ I was arraigned before 
you,’ said the sheriff, ‘ you sent out the 
jury again and again till they quitted me.’ 
‘ Are you the man,’ said the judge, ‘ that 
was arraigned for stealing the loaf?’ ‘ The 
very same man,’ replied the sheriff ; ‘ since 
then such and such friends are dead, a 
great estate is fallen to me, and [ am in 
the post yousee.”’ fo. 6. ‘* Penes autho- 
rem fides esto.”’ 


If the following witticism of another 
judge be not new, which we scarcely 
think it is, its repetition may be ex- 
cused, 1, because it is very excellent, 
and 2, because it is here authenticated, 
by being traced up to Clarendon’s own 
time, and to the sober, truth-loving 
lips of Dr. Howe. 


“ A REPARTEE OF CHANCELLOR Hype. 

‘Madam Castlemain was very angry 
with him once (though he brought her 
into her dishonourable honour) and in 
great indignation told him, ‘ I hope to live 
to see you hanged.’ ‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘I 
hope to live to see you old.’” fo. 27. 
‘ From Dr. Howe.”’ 


The next extract contains a narra- 
tive of a very singular legal case, which 
comes down to us upon the most un- 
questionable authority—that of the 
old Serjeant who, after having been an 
original member of the Long Parlia- 
ment of Charies I. lived as father of 
the bar to congratulate King William 
on his accession in 1688, and, on that 
occasion, at the age of 86, made one of 
the readiest and wittiest impromptu 
answers ever spoken.* It would be 
difficult to parallel the following 
relation of superstition and miserable 
insufficiency of legal proof. But the 
worst part of the matter is that the 
acute lawyer by whom the account 
was penned was evidently so entirely 
under the trammels of the practice and 
notions of his time that he did not dis- 
cern either the extent or real charac- 
ter of the absurdities which he relates. 
We have no room for the comment 
which the narrative invites. It must 
be handed over to some future editor 
of English Causes Célébres, or some 
commentator upon the history of po- 
pular superstition. 


‘* SINGULAR INSTANCE OF SUPERSTI- 
TION, A.D. 1629. 


‘“* The case, or rather history of a case, 
that happened in the county of Hertford 
in the 4th year of the reign uf king 
Charles the First, which was takenfrom 
a MS. of Serjeant Mainard, who writes 
thus : 


‘¢ T write the evidence which was given, 
which I and many others heard, and I 
write it exactly according to what was ‘de- 
posed at the trial at the bar in the King’s 
Bench. Johan Norkot, the wife of Arthur 
Norkot, being murdered, the question was, 
how she came by her death. The coroner’s 
inquest on view of the body and deposi- 
tion of Mary Norkot, John Okeman and 
Agnes his wife, inclined to find Joan Nor- 
cot felo de se: for they [i. e. the witnesses 
before mentioned] informed the coroner 
and the jury that she was found dead in 








the aged lawyer was introduced to him. 








* “You must have outlived many of your legal brethren,”’ remarked William, when 
“Tf it had not been for you, sir,” was his 


answer, “ I should have outlived the law itself.”’ 
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the bed and her throat cut, the knife stick- 
ing in the floor of the room; that the 
hight before she was so found she went to 
bed with her child (now plaintiff in this 
appeal), her husband being absent, and 
that no other person after such time as 
she was gone to bed came into the house, 
the examinants lying in the outer room, 
and they must needs have seen if any 
stranger had come in. Whereupon the 
jury gave up to the coroner their verdict 
that she was felo de se. But afterwards, 
upon rumour in the neighbourhood, and 
the observation of divers circumstances 
that manifested that she did not, nor ac- 
cording to these circumstances possibly 
could, murder herself, thereupon the 
jury, whose verdict was not drawn into 
form by the coroner, desired the coroner 
that the body, which was buried, might 
be taken up out of the grave, which the 
coroner assented to, and thirty days after 
her death she was taken up, in presence 
of the jury and a great number of the 
people, whereupon the jury changed their 
verdict. The persons being tried at Hert- 
ford assizes were acquitted, but so much 
against the evidence that the judge (Harvy) 
let fall his opinion that it were better an 
appeal were brought than so foul a mur- 
der should escape unpunished. 

“ Anno, pasche termino, quarto Caroli, 
they were tried on the appeal, which was 
brought by the young child against his 
father, grandmother, and aunt, and her 
husband Okeman, and because the evi- 
dence was so strange I took exact and 
particular notice of it. It was as followeth, 
vizt. After the matters above mentioned 
and related, an ancient and grave person, 
minister of the parish where the fact was 
committed, being sworn tu give evidence 
according to the custom, deposed, that the 
body being taken out of the grave thirty 
days after the party’s death and lying on 
the grass, and the four defendants present, 
they were required, each of them, to touch 
the dead body. Okeman’s wife fell on 
her knees and prayed God to show token 
of their innocency, or to some such pur- 
pose, but her very words I forgot. The 
appellers did touch the dead body, where- 
upon the brow of the dead, which was of 
a livid or carrion colour (that was the ver- 
bal expression in the terms of the witness) 

an to have a dew or gentle sweat 
[which] ran down in drops on the face, 
and the brow turned and changed to a 
lively and fresh colour, and the dead 
opened one of her eyes and shut it again, 
and this opening the eye was done three 
several times. She likewise thrust out the 
ring or marriage finger three times and 
milled it in again, and the finger dropt 
blood from it on the grass.”’ 
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“ Hyde (Nicholas,) Chief Justice, séem- 
ing to doubt the evidence, asked the wit- 
ness ‘ Who saw this besides yourself?” 

‘“* Witness. ‘I cannot swear that others 
saw it; but, my Lord,’ said he, ‘ I believe 
the whole company saw it, and if it had 
been thought a doubt, proof would have 
been made of it, and many would have 
attested with me.’ 

‘* Then the witness, observing some 
admiration in the auditors, he spake far- 
ther, ‘My Lord, I am minister of the 
parish, long knew all the parties, but never 
had any occasion of displeasure against 
any of them, nor had to do with them, or 
they with me, but as I was minister. The 
thing was wonderful to me, but I have no 
interest in the matter, but as called upon 
to testify the truth, and that I have done.’ 

‘‘ This witness was a reverend person 
as I guess about seventy years of age. 
His testimony was delivered gravely and 
temperately, but to the great admiration 
of the auditory. Whereupon, applying 
himself to the Lord Chief Justice, he said, 
‘My Lord, my brother here present is 
minister of the next parish adjacent, and 
I am assured saw all done as I have 
affirmed,’ whereupon that person was also 
sworn to give evidence, and did depose 
the same in every point, viz‘. the sweating 
of the brow, the changes of its colour, 
opening of the eye, the thrice motion of 
the finger and drawing it in again; only 
the first witness deposed that he himself 
dipped his finger in the blood to examine 
it, and swore he believed it was really 
blood. I conferred afterwards with Sir Ed- 
mund Vowel, barrister-at-law, and others, 
who all concurred in this observation, and 
for myself, if I were upon my oath, can 
depose that these depositions, especially of 
the first witness, are truly here reported 
in substance. 

‘* The other evidence was given against 
the prisoners, viz'. against the grand- 
mother of the plaintiff and against Oke- 
man and his wife, that they lay in the 
next room to the dead person that night, 
and that none came into the house till they 
found her dead next morning, therefore if 
she did not murther herself, they must be 
the murtherers, and to that end further 
proof was made. Ist. She layin a com- 
posed manner in her bed, the bed cloaths 
nothing at all disturbed, and her child by 
her in the bed. 2dly. Her throat was 
cut from ear to ear and her neck broken, 
and if she first cut her throat she could 
not break her neck in the bed, nor e con- 
tra. 3dly. There was no blood in the bed 
saving that there was a tincture of blood 
upon the bolster whereupon her head lay, 
but no other substance of blood at all. 
4thly. From the bed’s head there was 
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a stream of blood on the fioor, till it 
ponded on the bending of the floor toa 
very great quantity, and there was also 
another stream of blood on the floor at 
the bed’s feet, which ponded also on the 
floor to another great quantity, but no 
continuance or communication of blood of 
either of these two places, the one from 
the other, neither upon the bed, so that 
she bled in two places severally, and it 
was deposed that turning up the matte of 
the bed there were clotts of congealed 
blood in the straw of the matte under- 
neath. Sthly. The bloody knife in the 
morning was found sticking in the floor a 
good distance from the bed, but the point 
of the knife as it stuck in the floor was 
towards the bed and the haft towards the 
door. 6thly. Lastly, there was the print 
of a thumb and four fingers of a left hand 
on the dead person’s left hand.”’ 

‘* Hyde, Chief Justice. ‘ How can you 
know the print of a left hand from the 
print of a right hand in such a case?’ 

‘* Witness. ‘ My Lord, it is hard to 
describe it, but if it please the honorable 
judge (i. e. the judge sitting on the bench 
beside the chief-justice) to put his left hand 
on your left hand, you cannot possibly 
place your right hand in the same posture. 

“ Which being done, and appearing so, the 
defendants had time to make their defences, 
but gave no evidences to any purpose. 

‘¢ The jury, departing from the bar and 
returning, acquitted Oakman, and found 
the other three guilty ; who being severally 
demanded why judgment should not be 
pronounced sayd nothing, but each of 
them said, ‘ I did not doit! I did not do 
it!’ Judgment was given, and the grand- 
mother and the husband executed, but the 
aunt had the privilege to be spared execu- 
tion, being with child. I inquired if they 
confessed any thing at execution, but did 
not, as I was told.’’ 

** Thus far Serjeant, afterwards Sir John, 
Mainard, a person of great note and judg- 
ment in the law. The paper of which 
this is a copy was found amongst his 
papers since his death,* fair written with 
his own hands. Mr. Hunt of the Temple 
took a copy of it and gave it me, which I 
have hither transcribed. H. S.” 


Among the persons who figured in 
the rebellions of Monmouth and Argyll, 
the names of Robert Ferguson and 
Richard Rumbold are well known. 
Both have been sketched by the ef- 
fective and admirable pen of Mr. Ma- 
caulay ; but the additional information 
of Dr. Sampson will be valued even 
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by those who are best acquainted with 
the skilful picture-drawing of our 
modern historian. 

Ferguson, “the Judas of Dryden’s 
great satire,” was deeply implicated in 
the Rye House Plot ; perhaps its ori- 
ginator. On its discovery he bade his 
associates “ farewell with a laugh,” 
says Mr. Macaulay, “and told them 
that they were novices, that he had 
been used to flight, concealment, and 
disguise, and that he should never 
leave off plotting while he lived.” The 
difficulties in the way of his oorape 
may be partly estimated from 
Macaulay’s description of his person : 
“ his broad Scotch accent, his tall and 
lean figure, his lantern jaws, the 
gleam of his sharp eyes, which were al- 
ae overhung by his wig, his cheeks 
inflamed by an eruption, his shoulders 
deformed by a stoop, and his gait dis- 
tinguished from that of other men by 
a peculiar shuffle, made him remark- 
able wherever he appeared. But 
though he was, as it seemed, pursued 
with peculiar animosity, it was whis- 
pered that this animosity was feigned, 
and that the officers of justice had 
secret orders not to see him.” How 
he escaped is thus detailed by Dr. 
Sampson, upon the authority of the 
chief agent in affording him assistance. 

‘“* Mr. Ropert FerGuson’s ESCAPES. 

‘‘ When he had brought the Duke of 
Monmouth into the noose for which he 
died, he escaped himself by wandering up 
and down in the country. [When he was 
endeavouring to make his escape after the 
Rye House Plot] he came to an inn in Ut- 
toxeter on a market day, when, two hours 
after, the proclamation was openly made 
for 500/. to any that could apprehend him 
and others there named. A woman staring 
him in the face as he stood by the kitchen 
fire, cried out ‘ Who have you got here? 
A traitor?’ Upon which suggestion the 
landlord, a Tory, took him into his cham- 
ber and thought to have made a prey of 
him, but his heart failed him, fearing the 
ignominy of betraying his guests. Late 
at night, in his chamber, he [Ferguson] 
overheard a man at prayers with his family, 
and liked what he heard so well that he 
thought he was a man to be confided in, 
and would needs send for him in the 
morning. This man proved to be Mr. 
Murial, then schoolmaster at Uttoxeter. 
He began freely to discourse with him, 





* Sir John Maynard died in 1690. 
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and would have told his name, but Mr. 
M. forbade him. However he conveyed 
him out of the town safely, walking with 
him three miles, and gave him recom- 
mendations to Newcastle under Line and 
Congerton. At Newcastle, being weary, 
he hired a horse and had a man with him 
to fetch him back; he therefore went to an 
inn to set up his horse first, and asked for 
the gentleman’s house to whom he was 
recommended. The landlord has his eye 
upon him, and all having their mouths 
and thoughts upon the plot, designed to 
follow him. As soon as he came to the 
gentleman he asked where he had left his 
horse? ‘ At such an inn,’ said he; ‘ then’ 
said the gentleman, who was a sober and 
suspicious Dissenter, ‘ it is not safe for 
you to be in my house,’ and so packed 
him away presently. He had not been 
gone half an hour before the innkeeper 
and constable came to search for him. 
‘ He only delivered in a letter and is gone,’ 
said the gentleman. So they missed their 
prey. He wandered farther, got into 
Holland, came over with the Duke of 
Monmouth, and how he then also escaped 
must be wondered at. One would think 
he was reserved for great service, but he 
has shaken off his profession of religion, 
changed his side, and is imprisoned for 
the plot against King William, whence he 
will hardly escape if any thing that touches 
his life be made out against him.’’ fo, 25. 
‘* From the same Mr. Muriall.’’ 


Rumbold was the proprietor of the 
Rye House, and was mixed up in the 
plot. One of Cromwell’s old Ironsides, 
a soldier of Dunbar and Worcester, he 
had passed through a life of danger 
and adventure, and was at no loss for 
resources on any emergency. He es- 
caped to the continent, returned with 
Argyll, was taken prisoner, and met 
his fate like a hero. The following is 
Sampson’s note about him. 


‘* Or Mr. Rumson. 

‘¢ He was an officer in Oliver Crom- 
well’s army, a stout man, one that carried 
the old cause and the love of it in his 
heart. He was very lavish of his tongue, 
and was often so bold in speaking against 
King Charles II., that divers told him he 
would be hanged for it. It is well known 
he came with Argyll into Scotland and 
was there executed, his quarters brought 
to the Rye-house. At his death he de- 


clared two things; Ist. That he was one 
of the persons that stood upon the scaffold 
at Whitehall at the time the king was ex- 
ecuted, but did not the execution: which 
he declared that others might not be sus- 
pected or sought after upon that account. 

€ 
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2dly. That the whole business of design- 
ing to stop the king’s coach and murder 
him at the Rye-house was a mere inven- 
tion ; that such a thing was talked of that 
it might be done by others he knew not, 
but that he ever spake of it with design or 
preparation to do it he utterly denied it 
upon his death. He was certainly a valiant 
man and abhorred base assassinations. 
He charged his son, upon his blessing, if 
ever such a war was raised against the 
king, to be of the same side he had been. 
He was an Anabaptist by persuasion.’’ 
fo. 27. ‘ From Mr. Fryar of Clapham 
and his wife.” 


The following story reminds us of 
anecdotes which are now told of hu- 
man beings in the lowest grade of 
intellect. It seems scarcely credible 
that in 1630 any person in England 
should have been so ignorant. 


‘A PLEASANT Story or A CountrRY- 
MAN WITH A WATCH. 

‘¢ The famous Lord Brooke, about the 
year 1630, had occasion to light off his 
horse and laid down his watch on the 
grass. It was a watch of great price, the 
case set with diamonds. He left it where 
he laid it, forgetting it. Riding up to his 
company, some of them asked what o’clock 
it was? This made him feel for his watch. 
He now remembers where he left it. 
They all rode back with him, and near the 
place meet a countryman and ask him if 
he saw not a watch. ‘ What’s that ?’ said 
he. They told him it was a thing that 
clicked and shined. (He had never seen 
one before.) ‘ Oh,’ says he, ‘ I shall show 
it to you. I’ve mauled it and made it 
give over clicking with my stick. You 
may come near it, it will not hurt you, 
I warrant you.’ He had all-battered the 
watch to pieces, thinking it to be some 
poisonous animal in the grass.’’ fo. 20. 

‘* Mr. Sterry that was one of the com- 
pany told it to Mr. Howe.”’ 


The unshaken firmness of William 
IIT. when he took leave of the States of 
Holland, preparatory to his departure 
for England, has been celebrated by 
Burnet and Macaulay. “The Grand 
Pensionary” remarks the latter, “ an- 
swered in a faltering voice, and in all 
that grave senate there was none who 
could refrain from shedding tears. 
But the iron stoicism of William never 
gave way; and he stood among his 
weeping friends calm anc austere, as if 
he had been about to leave them only 
for a short visit to his hunting grounds 
at Loo.” The following is probably the 
account of the matter once current in 
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the best informed circles in Eng- 
land. 


“ King William’s taki.g his leave of the 
States of Amsterdam when he came for 
England. 

‘* He told them he came now to take it 
may be his last leave of them: the adven- 
tureand design was very hazardous. ‘ I have 
served you,” saith he, * to the utmost of 
my power, and wherein I have done well 
I hope you accept of it, wherein other- 
wise I] hope you'll pardon:’ which he 
expressed so affectionately that they all 
wept, but himself.’’ fo. 20. 


We shall conclude our selection 
from Dr. Sampson’s manuscripts with 
a memorandum which will probably be 
judged to be of considerable profes- 
sional interest. In it we see the first 
traces of the introduction into medical 
practice of what is now one of the 
commonest as well as the most va- 
luable of our remedial agents. 


“ Of the effect of 3 given inwardly. 

“T lately gave to one Mr. Cole, a brick- 
layer, in Monksbil Street, 8 ounces of 
crude 9, thinking him to be past cure. 
He had an iliac passion, had vehement 
and intolerable pains in his belly, [stop- 
page in his bowels], had cold sweats on 
his bands, which were grown black with 
cold, no sensible pulse, his eyes sunk, an 
hypocratical face, a straight and frequent 
sort of breathing, and all other symptoms 
of a dying man. I gave a prognostic 
of his danger, and told them the medi- 
cine. The first half did no sensible burt, 
the second half gave him some little 
ease: the next morning in the urinal 
there were some little particles of the 
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% seen, which I gathered by and into a 
filtering paper, and being united they were 
as big as a small bead. He grew better 
daily, but it was a week before the ¥ be- 
gan to pass .... and then some ounces of 
it were gathered. I observed the same 
long time before it passed in Madam Anne 
Mecklethwayt, who also recovered. Mr. 
Tyndal, between the walls at Hogsden, 
took 3 pound of ¥, and after 3 or 4 days 
time avoided it all, gathered it all up, 
saved it in a phial, shewed it to hundreds 
of persons, there was not above a dram 
or two off the whole weight when it was 
taken, but neither of these two passed any- 
thing by urine. Madam Carre, sister to 
the Lord Wharton, took (for the same 
pains and stoppages in her bowels as the 
3 former) crude ¥, the physicians (Dr. 
Mecklethwayt and Dr. Clifford) * gave 
order to mingle it well with conserve of 
cichory flowers.* The apothecary (Mr. 
Freeman, near Gray’s Inn Gate,) caused 
them to be beaten together 2 or 3 hours, 
whereby they were mightily incorporated, 
the patient swallowed all in 3 or 4 boluses, 
which she found very heavy in her stomach, 
where they lay many days till she fell into 
a salivation, which was long, tedious, and 
very great. She got off from it, was some- 
what eased of her pains, but was never 
well afterwards, dying about a year after- 
wards.’’ fo. 18. 

We bid farewell to Dr. Sampson, 
with a hope that what we have pub- 
lished out of his Day Books will give 
them a place among our recognised ma- 
nuscript historical authorities. Other 
passages remain unpublished, which 
will well repay consultation by all in- 
quirers into the events of Sampson’s 
period. 


GEOMETRIC DESIGN. 


The Infinity of Geometric Design exemplified. 


By Robert William Billings, 


Architect, Hon. Member of the Societies of Antiquaries of Scotland and Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 1849. 4to. 


The Power of Form applied to Geometric Tracery. One Hundred Designs and their 
Foundations resulting from one Diagram. By Robert William Billings, Associate of 


the Institute of British Architects, &c. 


MR. BILLINGS, in his very ex- 
tensive experience as an architectural 
draughtsman, has for many years de- 
lighted to wrestle with all the diffi- 
culties of perspective and proportion ; 
and, whilst so engaged, he has beguiled 
the monotony of his labours with the 
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more enlivening effort to master the 
true spirit of the object of his study. 
He has endeavoured to penetrate be- 
neath the surface into those principles 
of design which actuated the older 
artists, and which it may be fairly pre- 
sumed contain the secret of their suc- 





* We have here an early, perhaps the earliest, form of blue pill. 
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cess. Though he does not question 
the kindred knowledge which other 
practical artists may have acquired, 
by searching in like manner for the 
primary elements of the knowledge 
of their profession, he claims to have 
been “first in the field to prove, 
that not only is the whole detail of 
Gothic Architecture founded upon 
geometric law, but that the power of 
design still remains with us, waiting 
only for its application.” He com- 
bats the notion that all architecture 
must be founded upon precedent, and 
ridicules the misappropriation of the 
term “design” to a mere composi- 
tion of pilfered facts. He asserts that 
“to the skilled artist there is no 
more difficulty in exhibiting new com- 
binations of form than is experi- 
enced by the musical composer in pro- 
curing changes of sound, or by the 
arithmetician in varying the power of 
numbers ;” and, in exemplification of 
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this assertion, he has published the two 
series of designs, to which we now 
invite the attention of our readers. 

The quarto volume consists of forty 
plates ; the first twenty of which con- 
tain one hundred design for tracing 
panels, having a common diagram of 
four equal disconnected circles. 
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He then proceeds to form designs 
from four equal connected circles ; 
and afterwards from the diagrams of 
some ancient panels which he found 
in Carlisle Cathedral, and Brancepeth 
Church. The result is to show that 
the combinations and variations of 
form are almost endless. 


‘* With nature’s boundless powers of 
change, all are conversant; and experi- 
ment will show that equally unlimited are 
those of geometric art, in the production 
of combinations from a given ground- 
work. 

‘* One feature is peculiar to the Brance- 
peth examples, a series of circular tracery 
panels, upon whose diagrams are founded 
those exhibited in plates 24, 25, and 29. 
These combinations of wheel or circular 
tracery, where one form is apparently on 
the continual chase after another, are of 
the most interesting, lively, and even 
playful description, exhibiting at once un- 
bounded facility of design and picturesque 
combination of character.’’ 
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Some of the caskets, locks, and 
other works of the medieval smiths 
are the most beautiful productions of 
former times in this style. But there 
are many departments of ornamental 
art, hitherto confined to other styles, 
in which the application of geometric 
design would be equally novel and 
appropriate. 

. Billings’s more recent volume 
ursues the same object, by exhibit- 
ing a series of one hundred designs, 
all resulting from the smaller diagram 
shown in the next page. 

These designs are engraved on wood, 
and published at a price calculated 
to make them generally accessible. 


‘©In the first series, the secondary 
foundation of design in combination with 
four. circles, was necessarily the square, 
or the octagon, two figures agreeing in 
numbers with the primary diagram. In 
the present effort, the secondary form, in 
connection with the three inclosed circles, 
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is the equilateral triangle or the hexagon. 
Every geometrical figure numbering up- 
ward will be found to contribute its quota 
to this inexhaustible mine of linear de- 
velopement ... The triangl, as a foun- 
dation for design, possesses greater power 
of variation than avy other figure. 








We have extracted two of Mr. Bil- 
lings’s designs from his later volume, 
with their accompanying diagrams, in 
which the curves and lines of which 
they are composed are numbered in 
the order of their formation. In turn- 
ing over the book we find of course 
a continual approach to identity, but 
at the same time an almost infinite 
variety of expression. Some parts, as 
the small central triangle, and the 
spandrils in their outer boundaries, 
are less capable of variety than others. 

‘* None of the ordinary figures apper- 
taining to Gothic Architecture have been 
used, excepting indeed as perfectly sub- 
sidiary to the general form. Thus, under 
the head of what has been usually termed 
design, the three circles of our diagram 
might each have been filled with a trefoil, 
a cinquefoil, and so upward in number. 
Then, again, each of those figures might 
have inclosed a foliated or other orna- 
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mental boss in their centre, and the span- 
drils might have been varied to an inter- 
minable extent by objects from the animal 
and vegetable kingdom. But all these 
have been purposely avoided, in order to 
prove the amount to be accomplished with 
mere tracery.’’ 

The author’s object, in brief, has 
been to exhibit variety of form. He 
frankly admits that all the varieties 
are not equally beautiful, nor equally 
worthy of adoption. But, he remarks, 
“if the case be so with the present 
series, it is equally so with many ex- 
amples having = antiquity to re- 
commend them.” His suggestions offer 
the freest exercise to taste, in the place 
of monotonous and uninteresting tauto- 
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logy. He inculcates the spirit which 
actuated the old masters, rather than 
a strict adherence to the patterns they 
chance to have left. His aim is to 
check 


‘*that endless repetition which dis- 
graces our modern buildings, expressed 
sarcastically as ‘the artificial infinite,’ 
by proving that we have the power of 
producing the reality of infinity. Sup- 
posing (contrary to all modern practice) 
that a great building had to be erected, 
in which every window and every ceiling, 
the doors, wall-decorations, screens, and 
furniture, required not fifty, but fifty 
thousand different designs, they could be 
produced by the aid of fixed diagrams.’’ 
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CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 


By J. G. WALLER. 


Tue Heaventy Host (continued ). 


Third Order.—Principalities, Archangels, Angels. 


THE third order is the most import- 
aat in its relation to art and icono- 
graphy of all the ranks of the Heavenly 

ost; especially in reference to the 
two last members, which play a great 
part in legendary history and by con- 
sequencein legendary art. Indeed most 
of the other subdivisions of the heavenly 
choir are, as it were, refinements of 
speculation, the cherubim and seraphim 
excepted, as analogous ideas seem to 
have had a deep root in the East at a 
period of the most venerable antiquity. 

The Princreaitres were celestial 
spirits, each of which, according to the 
Golden Legend, was ruler over a single 
province. ‘In the “ Guide” no distine- 
tion is made between the different 
members of the third order, which is 
certainly singular ; but it will be found 
that, in all early examples, the rule is 
borne out, both in the Greek and Latin 
Church. In that manual of the Eastern 
Church which yet forms the rule for their 
artists’ conventions, all the members 
of the third order are represented as 
clad in military vestments, with bands 
of gold. “They hold in their hands 
javelins with axes; the javelins ter- 
minated in lance-heads.” In the Latin 
Church, celestial warriors armed as 
soldiers, are always understood to be 
the archangels, nor do I remember 
an instance where any others are at- 
tired as in the extract above given. 
On the imperial Dalmatic at Rome, 
although there is no distinction among 
the members of the third order, yet 
none of them are armed. Indeed the 
array of the Archangels in armour 
similar to that of mortals, belongs not 
to the early ages, but is found from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 
St. Michael is always so distinguished, 
and occasionally others. 

At Ivirén the Principalities are 
represented as like the ona but 
with richer vestments, and feet covered 
with hose, and they bear a branch of 
lily in the right hand. On the screen 
at Barton Turf this is exchanged for 
a palm branch, at Southwold it is a 


sceptre, but our ex- 
ample from Beau- 
champ Chapel pre- 
sents us with marked 
and distinct features. 
Not differing in 
many points from 
other instances from. 
the same series, it 
yet has peculiarities 
which are its own. 
The figure is ar- 
rayed in the garb 
of royalty, and with 
the emblems of tem- 
poral power only. A 
richly embroidered 
mantle is fastened on 
the breast; he bears 
a regal crown upon 
his head; in his right hand he holds 
a sceptre, in his left an uplifted 
sword: these are the emblems of a 
prince, and mark the order of Princi- 
palities. 

The Arcnancets. To the Arch- 
angels, says Jacobus de Voragine in 
the Golden Legend, were committed 
the rule of a single city, but this would 
give a very circumscribed office com- 
pared to that which the Archangel 
seems to hold in Christian Icondgraphy. 
Their power was held at all times 
in the highest estimation, not only 
amongst the Christians, but by their 
antecessors the Jews; and even by 
Mahomet, who embodied in his creed 
the doctrine of angels, which he doubt- 
less derived from the latter. The 
ARCHANGEL MicHAEL appears as the 
vanquisher of the Dragon, 7. ¢. Satan, 
or the spirit of evil; he is par excellence 
the leader of the celestial armies, and 
to him is committed the office of soul- 
weighing, a myth that will be treated 
more fully hereafter. In fact, from the 
frequency of his appearance in me- 
dieval art, and the important part he 
is made to act, he takes rank before 
any other member of the heavenly 
host. One ancient writer calls St. 
Michael “ Sanctus architrapa, anima- 
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rum propugnator, corporum conser- 
vator, universeque nature illustra- 
tor.” His power over the malign 
spirits in the creed of the Middle Ages 
is also attested by prayers put into the 
mouths of the dying, and nothing is 
more common than to find amongst 
old church bells one dedicated to St. 
Michael, as a name potent over the 
powers of the air. The reverence for 
this archangel was great amongst the 
Jews at a late period of their history; 
he was their national protector. This 
doctrine easily passed from them into 
the creed of the early Christians ;— 
how soon, has already been shown 
from its condemnation by St. Paul. 

Sr. GABRIEL comes next; he it was 
who announced to the Virgin the mes- 
sage of grace, “ Hail Mary, thou that 
art highly favoured, &c.” He conse- 
quently plays a great part in ecclesi- 
astical art from the numerous repre- 
sentations of that favourite subject. 
St. Gabriel, however, although spe- 
cially honoured in the Christian 
Church, and frequently invoked in 
prayer and litanies, is nevertheless 
the great patron of the religion of Ma- 
homet, who seems to have chosen him 
in opposition to St. Michael, so ho- 
noured by the Jews. It will be remem- 
bered, that it was the angel Gabriel who 
accompanied Mahomet in the celebrated 
night journey from Mecca to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence to the seventh heaven. 
There is a partial consent, however, 
between the offices held by St. Gabriel 
and St. Michael under the Mahomme- 
dan system, which shows their common 
origin. St. Gabriel is the angel of 
revelation, and the recorder of the di- 
vine decrees ; but St. Michael is still 
the divine warrior or champion of 
heaven. Sr. Rapnaet, though con- 
stantly associated in the litamies with 
the other two archangels, does not 
play so great a part in the Christian 
mythology. In apocryphal scripture 
he is made known to us, by his con- 
nexion with the Story of Tobit. The 
other names of the archangels are 
Uriel, Jophiel, Abdiel, &c. 

The iconographical history of St. 
Michael dates back to the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era, 
when representations of the messen- 
gers of heaven first began to be intro- 
duced ; but it is not until the age of 
symbolism had passed, that is, until 
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after the second Council of Nice, that 
this history becomes interesting. In 
the earlier period there is little if any 
distinction between the array of the 
archangel and that of the other orders 
of angels. In this particular, the in- 
fluence of Byzantine art shows itself 
to be paramount, and it is compara- 
tively late before we find the great 
archangel arrayed as a human warrior, 
and clad in the panoply of an earthly 
champion. In the encounter with the 
dragon, a highly-favoured subject, and 
one which would be celebrated if only 
on account of the splendid picture by 
Raffaelle, some of the earliest designs 
affect only the use of spiritual weupons. 
The archangel vanquishes his opponent 
by the aid of a cross-surmounted staff ; 
thus symbolising the victory of truth 
over error, the power of the cross of 
Christ over the embodiment of evil. 
This mode of treating the subject con- 
tinues down to a late period, and may 
be noticed on the coin called “an 
angel,” from bearing on its reverse the 
figure of St. Michael vanquishing the 
dragon. An interesting example of 
the archangel associated with this 
myth occurs in an Anglo-Saxon MS. 
in the Cotton collection, Tiberius, 
C. 1v., the date being about the tenth 
century, and bearing in some portions of 
its execution considerable resemblance 
to the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. 
In this design, St. Michael is attired 
in a loose tunic, flowing to the ancles, 
over which he wears a robe some- 
what resembling the Roman toga, from 
which it is doubtless copied: it is 
gathered up over the left shoulder, 
and one end floats freely to the wind. 
In his right hand he brandishes a lance, 
and in his left carries a semi-globular 
buckler, with a boss in the Saxon form; 
his feet are bare, and his head is en- 
circled by a fillet, which appears to be 
connected by a rose-shaped ornament : 
the wings are displayed, and the whole 
suggests an intention of vigorous ac- 
tion. The dragon has a lion’s head, 
and is winged. It has also a long tail 
winding in many a coil. Sculptures 
at this period are inferior as works of 


art to illuminations ; but I will allude 
to one example of the same subject, 
which will be useful as a comparison. 
This is preserved in the church of St. 
Nicholas, Ipswich. Here St. Michael 
is represented in a long tunic, holding 
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a sword in his right hand, and a kite- 
shaped shield in the left. The interest 
of this relic is increased by an in- 
scription in the vernacular tongue, 
eut in large letters on the side of the 
figure, to the effect that, “Here St. 
Michael fights inst the Dragon.” 
One other example of this early period 
shall be cited before I pass to more 
developed ideas. In the paraphrase of 
Cedmon, plate vi. Archeologia, vol. 
xxiv. entitled “ The angels returning 
to Paradise,” St. Michael appears at the 
gate or doorway of heaven, which is 
approached by a very rude and un- 
couth ladder. He wearsa regal crown, 
and his name is inscribed above the 
figure. The same attire is also given 
to Satan or Lucifer in two other in- 
stances in the same work, in plate tv. 
and in plate xv. In the latter, he is en- 
ticing Eve to taste the forbidden fruit. 

The attire of the angels and arch- 
angels up to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries doesnot verymaterially 
differ, excepting perhaps that the arch- 
angel is distinguished by the fillet be- 
fore noticed; but as skill in the arts ad- 
vanced soalsoa greater tendency to dis- 
crimination is observed, and a greater 
spirit of anthropomorphism, assimi- 
lating the distinctions among dig- 
nitaries in the realms above to those 
familiar to us on earth, until it fre- 
quently happens that the work of the 
artist, by interpreting the language of 
metaphor in a literal sense, becomes 
the means of adding new ideas toa 
legendary story, already far removed 
from the simple elements in which it 
originated. 

n a painting of the fourteenth 
century, discovered in the church of 
Lenham, Kent, representing “the 
weighing of souls,” St. Michael is ar- 
rayed in a long tunic, and hasa mantle 
fastened upon the breast by a brooch ; 
his head is encircled by the nimbus, 
and the feet are bare, as is generally 
the case up to this period. In the 
exercise of this important function his 
military array might not be expected, 
but in later times it is scarcely ever 
dispensed with. The curious example 
in the annexed engraving is taken 
from a MS. of the oyek Lihewy in 


the British Museum, called “Queen 
Mary’s Psalter:” it is of the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and among its 
very fine illuminations is one which I 
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presume is intend- 
ed to represent the 
entire heavenly 
host, as it faces an 
invocation to “ St. 
Michael, St. Ga- 
briel, St. Raphael, 
and all the holy 
angels.” It is dis- 
posed in three 
rows, each contain- 
ing three figures, 
and it is from the 
middle of the se- a 
cond row that the v . 
present engraving is taken. It will be 
perceived that the archangel in this 
example is attired in a full panoply 
of chain mail, over which he wears a 
long tunic or surcoat, and about the 
neck a scarf or amice, which is tied in 
front, the two ends hanging down 
upon the breast. It is worthy of notice, 
that all the examples here — pre- 
sent this garment, and at this period 
the serapbim and cherubim are seldom 
without it. 

In the right hand the archangel 
bears a battle-axe, a very unusual 
accompaniment, but which is an evi- 
dence that even convention could not 
always control the medieval artists 
from copying the things around them. 
Another very remarkable feature, isthe 
disposition of the wings, which is that 
of the cherubim, two being — 
above the head, two being at the sides: 
a somewhat similar example is to be 
seen in Beauchamp Chapel. There is a 
brass at Balsham, in Cansehiapetiien, 
in which the conventional representa- 
tions of the cherubim standing upon the 
wheel are severally labelled with the 
names of the archangels St. Michael 
and St. Gabriel; but an isolated case 
like this must be regarded as an 
error rather than appealed to as an 
authority. Throughout the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, St. Michael is 
represented sometimes in “complete 
steel,” and in others merely with a 
lance, but at the close of the fifteenth 
century, or perhaps one may say as 
early at least as the middle of that 
era, St. Michael, and also the other 
archangels and higher order of the 
heavenly host, are attired in a plumose 
or feathered covering fitting close to 
the body like armour, with which, how- 
ever, Ido not think it ought to be 
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confounded. With the exception of 
the phase above noticed, St. Michael 
is generally arrayed at the end of the 
fourteenth and during the fifteenth 
centuries in the costume of a knight; 
but a fanciful adaptation of Roman 
armour was preferred by the artists of 
the Renaissance, and it is thus that he 
appears upon the monument of Henry 

IT. in Westuliaster Abbey, the work 
of Torregiano. Of the first kind, there 
is a beautiful example in a MS. book 
of Hours of the Virgin, formerly in 
the library of the late Duke of Sussex. 
The subject in which it occurs is il- 
lustrative of the obsequies of the dead ; 
in the foreground of the picture, priests 
are performing the last rite of hu- 
manity, whilst above, in the air, a con- 
test is going on between St. Michael 
and a grim black fiend for the pos- 
session of the soul of the deceased. 
The archangel, a youthful figure with 
flowing hair, arrayed in the armour of 
the fifteenth century, over which he 
wears a mantle fastened on the breast, 
catches hold of the ascending spirit 
with the left hand, whilst in the right 
he bears a cross-headed staff or crosier, 
with which he is thrusting back the 
demon. Immediately above is the di- 
vine Father in Heaven, with youthful 
attendant spirits, who are eagerly 
stretching towards the soul of the de- 
ceased, to secure its advent to the 
realms of bliss. Nothing can be more 
delicate and beautiful of its kind than 
this exquisite miniature, which belongs 
to a period when many ancient con- 
ventions were disappearing, and when 
the art of illuminating itself was soon 
to be superseded by —- and en- 
graving. With this I shall close this 
brief notice of St. Michael, and proceed 
to make a few remarks upon the repre- 
sentations of St. Gabriel, which are 
next in importance. 

Sr. Gasatex docs not differ in array 
from the other archangels in the early 
age of Christian iconography. As a 
holy messenger, he bears a wand or 
sceptre, which at last becomes sur- 
mounted with a lily, or is in fact a 
branch of that flower. Among the 
Greeks, as St. Michael was the warrior, 
St. Gabriel was the priest, and was 
consequently attired in saverdotal gar- 
ments, but this, althovgh common in 
the Latin church, is too subject to 
exception to be S00 down as a general 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXVI. 
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rule. The cope and alb, however, 
are frequently given to St. Gabriel, 
and an ordinary characteristic is a 
regal crown. zs the Annunciation 
in the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold 
St. Gabriel is clothed in a loose tunic 
and mantle, the former being orna- 
mented with embroidery at the neck 
and round the sleeves. In his left 
hand he holds a wand or sceptre, ter- 
minating in a fleur-de-lis or lily, and 
his right hand is in the act of benedic- 
tion. In the Psalter of Queen Mary 
(Royal MSS. 2 B. VII.) the same ap- 
parel is visible, but without the sceptre 
or the fillet which in the former design 
encircles the head. At the corner of 
a house in Bury St. Edmund’s is a 
figure carved in wood, probably a 
portion of the Annunciation, or it may 
be a sign of the Archangel Gabriel, of 
the date of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. It represents a 
youthful figure with flowing hair, 
crowned, and bearing in the right 
hand a sceptre with a fleur-de-lis 
termination, the hand of the left 
arm broken off: the limbs are covered 
with the feathered panoply before de- 
scribed, but the feet are bare. The 
body is clad in a kind of jupon, around 
which is a jewelled baldric, the breast 
and shoulders being defended by plate 
armour, the precise form of which is 
somewhat indistinct. The wings are 
broad, and reach to the ancles. There 
are other examples in which this arch- 
angel appears in the alb and amice, 
which are commonly appropriated te 
the last member of the order, the 
Angel; and others, as in an example 
in the Lady Chapel, Winchester, in 
which no particular convention is 
used at all. In Beauchamp Chapel 
St. Gabriel is represented in a highly. 
enriched dalmatic, and bearing a lily, 
which is his most common distinction. 

Sr. Rapuakt, in the same series, is 
well illustrated, and is a good example 
of the manner in which this archangel is 
ordinarily treated. He is represented 
asa pilgrim habited in a short white 
tunic with broad embroidered hem, 
a garland of roses upon his head, and 
holding the bourdon or staff in his left 
hand; the variations from this type 
are not material. Sr. Jopuret is said 
to have been the ~— charged with 
the expulsion of our first parents from 
He is also in the above- 
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named series the guardian of the tree of 
life, and is represented in the feathery 
noply, holding a sword in his right 
and, a branch with an apple in his 
left, and standing before a small tree 
of the same; on his head he wears a 
diadem surmounted by a cross. 

We have not space for a com- 
plete description of the many curious 
varieties of the angelic choir presented 
in the Beauchamp Chapel, not only 
in the sculpture which has furnished 
the illustration, but in the windows, 
mutilated as they are, where the order 
of angels is represented singing from 
a scroll with musical notes, and which 
at one time was evidently carried 
round the chapel. In its present 
state it is interesting, though difficult 
of examination, especially as such sub- 
jects are extremely rare. 

The third member of this, the third 
order, is THE ANGEL, which gives the 
generic term to the whole choir, but 
which here is limited to a special 
office. ‘The angel is a sacred messen- 
ger to man, and presides over his indi- 
vidual welfare ; thus he takes the place 
of the good demon or genius of the 
ancient mythologies. In legendary 
art the angel plays an indispensable 
part ; he is not only the guardian pro- 
tector, but the instructor of mankind, 
and is thus the agent of superior intel- 
ligence. ‘The province of the angel is 
bounded by legendary authorities to 
the protection of an individual man 
or family, or of a church, although we 
occasionally find one of them presiding 
over the heavenly bodies. The sun and 
moon are often represented in manu- 
scripts of the tenth century and earlier 
as guided by angels. This is parti- 
cularly to be noticed in representations 
of the Crucifixion, and sometimes the 
star which guided the wise men to 
Bethlehem is held up by an angel. A 
remarkable instance-of the latter is to 
be found ona piece of old embroidery, 
forming part of an antependium, in the 
possession of Mr. Bowden. Above a 
compartment, in which the subject of 
the three Magi with their offering is 
given, and in whiclr there is a star di- 
rectly over the holy child, is an angel 
seated upon a throne or seat, holding 
in front by both hands a duplicate 
figure of the same star. 

The representation of the angel can 
be directly traced to its origin in simi- 
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lar figures of genii in classical art. 
Wings as an attribute have not always 
been constant. They begin in the fifth 
century, and instances of angels with- 
out them are not wanting as late as in 
the fourteenth century, not to mention 
examples by Raffaelle, which I do not 
consider to belong to our inquiry, as he 
was not governed by convention. In the 
early examples the angel somewhat re- 
minds us of the ancient herald in cos- 
tume, by the circumstance of carry- 
ing a wand, and this idea no doubt was 
adopted in considering their office of 
messengers. In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries we find angels as- 
suming the vestments of priests—the 
alb, amice, dalmatic, stole, cope, and 
sometimes, though more rarely, the 
chasuble—a fact no less worthy of 
historical record than of philosgphical 
importance, as marking the progress 
and tendencies of the period. 

The most charming representations 
of angels, at all periods, are in those 
acts of joy which they celebrate with 
instrumental harmony. The simplicity 
of these designs, in + immaterial 
beings are made to play upon pipe and 
tabor, the gittern, the adie on ite. pro- 
totype, the trumpet, &c. loses none 
of its charm on account of its obvious 
inconsistency. Not only during the 
middle ages, but. in the revival, artists 
seem to have laboured with more than 
usual gusto on 
these subjects. The 
illustration that is 
here given istaken /~ 
from a number of 
gracefulsculptures \\ 
on the columns of 


date fourteenth 
century, and re- 
presents an angel 
playing upon the 
timbrel. Some ex- 
cellent examples of 
arrangement are to 
be seen on those 
beautiful brasses of 
Flemish design at 
Lynn Regis, andin 
that at Topcliff 
in Yorkshire, and 
North Mimms, 
Middlesex. 

The different offices performed by 


angels, in medieval art, are too nu- 
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merous to be mentioned. They aid 
in saving souls from. the claws of evil 
spirits, and bear them in winding- 
sheets to heaven. For this purpose 
they are always attendant on martyr- 
doms and around the death-beds of 
saints. Nor are they exempt from 
feelings in communion with sorrowing 
or suffering humanity. They are often 
represented weeping ; and in legendar 
history are the instruments by whic 
the tormentors of the saints are pu- 
nished. To express an idea of imma- 
teriality, some artists of the Renais- 
sance period have sappresed the lower 
parts of the figure altogether. They 
make the angelic bodies terminate in 
flowing drapery. One of the earliest 
instances of the adoption of this prac- 
tice is seen in the works of Giunta 
Pisano, who lived in the first half of 
the thirteenth century. Pietro Caval- 
lini has also adopted the same idea, 
and in the works of the school of 
Cologne, now in the museum of that 
city, are some excellent examples of 
the same kind. The utmost variety 
that fancy could suggest has been 

iven to the colour of angels wings. 

he most beautiful are of party- 
coloured plumage, delicately tinctured. 
Occasionally, the plumage is imitated 
from the peacock, or studded with eyes. 
Of the latter kind, the antependium in 
the possession of Mr. Bowden exhibits 
a specimen ; on it are also angels on 
horseback playing upon musical in- 
struments. 

It has been before stated that the 
choirs of angels are frequently repre- 
sented without any distinguishing 
marks, or that the most ordinary con- 
ventions are frequently dispensed with. 
In an engraving given by M. Didron, 
Iconographie Chrétienne, p. 246, “ God 
creating the angelic host,” the angels 
are all represented alike, and are 
merely heads winged. In the Bene- 
dictional of St. Ethelwold, in the sub- 
ject of the coming of Christ attended 
by the celestial choir, although they 
are clearly divided into three divisions 
or orders, yet there is no distinguish- 
ing attribute. In another example, in 
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Queen Mary’s Psalter, already alluded 
to, is an invocation to the heavenl 
host, running thus: “ Sancte Michael, 
Sancte Gabriel, Sancte Raphael, omnes 
sancti angeli et archangeli, orate pro 
nobis. Omnes sancti beatorum spiri- 
tuum ordinis orate, &c.”. This pas- 
sage is illustrated by an iliumination 
containing nine figures, disposed in 
three rows, corresponding to the divi- 
sion of the angelic choir; but it will 
be quite evident from the description 
that no convention has been strictly 
attended to. The first two figures of 
the upper row consist of cherubs on 
wheels, according to the ordinary type, 
each cherub having six golden wings: 
the third figure is habited in a long 
tunic, the right hand uplifted, and in 
the left a sceptre, and having four 
golden wings, two being displayed 
above the head, as in the cherubim. 
The second or middle row, from which 
the figure of St. Michael, given at p. 
24, was derived, has been already de- 
scribed, with exception of the third 
figure, which represents a form like 
the cherub with*golden wings standing 
before a throne; this is probably in- 
tended to present us with the order 
of thrones, but it is evidently out of 
its place, as well as the archangel. 
The spiritual beings in the third and 
last row have all six silver wings, dis- 
posed as the cherubim and seraphim ; 
the first has a lance in the right hand, 
the left being uplifted ; the second the 
same, but in the right a trumpet; the 
last has both hands raised, as is usual 
with the cherub and seraph. 

It is evident that, although from the 
passage above given it would appear 
that the entire choir of angels was in- 
tended, yet so little attention has been 
paid to their arrangement and attri- 
butes, that, with one or two excep- 
tions, we are unable to classify the 
figures according to their specific 
order. It is, nevertheless, a very in- 
teresting example, and with it I will 
come to a close for the present. It 
will necessarily happen, that in future 
subjects the order of angels will re-+ 
ceive further illustration. 











Companions of my Solitude. 


AMONG what they designate “ The 
British Essayists,” publishers and edi- 
tors, we believe, reckon neither Bacon 
nor Cowley. They confine the title 
of honour, somewhat arbitrarily, to 
the writers of such short papers of a 
periodical kind as those of which the 
first remarkable example was given in 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
These ought rather to be called “ The 
Essayists of the Eighteenth Century,” 
for with that period their lucubrations 
may be almost strictly affirmed to have 
begun and ended. They extend over 
it in an almost unbroken series, and 
form a very distinguishing and cha- 
racteristic portion of its literature. 
Their day, however, appears to be now 
completely gone by. Ramblers and 
Idlers, Connoisseurs and Adventurers, 
Mirrors and Loungers, and the rest, 
will probably never again be printed 
in a collected form, though the exist- 
ing editions may continue for a time 
to occupy our bookshélves, lasting the 
longer for being seldom or never taken 
down to be read. It must be admitted, 
we fear, that we are not so simple- 
minded a generation as our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers; not 
so easily satisfied with innocent plea- 
sures, or put off with “ milk for babes.” 
How the reading public of those days 
got on at all with no other current 
literature than such “thin potations” 
as were then served up at the break- 
fast-table, with the tea and the toast, 
is inconceivable. 

The strong meat and the strong 
drink, however, take the more tena- 
cious hold on our human appetites. 
The world has got tired of Hawkes- 
worth, and even, with reverence be 
it spoken, of the cold, formal mo- 
ralizations of Johnson; but it con- 
tinues to read, perhaps with more 
eagerness and gusto than ever, both 
Bacon and Montaigne. There will be 
no end for a long time to come, we 
may be sure, of printing and reprinting 
both the one and the other, 5 a 


tually at least man is by nature, and 
we apprehend even beyond the power of 
any degree or kind of civilization to 
change him, a carnivorous and flavour- 
loving animal; in his reading he will 
never become either a vegetarian or a 
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teetotaller; there, at any rate, he will 
always prefer wine to water, and beef 
to grass. 

If ever a collection shall be made of 
our English essayists of the highest 
order, who have written, not like those 
of the last century only or chiefly for 
the public of their own day—or the 
town, as their favourite expression was 
—but for posterity as well as for their 
contemporaries, or rather,we ought per- 
haps to say, more for posterity than for 
their contemporaries, it will certainly 
include the works of the writer before 
us—the “Essays written during In- 
tervals of Business,” the two volumes 
entitled *“ Friends in Council,” and the 
present volume, which is, upon the 
whole, perhaps the crowning one of 
the series. It exhibits all the high 
literary qualities of its predecessors ; 
their pregnant and at the same time 
natural and graceful style; their 
thoughtful wisdom, enlivened by the 
play of fancy, of wit, and of humour ; 
their high and pure, yet kind and large- 
hearted, moral spirit: and it includes 
some subjects, if not of more general 
interest than those discussed in the 
other volumes, of greater importance, 
and going deeper into the philosophy 
both of our nature and of our social 
condition. 

It strikes a high and a bold note at 
once, taking up the question of social 
improvement in the very first chapter, 
and attacking the system of existing 
evils on one of its strongest points. 
Having remarked upon the vast quan- 
tity of misplaced labour occasioned 
by many of our arrangements, so that 
“half the labour of the world is pure 
loss—the work of Sisyphus rolling up 
stones to come down again inevitably” 
—our author proceeds— 


‘* Law, for example, what a loss is 
there ; of time, of heart, of love, of leisure ! 
There are good men whose minds are set 
upon improving the law; but I doubt 
whether any of them are prepared to go 
far enough.... Perhaps, though, some 
one great genius will do something for us. 
I have often fancied that a man might 
play the part of Brutus in the law. He 
might simulate madness in order to en- 
sure freedom. He might make himself a 
great lawyer, rise to eminence in the pro- 
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fession, and then turn round and say, ‘ I 
am not going to enjoy this high seat and 
dignity ; but intend henceforward to be 
an advocate for the people of this country 
against the myriad oppressions and vexa- 
tions of the law. No chancellorships or 
chief-justiceships for me. I have only 
pretended to be this slave in order that 
you should not say that I am an untried 
and unpractical man—that I do not un- 
derstand your mysteries.’ 

‘* This, of course, is not the dramatic 
way in which such a thing would be done. 
But there is greatness enough in the 
world for it to be done. If no lawyer rises 
up to fill the place which my imagination 
has assigned for him, we must hope that 
statesmen will do something for us in this 
matter, that they will eventually protect 
us (though hitherto they never have done 
so) from lawyers.” 


But this writer never looks at only 
one side of his subject. After a few 
more paragraphs he adds— 


** At the same time, we must not forget 
how many of the evils attributed solely to 
the proceedings of lawyers result from 
the want of knowledge of business in the 
world in general, and its inaptness for 
business, the anxiety to arrange more and 
for a longer time than is wise or possible, 
and the occasional trusting of affairs to 
women, who in our country are brought 
up to be utterly incompetent to the ma- 
nagement of affairs. Still, with all these 
allowances, and taking care to admit, as 
we must if we have any fairness, that, not- 
withstanding the element of chicanery and 
perverse small-mindedness in which they 
are involved, there are many admirable 
and very high-minded men to be found in 
all grades of the law (perhaps a more 
curious instance of the power of the human 
being to maintain its structure unimpaired 
in the midst of a hostile element than that 
a man should be able to abide in a heated 
oven), admitting all these extenuating cir- 
cumstances, we must nevertheless declare, 
as I sect out by saying, that law affords a 
notable example of loss of time, of heart, 
of love, of leisure.’’ 


And then he quotes, as another in- 
stance of misplaced labour, 


‘¢ A good deal of what goes on in schools 
and colleges, and, indeed, in parliaments 
and other assemblages of men, not to speak 
of the wider waste of means and labour 
which prevails in all physical works, such 
as buildings, furniture, decorations—and 
not merely waste, but obstruction, so that, 
if there were a good angel attendant on 
the human race, with power to act op 
earth, it would destroy as fast as made a 
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considerable portion of men’s productions, 
as the kindest thing which could be done 
for man and the best instruction for him.” 


All this urges, no doubt, in the 
right direction. Economy is the rule 
for all sorts of arrangements ; our en- 
deavours must ever be to reduce 
waste everywhere toa minimum. Yet, 
do our best, there will always be 
much waste—waste of material, waste 
of production — above all, waste of 
effort, although it might seem that 
that is what we could the least afford. 
But so are we and this system of 
things constituted, that much of our 
most strenuous endeavouring must be 
vain and fruitless; wany various at- 
tempts must generally be made before 
we hit upon the true or the best way of 
doing any thing; and out of some of our 
failures we do not gain even experi- 
ence, or anything except additional 
perplexity and discouragement. In 
some departments, too, what a lavish 
prodigality there seems to be in the 
processes of nature! As if she would 
show how inexhaustible is the wealth 
of her resources, how much she can 
afford to throw away without being 
even the poorer. Only consider what 
countless multitudes of minds have 
been produced since the origin of the 
species, many of them doubtless en- 
dowed with capacities for high attain- 
ment and great achievement, which 
yet have never had the powers slum- 
bering within them applied to use, or 
even awakened out of their torpor. 
This, to be sure, is no argument for 
the maintenance of any kind of ar- 
rangement which is palpably wasteful 
and destructive; but it may help to 
allay any undue impatience with which 
we may be disposed to regard such 
apparent waste as in the meantime is 
unavoidable. 

In his second chapter our author 
adventures upon more perilous ground, 
and starts a subject, in these days at 
least, of a more exciting nature, which 
he continues to pursue in the one that 
follows. He makes his quiet approach 
to it in a paragraph which will be read 
with interest for its own sake, inde- 
pendently of what it introduces : 


‘¢ When I was at Milan, and saw the 
glory of that town, the Last Supper by 
Leonardo da Vinci, I could not help 
thinking, as my way is, of many things, 
not perhaps very closely connected with 
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that grand work, but which it suggested 
to. my mind. At first you may be disap- 
pointed in finding the figures so much 
faded, but soon, with patient looking, 
much comes into view: and, after marvel- 
ling at the inexpressible beauty which still 
remains, you find, to your astonishment, 
that no picture, no print, perhaps no de- 
scription, has adequately represented what 
you can still trace in this work. Not only 
has it not been represented, but it has 
been utterly misrepresented. The copyist 
thought he could tell the story better than 
the painter, and where the outlines are 
dim, was not content to leave them so, 
but must insert something of bis own, 
which is clearly wrong. This, I thought, 
is the way cf most translations, and I 
might add, of most portrait painting, and 
nearly all criticism. And it occurred to 
me that the written history of the world 
was very like the prints of this fresco,— 
namely, a clear account, a good deal of it 
utterly wrong, of what at first hand is 
considerably obliterated, and which, except 
in minds of the highest power of imagina- 
tion, to be a clear conception can hardly 
be a just one. 

“ And then, carrying my application 
still further to the most important of all 
histories, I thought how the simple majesty 
of the original transaction had probably 
suffered a like misconception from the 
fading of the material narrative, and still 
more from the weak inventions of those 
who could not represent accurately, and 
were impatient of any dimness (to their 
eyes) in the divine original.’’ 

By “the fading of the material nar- 
rative” here, the writer cannot be 
supposed to intimate any suspicion 
that the text of the gospels has under- 
gone a partial obliteration, similar to 
what has befallen Leonardo da Vinci's 
great picture, for that, we believe, is 
an hypothesis which has been proposed 
by no sect of theologians or schvol of 
biblical critics. What he must mean 
is only that the narrative has faded or 
beeome dim to us from our imperfect 
apprehension of the import of a ver 
peculiar mode of expression, and sti 
more through our inability to call up 
a full and faithful conception of the 
whole social condition and circum- 
stances of the time to which it relates. 
But he goes on to consider some points 
that are of the highest practical im- 
portance. Setting out with the admis- 
sion that “church questions seem to 

uire a vast investigation,” and being 
evidently disinclined to dogmatize on 
such subjects, he intimates it to be his 
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opinion—if he can venture to say that 
he has an opinion—* that what we 
ought to seek for is a church of the 
utmost width of doctrine, and with the 
most beautiful expression that can be 
devised for that doctrine.” The most 
beautiful expression, he explains him- 
self as meaning, “in words, in deeds, 
in sculpture, and in sacred song ;” a 
church “ which should have a py. vir 
easy grandeur in its proceedings that 
should please the elevated and poetical 
mind, dun the poor, and yet not lie 
open to just cavilling on the part of 
those somewhat hard, intellectual wor- 
shippers who must have a reason for 
everything; which should have vitality 
and growth in it; and which should 
attract, and not repel, those who love 
truth better than any creature.” 

In reiterating this idea towards the 
end of his volume (p. 235) of “a 
church with a very simple creed, a 
very grand ritual, and a useful and 
devoted priesthood,” he subjoins, mis- 
givingly, “ But these combinations are 
only in Utopias, Blessed Islands, and 
other fabuious places : no vessel enters 
their ports, for they are as yet onl 
in the minds of thoughtful men.” He 
admits, too, that to lay down an 
guidance for action in such matters is 
very difficult indeed. He thinks, how- 
ever, that, “according to the usual 
course of human affairs, some crisis 
will probably occur which nobody fore- 
sees, and then men will be obliged to 
speak and act boldly ;” and he would 
therefure have them bethink them- 
selves of whither they are tending in 
time. 

But it is in the third chapter that 
the question of what is ordinarily 
termed Puritanism is more vigorously 
grappled with. Here, to begin with, 
is a very sharp attack :— 


‘* Once I happened to overhear a dia- 
logue somewhat similar to that which 
Charles Lamb, perhaps, only feigned to 
hear. I was travelling in a railway car- 
riage with a most precise-looking formal 
person, the arch-Quaker, if there be such 
aperson. His countenance was very noble, 
or rather had been so before it was frozen 
up. He said nothing: I felt a great re- 
spect for him. At last his mouth opened. 
I listened with attention ; I had hitherto 
lived with foolish, gad-abont, dinner-eat- 
ing, dancing people: now I was going to 
hear the words of retired wisdom ; when 
he thus addressed his young daughter 
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sitting opposite, ‘ Hast thee heard how 
Southamptons went lately?’ (in those 
days South-Western Railway shares were 
called Southamptons); and she replied, 
with like gravity, giving him some infor- 
mation that she had picked up about 
Southamptons yesterday evening. 

‘¢] leant back rather sickened as I 
thought what was probably the daily talk 
and the daily thoughts in that family, from 
which I conjectured all amusement was 
banished save that connected with intense 
money-getting.”’ 


A good story is always welcome; 
but let us a little examine the struc- 
ture of general reasoning which our 
author has reared upon or connected 
with his apologue. Puritanism, as 
here considered, may be fairly de- 
fined as being a form of Christian be- 
lief which especially opposes itself to 
two things ;—the first, the admission 
into the service of God of anything 
appealing to the imaginative part of 
our nature; the second, the indul- 
gence in gaiety and festivity even on 
those occasions on which other Chris- 
tians hold such indulgence to be allow- 
able and appropriate. It does not 
matter Whether Puritanism be the 
proper name for the kind of Chris- 
tianity in question ; it will not be dis- 
puted that there is such a Christianity 
zealously and widely professed, and 
for the present purpose that name will 
do for it as well as any other. But 
those who hold this belief, whatever 
they may call themselves, or be con- 
tented that we should call them, will 
hardly, we apprehend, be satisfied with 
the representations or assumptions of 
our author, in regard to the reasons 
upon which they ground their peculiar 
views and tenets. ‘There is a secret 
belief,” he tells us, “amongst some 
men that God is displeased with man’s 
happiness; and in consequence they 
sli about creation, ashamed and 
afraid to enjoy anything.” It may be 
so; but there are many persons who, 
on what appear to them to be Chris- 
tian principles, object to the worldly 
amusements and guaieties in which other 
Christians see no harm, without hav- 
ing any of the secret feeling here 
spoken of, or at any rate without pro- 
fessing or supposing that that is the 
consideration which guides or in- 
fluences them. Afterwards, indeed, 
our author himself allows the advocate 


of Puritanism to rest his cause on 
quite another ground. “ Well, but,” 
he makes him exclaim, “I do not ad= 
mit that my clients, on abjuring the 
pleasures of this world, fall into pride, 
or sullen sensuality, or intense money- 
getting. They only secure to them- 
selves more time for works of charity 
and for the love of God;” and he admits 
“that Puritanism, as far as it is an ab- 
negation of self, is good, or may be so.” 
But still this is, we conceive, an im- 
perfect statement of the case. 

The Puritanic objection to what are 
called innocent pleasures and amuse- 
ments parc much deeper than 
it is here made to do. The view that 
Puritanism takes of Christianity. is, 
that it is something utterly opposed to 
and condemnatory of what may be 
called the spirit of this world; that is, 
all the passions, tastes, and habits of 
the unregenerated or naturalman. Our 
author is mistaken in supposing (p. 27) 
that Puritans, such as he is dealing 
with, would agree with him in holding, 
without qualification, that the culti- 
vation of the affections is an object of 
life that may be legitimately pursued. 
‘They would only admit that it may be 
pursued in a religious or sanctified 
spirit. This is their fundamental prin- 
ciple, the indispensable condition upon 
which they allow themselves to take an 
interest in any thing. The absolute 
necessities of existence, food, raiment, 
and shelter, must, of course, be pro- 
vided for by the hands or by the head; 
but, whenever the heart, or the sesthetic 
part of our nature, suffers itself to be 
engaged or moved, it ought to be ina 
distinctly and positively religious spirit. 
How can a person holding such a faith 
as this take part in any of the common 
amusements of the world? How is it 
possible to make religious feeling either 
the chief motive, or even any part of the 
motive, for going to a ball, or to the 
theatre, or to any other place of public 
amusement? It is not, however, that 
the Puritan believes God tu be dis- 
we with man’s happiness. He 

lieves that what you call happiness 
—the sort of happiness in which you 
would have him indulge—happiness 
having no reference to religion—is 
forbidden by God, because its tend- 
ency is to mature and strengthen that 
natural worldliness which it is the 
main purpose of Christianity to sub- 
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due. Everything specially or dis- 
tinctively belonging to this world is 
spoken of, if at all, in the New Testa- 
ment, as he reads it, only to be de- 
dounced as that from which he must 
wean and withdraw himself. ‘The 
disciple of Christianity is taught to 
look upon this world as a foreign, it 
may be said an enemy’s, country, 
through which he is only to make 
his alpine to another. A Pagan 
Horace may sing of lingering to gather 
the flowers by the wayside, or of hav- 
ing them gathered for him— 
pimium breves 

Flores amoene ferre jube rose ; 
but there is nothing l’ke that in honest 
John Bunyan. And, as for painting and 
fine music in the worship of God, where 
is there any mention of that either—a 
Puritan of this stamp will ask—in the 
New Testament? “Sacred song!” 
What is it that Cowper in one of his 
letters says of the performance of the 
Messiah in Westminster Abbey at the 
first commemoration of Handel? It 
struck him, he declares, with as much 
astonishment and horror, as if he had 
heard that the condemned prisoners in 
Newgate had got the awful words of 
the judge’s sentence set to music, and 
were preparing to perform the piece 
in concert on the night before their 
execution. 

The subjects that fill the rest of 
the volume are mostly of a less con- 
troversial character. The one which 
is treated at the greatest length re- 
quired no little both of courage 
and of skill to ventufe upon,—* the 

at sin of great cities,” as it is 

ae This is the part of the 
work that will probably attract the 
largest share of immediate attention, 
and it contains many admirable things; 
but no just notion of the views put 
forward in it could be given in the 
way of abridgment or summary. Nor 
would it be possible to show forth by 
specimen or extract what is, to our 
mind, the finest thing in the book—an 
earlier chapter in which the author 
holds a conversation with a descendant 
of his own—a man of dilapidated for- 
tune, but still owning the country- 
house and garden in which the present 
essays are supposed to have been writ- 
ten. The mingled humour, fancy, and 
pathos here is exquisite. Among the 
other subjects are education, states- 
4 








manship, travelling, &c. The happiest 
thoughts in the happiest words meet 
us in every page, never soliciting our 
attention or obtruding themselves upon 
us by undue emphasis or meretricious 
glare, but only for that sinking the 
deeper into our hearts in their quiet 
earnestness and beauty. Wecan only 
subjoin two or three short paragraphs, 
taken almost without selection. 

rainy morning in the country makes 
our essayist break out, in some despe- 
ration, “So varied, extensive, and 
pervading are human distresses, sor- 
rows, short-comings, miseries, and mis- 
adventures, that a chapter of aid or 
consolation never comes amiss, I 
think ;” and here is one passage that 
drops from his pen in this mood : 


‘* Perhaps the wrongs we endure from 
unjust treatment would be easier to bear 
if our notions of justice were modified a 
little. For my part, instead of picturing 
her sword in hand, apparently engaged in 
blindly weighing out small groceries—a 
figure that would better denote the god- 
dess Fortune, as it seems to me—I ima- 
gine Justice travelling swiftly round about 
the earth, diffusing a mild effluence of light 
like that of a polar night, but followed 
not by her own attendants, but by the 
ungainly shadows of all evil things, envy 
and prejudice, indolence and selfishness, 
her enemies ; and these shadow- lay them- 
selves down before her in their malice, 
and love to intercept her light. The 
aspect of a good man scares them partially 
away, and then her light lies in great 
broad spaces on the mead: with most of 
us it is chequered, like the sunshine under 
trees; and there are poor creatures in 
whose presence all the evil shadows de- 
scend, leaving but a streak of light here 
and a spot there, where the hideous 
shadows do not quite fit in together. Hap- 
pily, however, all these shadows are mortal, 
and, as they die away, dark miserable 
places come into light and life again, and 
truth returns to them as her abodes for 
ever.” 


To this we may add two paragraphs 
from the next chapter : 


‘* The advantages of travel are very va- 
rious and very numerous. I have already 
put the knowledge to be gained as one of 
them. But this is for the young and the 
unworn. A far greater advantage is the 
repose of mind which travelling often 
gives, where nothing else could. It seems 
rather hard, though, that all our boasted 
philosophy cannot do what a little change 
of place so easily effects. It is. by no 
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magical property, however, that travelling 
does this. It is merely that by this 
change things assume their right propor- 
tions. The nightmares of care and trou- 
ble cease to weigh as if they were the only 
things of weight in the world. I know 
one who finds somewhat of the same ad- 
vantage in looking at the stars. He says, 
it suggests a welcome change of vountry. 
Indeed, he maintains that the aspect of 
these glorious worlds might somewhat 
comfort a man even under remorse.’’ 


Again : 

‘* As regards the enjoyments of travel, | 
should be sorry to say anything pedantic 
about them. They must vary so much 
according to the nature of the individual. 
In my view, they are to be found in the 
chance delights, rather than in the official 
part, of travelling. I go through a picture 
gallery, enjoying with instructed and well- 
regulated satisfaction all the things I 


ought to enjoy. Down iu the recesses of 
my mind, not communicated perhaps to 
any of my companions, is a secret hope 
that the room I see in the distance is 
really the last in the building, and that I 
shall have to go through no more. It is 
a warm day, and, stepping out on a bal- 
cony for a moment, I see a young girl 
carefully helping her infirm mother out of 
church, and playfully insisting on carry- 
ing the market burdens of both, far too 
heavy for her little self. I watch the pair 
to the corner of the street, and then turn 
back to see the pictures which must be 
seen. But the pictures will fade from m 

memory sooner than this little scene which 
I saw from the balcony. I have put that 
by for my private gallery. Doubtless we 
need not leave our own country to see 
much that is most beautiful in nature and 
in conduct ; but we are often far too much 
engaged, and too unobservant, to see it.”’ 





THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. 


RELATED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Cuap. VII. 


Houses in which Nelly is said to have lived—Burford House, Windsor, one of the few genuine— 
Her losses at basset—Court paid to Nelly by the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Cavendish, &c. 
—Death of her mother—Printed elegy on her death—Nelly’s household expenses—Bill for 
her chair—Death of Mrs. Roberts—Foundation of Chelsea Hospital—Nelly connected with 
its origin—Nell’s father was a Captain Thomas Gwyn—Books dedicated to Nelly—Death of 
her second son—The Earl of Burford created Duke of St. Alban’s—Nelly’s only letter—Ken 
and Nelly at Winchester—Nelly at Avington—Death of the King—Was the King poisoned ? 
Nelly to have been created Countess of Greenwich if the King had lived. 


THERE are more houses pointed 
out in which Nell Gwyn is said to 
have lived than sites of palaces belong- 
ing to King John, hunting-lodges be- 
lieved to have sheltered Queen Eliza- 
beth, or mansions and posting-houses 
in which Oliver Cromwell resided or 
put up. She is said by some to have 
been born at Hereford ; by others at 
London; and, since this story was 
commenced, Oxford it is found has a 
fair claim to be considered as her birth~ 
place. But the houses in which she 
is said to have lived far exceed in 
number the cities contending for the 
honour of her birth. She is believed 
by some to have lived at Chelsea, by 
others at Bagnigge Wells; Highgate, 
and Walworth, and Filberts, near 
Windsor, are added to the list of re- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVI. 





puted localities. A staring inscription 
in the Strand in London instructs 
the curious passenger that a house at 
the upper end of a narrow court was 
“formerly the dairy of Nell Gwyn.” 
I have been willing to believe in one 
and all of these conjectural residences, 
but, after long and careful inquiry, I 
am obliged to reject tuem all. i 
early life was spent in Drury Lane 
and Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; her latter 
life in Pall Mall, and in Burford House 
in the town of Windsor. The rate- 
books of the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields record her residence in 
Pall Mall from 1670 to her death, and 
the site of her house in Windsor may 
be established, were other evidence 
wanting, by maps and books, and con- 
firmed by oe eres recollec- 
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tions of many persons who are still 
alive.* 

We have seen from Cibber that 
Nelly was fond of having concerts at 
her house, and that she never failed in 
urging the claims of those who played 
and sung to the favourable considera- 
tion of the King and the Duke of 
York. She had her basset-table, too, 
and in one night is said to have lost 
to the beautiful Duchess of Mazarine 
as much as 1,400 guineas, or 5,000/. 
at least of our present money.f Basset, 
long the fashionable game, was I be- 
lieve introduced into this country from 
France. Etherege and Lady Mary 
Wortley have sung its attractions and 
its snares, and D’Urfey has condemned 
it in one of the best of his plays. Nor 
will Evelyn’s description of the basset- 
table which he saw on a Sunday night 
at Whitehall, only a few hours before 
the King was seized with his last ill- 
ness, be effaced from the memory of 
those to whom his work is known. 

Nelly possessed great interest with 
the King, and her house at Windsor, 
with its staircases painted expressly for 
her by the fashionable pencil of Verrio,{ 
was the rendezvous of all who wished 
to stand well at court. The Duke of 
Monmouth,—the handsome Sydney of 
De Grammont’s Memoirs, afterwards 
Earl of Romney—and the patriot Lord 
Cavendish, afterwards Duke of Devon- 
shire, were among Nelly’s friends. 
Such constant court was paid to her 
for political purposes by the Duke 
of Monmouth and Lord Cavendish, 
that Lady Rachael Russell records the 
King’s command that Nelly should 
refuse to see them.§ Monmouth was 
endeavouring to regain his situations, 
of which he had been properly de- 
prived by his father, and Cavendish 
was urging the claims of the Pro- 
testants on behalf of the famous Bill 
for excluding the Duke of York from 
the succession to the crown. Nelly, 
it will be remembered, had already 
identified herself with the Protestant 
interest, but the regard with which 
she was treated by King James is 


(July, 


ample evidence that she never abused 
her influence, in order to prejudice the 
King against his brother. 

Ihave already introduced the mother 
of Nelly by name to the reader, and 
I have now to record her death. “We 
hear,” says the Domestic Intelligencer 
of the 5th of August, 1679, “that 
Madam Ellen Gwyn’s mother, sitting 
lately by the water-side at her house 
by the Neat-Houses, near Chelsea, 
fell accidentally into the water and 
was drowned.” Oldys had seen a 
quarto pamphlet of the time giving an 
account of her death. This I have 
never met with, but among the Luttrell 
Collection of ballads and broadsides 
sold at the Stowe sale was an elegy 
“Upon that never-to-be-forgotten 
matron Old Madam Gwinn, who died 
in her own fishpond, 29 July, 1679.” 
The verse is of the lowest possible 
character of Grub Street elegy, nor 
could I, after a careful perusal, glean 
from it any biographical matter other 
than that she was very fat and was 
fond of brandy. That the old lady 
resided at one time with her daughter 
and in her house in Pall Mall, may, 
I think, be inferred from some curious 
bills for debts incurred by Nelly, acci- 
dentally discovered by Mr. Cole among 
the mutilated Exchequer papers, an 
apothecary’s bill containing charges for 
cordial juleps with pearls for Master 
Charles, and plasters, glysters, cordials, 
and “plasters as before,” all of which 
are described as for “old Mrs. Gwyn.” 


From these bills, with copies ef 


which I have been kindly furnished by 
Mr. Cole, some extracts may be made 
that will interest the reader. The bills 
are of a very miscellaneous nature—a 
chance saving of some twenty papers 
from a bundle of household and other 
expenses of the year 1675. They in- 
clude charges for dress, furniture, and 
table expenses; for white satin petti- 
coats, and white satin nightgowns ; for 
kilderkins of strong ale, ordinary ale, 
and “a barrel of eights ;” for alms to 
wee men; oats and beans; “for a fine 
andskip fan ;” for scarlet satin shoes 





* “‘The Prince of Wales is lodged [at Windsor] in the Princess of Denmark’s 
house, which was Mrs. Ellen Gwyn's.’’ Letter Aug. 14, 1688, Ellis Corresp. ii. 118. 

+ Lucas’s Lives of Gamesters, 12mo. 1714. 

¢ Accounts of the Paymaster of His Majesty’s Works and Buildings, preserved in the 
Audit Office. 

§ Lady Sunderland to Heury Sidney, 16 Dec. 1679. (Romney’s Diary, &c. i, 207.) 
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covered with silver lace, and a pair of 
satin shoes laced over with gold for 
‘ Master Charles,’ her son. One bill 
alone has escaped entire—the bill for 
a sedan chair, running as follows :— 


June 17, 1675. 


the body of the chaire . . 03 10 00 
the best neats leather to cover 
the outside . , 4 - 03 10 00 
600 inside nailes, coulered and 
burnishd . ‘ Z - 00 11 00 
600 guilt with water gold at 
5s. per cent. ° . . 01 10 00 
1200 outside nailes, the same 
old, at 8s. per cent - 04 16 00 
300 studds, the same gold - 01 16 00 
2000 halfe roofe nailes, the same 
gold . ‘ 01 14 00 


200 toppit nailes, same gold . 03 14 00 
5 spriggs for the top, rich guilt 04 00 00 
a haspe for the doore, rich guilt 01 10 00 
ffor change of 4 glasses . . 02 00 00 
2 pound 5s. for one new glasse, 

to be abated out of that ffor 


a broken glasse 15s. . - 01 10 00 
ffor guilding windows andirons 01 05 00 
Serge ffor the bottom. . 00 02 00 
canuisse to put vnder the lea- 

ther . : ° , - 00 08 00 
all sorts of iron nailes_ . - 00 05 00 
workmanshipe, the chaire in- 

side and outside . ‘ . 02 10 00 

34 11 00 


Reict. dated 13 July, 1675, 
for “ 30£ in full discharge.”’ 


Such then was the chair in which 
Nelly was carried to the court and the 
two theatres, on which many an ap- 
prentice has gazed with interest and 
admiration, from which Dryden has 
received a look of friendly recognition, 
and to which its owner has been led 
by the proud Sir Peter Lely. 

In the autumn of 1679 died Mrs. 
Roberts, the daughter of a clergyman, 
who had lived with the King, though she 
is not known to have had any children 
by him.* She had sent for Burnet 
when dying, and expressed her sense 
of sorrow for her past life in so sincere 
a manner, that he desired her to de- 
scribe her contrition in a letter to the 
King. At her request Burnet drew 
the draft of such a letter, but she 


never had strength enough to copy it 
out. Burnet on this wrote in his own 
name to the King, and sent a strong 
letter of remonstrance through Wi 
Chiffinch, the keeper of the backstairs. 
Seldom, indeed, has a sovereign been 
addressed so boldly as by Burnet in 
this letter.t The King read it twice 
over, and then threw it in the fire ; ex- 
pressing himself not long after with 
great sharpness when Burnet’s name 
was mentioned to him. 

Charles however had his own way; 
in this life at least, of atoning for his 
misdeeds, and to one of his best actions 
he is said to have been instigated by 
no less a person than Nell Gwyn. 

This was the erection of a Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea for aged and dis- 
abled soldiers, the first stone of which 
was laid by the King himself in the 
spring of 1682. The idea, it is said, 
originated with Nelly, and I see no 
reason to doubt the tradition, sup- 
poe as it is by the known benevo- 
ence of her character, her sympathy 
with the suffering, and the fact that 
sixty years ago at least Nelly’s share 
in its foundation was recorded beneath 
her portrait serving as the sign of a 
— house adjoining the Hospital.{ 

he sign remains, but not the inscrip- 
tion. Yet the tradition is still rife in 
Chelsea, and is not soon likely to die 
out. Ormonds, and Granbys, and Ad- 
miral Vernons disappear, but Nell 
remains, and long may she swing with 
her favourite lamb in the row or street 
commemorated for ever in the Chelsea 
Pensioners of Wilkie! 

There were thousands alive when 
the Hospital was first thought of, who 
carried about them marks of service 
in the recent struggle which distracted 
the three kingdoms, in a way in which, 
let us hope, they will never again be 
made to suffer. There were old men 
who had fought at Edge Hill and 
Marston Moor, and younger ones who 
could show that they had bled at 
Naseby or at Worcester. The Resto- 
ration had witnessed the establishment 
of a standing army, and many of the 
veterans whowere still filling the ranks 





Lady Rachael Russell to her husband, 3 April, 1680. (Miss Berry’s Lady Rachael, 


p. 210, pp. 215, 367.) 


* Unless, indeed, the ‘‘ Carola Roberts,’’ of the Secret Service Expenses of Charles 
II. is the daughter of this Mrs. Roberts by the King. 
+ Burnet, i. 457, ii. 287, and vi. 257, ed. 1823; also Calamy’s Life, ii. 83, 


t Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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of the Coldstream Guards and the 
Oxford Blues were becoming unfit for 
active service, and younger men were 
required to fill their places. What 
was to become of the veterans when 
their pay was gone? ‘Their trade had 
been war, and their pay never sufli- 
cient for more than their immediate 
wants. But for Chelsea Hospital they 
might have starved on the casual 
bounty of the people and the chance 
assistance of their younger comrades. 

There is another and a stronger 
reason than any hitherto advanced for 
the part which Nelly evinced in the 
erection of Chelsea Hospital. Since 1 
undertook to write her life, such has 
been the revived interest in he: name, 
that I have been kindly supplied with 
many curious illustrations, some of 
consequence, relating to her after-life, 
and therefore to be told hereafter, and 
with one circumstance of moment 
which I should have been glad to have 
known earlier. The reader will re- 
collect that I was unable to supply 
either the Christian name or calling of 
the father of Nelly. These, by the 
kindness of two distinguished anti- 
quaries, Mr. David Laing of Edin- 
burgh, and the late Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, I have since ascer- 
tained. Her father was “Thomas 
Gwyn, a captain, of an ancient family 
in Wales,”* so that Nelly herself was 
a soldier’s daughter. Her father must 
have died when she was very young ; 
perhaps before her birth. Her ae 
privations were those therefore inci- 
dent to a soldier's life. Had the cap- 
tain lived, we should probably have 
never heard of Nell Gwyn. 

In an age when new books were 
numerous—and few appeared without 
a dedication—it is natural to infer that 
Nelly would not escape. Three dedi- 
cations are known to her. One in 
1674, by Duffet, before his play of 
“ The Spanish Rogue ;” a second in 
1678 by Whitcomb, before a rare little 
volume called “Janua Divorum: or 
the Lives and Histories of the Heathen 
Gods :” and a third in 1679, by Mrs. 
Behn, before her play of “The Feigned 
Courtezans.” All are adulatory. Whit- 
comb inscribes his book, “'To the il- 
lustrious Madam Ellen Gwin;” but 
Aphra Behn, the Astrea of the stage, 


* See note on p. 39 for my 
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is still stronger; “ Your permission 
has enlightened me, and I with shame 
look back on my past ignorance which 
suffered me not to pay an adoration 
long since where there was so very 
much due; yet even now, though se- 
cure in my opinion, I make this sacri- 
fice with infinite fear and trembling, 
well knowing that so excellent and 
perfect a creature as yourself differs 
only from the divine powers in this— 
the offerings made to you ought to be 
worthy of you, whilst they accept the 
will alone.” Well might Johnson ob- 
serve, that in the meanness and ser- 
vility of hyperbolical adulation, Dryden 
had never been equalled, except by 
Aphra Behn in an address to Eleanor 
Gwin. But the arrow of adulation is 
not yet drawn to the head, and Mrs. 
Behn goes on to say, “ Besides all the 
charms, and attractions, and powers 
of your sex, you have beauties pecu- 
liar to yourself—an eternal sweetness, 
youth, and air which never dwelt in 
any face but yours. You never ap- 

ar but you dat the hearts of all that 
1ave the happy fortune to see you, as 
if you were made on purpose to put 
the whole world into good humour.” 
This however is not all, for the strain 
turns to her children, and her own 
humility, and is therefore nearer the 
truth. “Heaven has bestowed on you,” 
adds Aphra, “two noble branches, 
whom you have permitted to wear 
those glorious titles which you your- 
self generously neglected.” T'wo noble 
branches indeed they were, if the graver 
of Blooteling, who wrought while Nelly 
was alive, has not done more than 
justice to their looks. 

Troubles were now surrounding 
Nelly. At Paris, in September, 1680, 
died James Lord Beauclerk, her se- 
cond and youngest son. In the sum- 
mer of the succeeding year, Lacy, the 
actor, was buried in St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, whither she herself was 
soon to follow him. In 1683 died 
Charles Hart, her old admirer ; and in 
the following year died Major Mohun. 
A garter and other honours awaited 
the son of her old rival, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. Yet she was. still 


cheerful, and sought still more assi- 
duously for other honours for her only 
child. Nor was the King unwilling to 


authority for this statement. 
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hearken to the entreaties of Nelly in 
her boy’s behalf. On the 10th of Ja- 
nuary, 1683-4, eight days after the 
death of old Henry Jermyn, Earl of 
St. Alban’s, the boy Earl of Burford 
was created Duke of St. Alban’s and 
appointed to the then lucrative offices 
of Registrar of the High Court of 
Chancery and Master Falconer of Eng- 
land, with remainder to his heirs, by 
whom the title and the office of Master 
Falconer are still enjoyed. 

It is to this period of Nelly’s life 
that a letter relates, the only letter of 
her composition that is known to exist. 
It is written on a sheet of my 4 thin 
gilt-edged paper, and in a neat, Italian 
hand, and thus addressed :— 


“These for Madam Jennings over- 
against the Tub Tavern in Jermin 
Street, London. 

‘* Windsor, Burford House, 
‘* April 14, 1684. 

‘¢ Mapam.—TI have received y" Letter, 
and I desire y* would speake to my Ladie 
Williams to send me the Gold Stuffe, & a 
Note with it, because I must sign it, then 
she shall have her Money y* next Day of 
Mr. Trant ; pray tell her Ladieship, that 
I will send her a Note of what Quantity 
of Things I’le have bought, if her Ladie- 
ship will put herselfe to y° Trouble to buy 
them ; when they are bought I will sign a 
Note for her to be payd. Pray Madam, 
let y° Man goe on with my Sedan, and 
send Potvin and Mr. Coker down to me, 
for I want them both. The Bill is very 
dear to boyle the Plate, but necessity hath 
noe Law. I am afraid M™. you have for- 
gott my Mantle, which you were to line 
with Musk Colour Sattin, and all my 
other Things, for you send me noe Patterns 
nor Answer. Monsieur Lainey is going 
away. Pray send me word about your 
son Griffin, for his Majestie is mighty well 
pleased that he will goe along with my 
Lord Duke. I am afraid you are so much 
taken up with your owne House, that you 
forgett my Business. My service to dear 
Lord Kildare, and tell him I love him with 
all my heart. Pray M™. see that Potvin 
brings now all my Things with him: My 
Lord Duke’s bed, &c. if he hath not made 
them all up, he may doe that here, for if 
I doe not get my Things out of his Hands 
now, I shall not have them until this time 
twelvemonth. The Duke brought me 
down with him my Crochet of Diamonds; 
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and I love it the better because he brought 
it. Mr. Lumley and everie body else will 
tell you that it is the finest Thing that 
ever was seen. Good M™. speake to Mr. 
Beaver to come down too, that I may be- 
speake a Ring for the Duke of Grafton 
before he goes into France. 

‘« Thave continued extreme ill ever since 
you left me, and I am soe still. I have 
sent to London for a Dr. I believe I shall 
die. My service to the Dutchess of Nor- 
folk and tell her. I am as sick as her 
Grace, but do not know what I ayle, al- 
though shee does..... 

‘*¢ Pray tell my Ladie Williams that the 
King’s Mistresses are accounted ill pay- 
masters, but shee shall have her Money 
the next Day after I have the stuffe. 

‘¢ Here is a sad slaughter at Windsor, 
the young mens taking y™ Leaves and 
going to France, and, although they are 
none of my Lovers, yet I am loath to part 
with the men. Mrs. Jennings I love you 
with all my Heart and soe good bye. 

‘“s..0." 
‘* Let me have an Answer to this Letter.’’ 


This highly characteristic letter was ° 
found by Cole, and transmitted to 
Walpole, who has expressed the delight 
he felt at its perusal. Who Madam 
Jennings was I am not aware; nor 
have I succeeded in discovering any- 
thing of moment about Lady Wil- 
liams. Potvin was an upholsterer.* 
The Duchess of Norfolk was the 
daughter and sole heir of Henry Mor- 
daunt Earl of Peterborough, and 
Nelly would appear to have been on 
intimate terms with her. When her 
divorce from the Duke was before a 
court of law, Nelly’s evidence, imper- 
fectly as it has reached us, was very 
characteristic of her mode of reply 
even to an ordinary question. The 
father of Secretary Craggs was foot- 
man to this gallant Duchess. 

When the Rye House Plot had 
given to Charles a great distaste for 
Newmarket and Audley End, he de- 
termined on building a palace at Win- 
chester, and Wren was required to 
design a structure worthy of the site 
and the monarch for whom it was in- 
tended. The works were commenced 
in earnest, and Charles was often at 
Winchester watching the progress of 
the building, and enjoying the sports 











* See Privy Purse Expenses of the reigns of Charles II. and James II. printed by 


the Camden Society, p. 186. 


‘‘Tho. Otway ’’ and ‘‘ Jhon Poietevin’’ are witnesses 
to a power of attorney of Nelly’s, now in Mr. Cole’s possession, 
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of the chase in the New Forest or the 
relaxation of fishing in the waters of 
the Itchin. Nelly accompanied him 
to Winchester, and on one occasion 
the pious and learned Ken, then a pre- 
bendary of Winchester, was required 
to surrender his prebendal house as 
a lodging for Nelly. Ken properly 
refused to surrender his house to the 
mistress of his Sovereign. Nor was 
Charles displeased with the firmness 
displayed by this good and great man. 
It was characteristic of Charles II. to 
love in others the goodness which he 
himself'was unable to practise. He knew 
that Ken was right ; appreciated his 
motives; and one of his last acts was to 
make the very person by whom he was 
thus so properly admonished Bisho 
of Bath and Wells, the see from whic 
he chose to be conscientiously deprived, 
as Sancroft from Canterbury, rather 
than forget the oath he had taken of 
fealty to a former Sovereign. 

Unable to obtain admission to the 

rebendal dwelling of the pious Ken, 
Kelly was lodged at Avington, the 
seat of the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
so notorious for the part she took in 
the duel in which her husband was 
slain by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Avington lies about three miles to the 
north-east of Winchester, and before 
thé death of the last Duke of Chandos 
Nelly’s dressing-room at Avington 
was still shewn.* Another attraction 
of the same house was a fine character- 
istic portrait by Lely of the Countess 
of oeetbers as Minerva, recently 
sold at the sale at Stowe, whither it had 
been removed from Avington with the 
rest of the Chandos property. 

Ken’s refusal occurred probably 
during the last visit which Nelly was 
to make to Winchester. The follow- 
ing winter was spent by the court at 
Whitehall, amid gaieties common to 
that festive season; and what these 
gaieties were like we may learn from 
the Longa of a Sunday preserved by 
Evelyn. “I can never forget,” says 
the high-minded author of Sylva, “ the 
inexpressible luxury and profaneness, 
gaming, and all dissoluteness, and, as 
It were, a total forgetfulness of God 
(it being Sunday evening), which this 


* Forster’s Stowe Catalogue, p. 179. 
Evelyn, 4 Feb. 1684-5. 


t Burnet, ii. 460, ed. 1823. 
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day se’nnight I was witness of; the 
King sitting and toying with his eon- 
cubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, Ma- 
zarine, &c. a French boy singing love 
songs in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about twenty of the great courtiers 
and other dissolute persons were at 
basset round a large table, a bank of 
at least 2,000/. in gold before them ; 
upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me made strange reflections. 
Six days after all was in the dust.” 
The fatal termination of this Sunday 
scene was even more sudden than 
Evelyn has described. The revels 
extended over Sunday night until the 
next morning. At eight of that same 
morning the King swooned away in 
his chair, and lay for nearly two hours 
in a state of apoplexy, all his phy- 
sicians despairing of his recovery. He 
rallied for a time, regained possession 
of his intellects, and died, on the fol- 
lowing Friday, sensible of his sins, and 
seeking forgiveness both of God and 
man. His end was that of a man, 
never repining that it was so sudden ; 
and his good-nature was exhibited on 
his death-bed in a thousand particu- 
lars. He sought pardon from his queen, 
forgiveness from his brother, and the 
excuses of those who stood watching 
about his bed. What his last words 
were, is I believe unknown; but his 
dying requests made to the Duke his 
brother concluded with “ Let not poor 
Nelly starve ;”{ a recommendation, 
says Fox, in his famous introductory 
chapter, that is much to his honour. 
That Charles II. was poisoned was 
the belief of many at the time. It had 
been common previously to attribute 
the sudden death of any great person 
to poison, and the rumour on this oc- 
casion it is thought should form no ex- 
ception to the rule of vulgar delusions. 
Yet in Charles's case the suspicions are 
not without support from competent 
authorities. “ I am obliged to observe,” 
says Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
“that the most knowing and the most 
deserving of all his physicians did not 
only believe him poisoned, but thought 
himself so too, not long after, for hay- 
ing declared his opinion a little too 
boldly.”§ Bishop Patrick strengthens 


+ Evelyn, 4 Feb. 1684-5, 


§ Buckingham’s Works, ii. 82. 8vo. 1729. 
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the supposition, from the testimony of 
Sir Thomas Mellington, who sat with 
the King for three days and never 
went to Sed in three nights.* Lord 
Chesterfield, who lived among many 
whowere likely to be well informed, and 
was himself the grandson of the Earl 
of Chesterfield who was with Charles 
at his death, states positively that the 


King was poisoned.f The Duchess of 


Portsmouth, when in England, in 1699, 
is said to have told Lord Chancellor 
Cowper that Charles II. was poisoned 
at her house by one of her footmen in 
a dish of chocolate, and Fox had 
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heard a somewhat similar report from 
the family of his mother, who was 

eat-grand-daughter to the Duchess.§ 
The supposed parallel cases of the 
deaths of Henry Prince of Wales and 
King James I. are supported by no 
testimony so strong as that advanced 
in the case of King Charles II. 

Had the King lived, Nelly was to 
have had a peerage for herself, and 
the title chosen was that of Countess 
of Greenwich. || This of course she 
did not now care to obtain, and her 
own end was also near. 





SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, illustrating the History and Antiquities of the 
County. Published by the Sussex Archeological Society. Volume III. 8vo. 


AMONG the various provincial so- 
cieties which now contribute their 
periodical quota to our stores of ar- 
cheological learning none has pursued 
its way to better purpose than the 
Sussex Archeological Society. A 
large majority of its papers are sub- 


stantial accessions to the history of 


the county. We can only attribute 
this successful result to good direction 
and distribution of labour; to the pro- 
posal of definite objects, and to their 
determined and earnest pursuit. The 
mere dilettante may trifle for ever. It 
is true that archeology requires mi- 
nute and often tedious inquiries, which 
must not be discouraged, as they 
form the materials of the most trust- 
worthy edifice ; but it is also true that 
the pursuit admits of the utmost dis- 
cursiveness in its objects of atten- 
tion, and it is the excess of this liberty 
which requires to be checked and con- 
trolled, in order that societies may pro- 


* Bishop Patrick’s Autobiography, p. 101. 
{ Dean Cowper in Spence’s Anecdotes, ed. Singer, p. 367. 


duce something better than a farrago 
of the most heterogeneous and unequal 
qualities. It is evident that the Sussex 
Archeological Society is a corps which 
has been drilled into very efficient 
working order by its excellent secre- 
tary, Mr. Blaauw, who is himself one 
of the most painstaking and indus- 
trious of the body he so judiciously 
directs. 

The present volume contains several 
papers of considerable historical value. 
One of these is a series of letters ad- 
dressed to Ralph de Neville, bishop of 
Chichester, in the reign of King Henry 
III. selected by Mr. Blaauw, from the 
originals preserved in the Tower of 
London. Though Neville was chan- 
cellor during part of the time when 
they were written, they reveal no po- 
litical secrets; but they develope many 
interesting particulars of the agricul- 
ture and condition of Sussex in the 
thirteenth century, and include some 





+ Letters to his Son. 
§ Fox, p. 67. 


|| This I give on the authority of the curious passage in a MS. book by Van Bossen, 
kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. David Laing. The whole passage is as follows :— 
‘¢ Charles the 2d. naturall sone of King Charles the 2d. borne of Hellenor or 
Nelguine, dawghter to Thomas Guine, a capitane of ane antient familie in Wales, who 
showld bein advanced to be Countes of Greeniez, but hindered by the king’s death, 


and she lived not long after his Mati. 
Stablane and Earle of Berward. 


He is not married.”’ 


Item, he was advanced to the title of Duke 


(‘* The Royall Cedar,’’ by 


Frederick Van Bossen. MS. folio. 1688. p. 129.) 
One of the last acts of the antiquarian life of that curious inquirer Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe was to note down some valuable memoranda for this story of Nell 


Gwyn. 


Among other things, Mr. Sharpe directed Mr. Laing’s attention to the curious 


entry in the volume by Van Bossen, still in Mr. Laing’s possession. 
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of the earliest familiar details extant 
relating to the management of a landed 
estate. A few allusions, however, to 
public events are interspersed : among 
these is the following account of the 
execution of Sir William de Braose, in 
a letter from N. abbat of Vaudey, 


‘“* Know for certain that on the morrow 
Got 30, 1230) of the apostles Philip 
and James, at a certain manor which is 
called Crokin, he was hanged in a tree, 
nor that secretly or by night, but publicly 
and in full day, 800 men, and more than 
that, being called together to this misera- 
ble and lamentable spectacle, and those 
especially to whom Sir William de Braus 
and his sons were odious on account of 
the death of their ancestors or other inju- 
ries inflicted on them.”’ 


This confirms a statement of Mat- 
thew Paris, which was doubtfully re- 
ceived by Dugdale. The site of the 
manor of Crokin is not precisely as- 
certained, but Mr. Blaauw states that 
the place where Braose was buried is 
still known as Cae Gwilym ddu or 
Black William’s Field. He had mar- 
ried a natural daughter of king John. 

The letter numbered 669 contains 
an extraordinary statement. A certain 
chaplain named William Dens, vicar 
of the church of Mundeham near Chi- 
chester, was not only married, but had 
two wives, and moreover claimed to 
have the Pope’s letters of dispensation 
to that effect; though it is remarked 
that such letters could never have 
emanated from the conscience of ovr 
lord the Pope, and moreover were 
contrary to the statutes of the general 
council. 

In two appropriations of localities 
we believe Mr. Blaauw has fallen into 
misapprehensions. When Ralph de 
Neville was dean of Lichfield he was 
also rector of Thorp, and in p. 39 Mr. 
Blaauw remarks * that 

‘From the mention of the fair of St. 
Edmund it is clear that, though there are 
numerous parishes named Thorp in va- 
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rious counties, the dean’s rectory was 
Edmundthorpe, otherwise called Mering- 
thorp, or Edmerethorp, on the eastern 
border of Leicestershire, in the gift of the 
crown.”’ 


But “ the cellerer and sacrist of St. 
Edmund” which are mentioned lead 
us to the great abbey at Bury in Suf- 
folk, and the “ fair” held in that town. 
We conclude therefore that the Thorp 
of which Ralph de Neville was Rector 
was Thorp Morieux in Suffolk, about 
ten miles from Bury St. Edmund’s. 

In p. 41 the “ prior Newicensis” is 
supposed to have been the head of the 
priory of Newark near Guildford in 
Surrey ; but is there not a Newick in 
the rape of Lewes, where the priory of 
Lewes possessed a manor, and probably 
had a cell or grange whose chief would 
be called the prior of Newick ? 

From the close and patent rolls of 
King John some interesting notices of 
one of the Sussex castles were col- 
lected by the Rev. John Sharpe, the 
translator of William of Malmesbury, 
when resident at Shipley, in which 
parish its ruins are seen. They form 
the first article in the present volume. 
The castle of Cnapp or Knepp was 
seized into the king’s hands on the for- 
feiture of William de Braose. King 
John was himself at Knepp in 1206, 
1209, 1211, and 1215; and his Queen 
Isabella resided there for eleven days 
in 1214-15. At length, only four 
months before his death, John ordered 
it to be burnt and destroyed, that it 
might not fall into the hands of his 
enemies: and it was not again restored. 
The ancient castle of Pevensey re- 
ceived a similar sentence at the same 
time. 

Mr. M. A. Lower communicates 
some account of the castle of Bellen- 
combre, on the banks of the river 
Varenne in Normandy, connected with 
the history of Sussex as the original 
seat of the Warrens, afterwards Earls 
of Surrey, and the founders of Lewes 





* Adding in a note that “in Nichols’s Leicestershire, this name is erroneously con- 
jectured to have arisen from the grant made in 1266 to Edmund Earl of Lancaster.’ 
But this is scarcely the true state of the case. The place is called in several records 
Edmundthorpe and Thorpe Edmond; and, as the historian of Leicestershire says, 
the fact of Earl Edmund having held the manor may have contributed to that 
corruption ; but Mr. Nichols quotes two authorities earlier than 1226, which give its 
original name ; in Domesday book it appears as Edmerestorp, and in a record dated 
1141 it is called Thorpe-Edmere. ‘The true etymology is obviously from a Saxon 
owner named Eadmer, not Edmund. The church was dedicated to Saint Michael. 
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riory. It presents an example of the 
injuries to which some of the antiqui- 
ties of France have recently been sub- 
jected, in consequence of the subdi- 
vision of estates. 


‘The property was purchased by the 
present proprietor for the sum of 10,000 
francs, in the year 1835, for the express 
purpose of selling the materials; and so 
little ashamed is the old man of his sordid 
spoliation, that he told us, with an air of 
the utmost satisfaction, that he had within 
the last ten years sold 18,000 feet of free- 
stone, procured by the demolition of the 
two entrance towers only.”’ 


Two prints show the very different 
appearance of the castle of Bellen- 
combre in the year 1832 and the year 
1849. 

Another memoir by Mr. Blaauw 
illustrates the history of the Cluniac 
Priory of St. Pancras at Lewes, its 
priors and monks. When the railway 
was cut through the site of this priory 
in the years 1845 and 1846, it will be 
recollected that the site of the chapter 
house was entirely excavated, and the 
coffins of the founder William de 
Warren and his wife Gundrada, daugh- 
ter of the Conqueror, were, among 
others, discovered.* few yards 
further on, the line traversed the 
eastern end of the priory church, and 
ascertained that it terminated in five 
apses, resembling in that respect, if we 
rightly remember, the abbey church of 
Battle. Of these interesting disco- 
veries a plan by Mr. John Parsons is 
prefixed to the present memoir, in 
which Mr. Blaauw first compares the 
foundations with the report made by 
John Portinari, one of the royal com- 
missioners,f previously to the falling 
down of the church in 1538; and then 
proceeds to recount some particulars 
of the rule maintained in houses of 
the Cluniac order, adding a list of the 

riors, with biographical particulars.{ 

e also notices that in the new edition 
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of the Monasticon the date of the sur- 
render of the priory is erroneously 
given as Nov. 6, 1538, instead of Nov. 
16, 1537. 

The Rev. M. A. Tierney, author of 
the History of Arundel, 8vo. 1834, has 
communicated some notes made in 
1847, during an excavation in the 
chapel formerly belonging to the col- 
lege of the Holy Trinity, and still at- 
tached to the east end of the ish 
church of Arundel. This chapel, hav- 
ing been used from the period of its 
foundation as the burial place of the 
earls, was spared from the destruction 
which overtook the college itself at the 
dissolution of religious houses. Henry 
the last Earl of the Fitz Alans re- 
ceived a grant of the property of the 
college in 1544, and was buried within 
the chapel in 1579. The Howards, 
who succeeded, have continued to use 
the chapel as their place of sepulture, 
but have never erected any monu- 
ments. Their interments had been 
confined to two vaults, sunk in 1624, 
in the chapel of Our Lady, to the 
north of the principal chapel: the re- 
spective entrances of which were on 
the north and south sides of the tomb 
of John Earl of Arundel (ob. 1421), 
marked (1) in the plan in the next page. 
These vaults being already crowded, 
it was thought advisable to construct 
another repository ; and with this view 
the space under the sanctuary and 
altar of the college chapel, extendin 
from the foot of the central tomb (G 
of Thomas Earl of Arundel and Bea- 
trix his Countess to the great east 
window, and comprising the whole 
width of the area, was selected; and 
in Feb. 1847 the works were com- 
menced, which led to the discoveries 
described by Mr. Tierney. 

At the spot marked (A) was found 
the skeleton of a man, more than six 
feet in height, placed within a coffin 
constructed of loose stones, which had 





* Described and engraved in our Magazine for Dec. 1845. 
+ This is included in the Camden Society’s yolume of Letters on the Suppression of 
the Monasteries; where the editor, Mr. Wright, adopted a MS. memorandum written 


on the original MS., stating that “‘ this is Richard Moryson’s hand.”’ 


Portinari, how- 


ever, was a real name, as Mr. Blaauw shows. 
t All the priors were Normans before Johannes de Novo Castro, who arrived at 


Lewes in 1298, and so were his successors until 1325. 


John, says Mr. Blaauw, was 


‘‘ probably the first prior of English birth ;’’? but we would suggest that he came 
rather from one of the Norman places named Neufchatel, than from an English “ New- 


castle.’’ 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVI. 
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(Plan of the Collegiate Chapel at Arundel.) 


evidently formed architectural por- 
tions of the old priory church. 

When the workmen came to the 
vault marked (B) they not only found 
in it the four coflins of Philip Howard, 


Earl of Arundel, his Countess, and his 
two sons, which were known to be 
contained in it, but also another body, 
wrapped in lead, and “ much resem- 
bling a mummy-case.” 





An inscription, rudely scratched 
with the point of some sharp instru- 
ment, announced it to belong to Mary 
COUNTES OF ARUNDEL 1557, 20 octTo- 
BER. Deeply read as Mr. Tierney is 
in all the annals of the Howards, it is 
an enigma to explain how the body of 


this lady came to this spot. She is 
known to have been buried in the 
church of St. Clement Danes, near 
Temple Bar.* But it appears that 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, by his will 
dated 1641, desired that, if his grand- 
mother of Norfolk’s body could be 
found in St. Clement’s church, it should 


be carried to Arundel: and as that 
lady, who was also named Mary, and 
who died only one month before her 
mother-in-law the countess, was pro- 
bably laid near the same spot, Mr. 
Tierney conjectures that when the 
search was made, in fulfilment of Earl 
Thomas's will, the countess was in 
error removed and the duchess still 
left behind. 

The next day another stone coffin 
resembling the former was found at 
(C) ; some of the stones of which, when 
fitted together, proved to have been 
the jamb of one of the round-headed 





* The account of her funeral which Mr. Tierney quotes from Strype’s Memorials is 
that of Machyn the merchant-taylor: see his Diary, printed by the Camden Society, 
p- 155. The chief mourners were not, as Strype has it, ‘‘ my lady of Worcester, lady 
Lumley, /ady North, and /ady St. Leger,’ bvt the two former, with lord North and 
Sir Anthony St. Leger. 





The Duchess of Norfolk’s funeral occurs ibid. p. 149. 
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windows of the ancient Norman 
church, which was pulled down to be 
replaced by the present structure, 
erected in 1380. With eachof the stone 
coffins was found a mason’s trowel or 
float, its handle Fan ores broken off, 
showing, as Mr. Freeman suggests, that 
“its work was done”—perhaps show- 
ing, we may add, that its owner's 
work was also done; for may not the 
bodies have been those of masons who 
died during the progress of the build- 
ing ? Considering the materials of 
which the coffins were formed, this 
appears to usa far more probable sup- 
— than that suggested by Mr. 

ierney, namely, that the bodies were 
those of two monks of the older priory 
who were lingering there at the time of 
its dissolution. He is directed to this 
conclusion by the consideration that 
“they could scarcely have belonged to 
the new college ; for the brethren would 
certainly not be buried nearer to the altar 
than the masters, and the first three 
masters, Ertham, White, and Colmord, 
have their graves at the entrance of the 
chapel leading from the church.”’ 


For our own part we are much in- 
clined to regard these characteristic 
entombments as those of freemasons, 
who might claim or appropriate such 
a privilege of interment during the 
progress of ecclesiastical buildings— 
of course taking with their betters the 
chances of subsequent disturbance. 

In the vault under the canopied 
tomb (E) of the earls Thomas and 
William, who died in 1524 and 1535, 
was also found the body of Henry the 
last Fitzalan earl, inclosed in a leaden 
case, precisely as that of his second 
wife already described. Across the 
breast was written 


HEN. FIZALEN 
1579. 


In the same vault were three other 
bodies, one of which was identified as 
that of Henry lord Stafford, who died 
in 1637, in his sixteenth year ; and the 
others were attributed to the two earls 
commemorated by the monument 
erected over it. There was also found 
the lower half of a statuette of the 
Virgin, splendidly painted and gilt. 


Mr. Lower’s Observations on the 
Buckle, the badge of the family of 
Pelham, and the Crampet, the badge 
of the family of La Warr, start from 
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an historical legend; both badges 
having had, it is said, the same origin, 
in the capture of John king of France 
at the battle of Poictiers. According 
to an inscription formerly at Lough- 
ton, one of the residences of the Pel- 
hams, 

‘« Johan de Pelham, dans le temps de 
Edouard III. 1356, & la guerre de Poic- 
tiers, en prenant le roi de France priso- 
nier, avoit donné pour ensign d’honneur 
la Boucle, et Roger la War le chape de 
Vepée; la Boucle etoit portée aut’ foix 
auz deux cotés d’une Cage.”’ 


This inscription seems to have borne 
the date 1503; and the same family 
tradition will be found related more 
at length in Collins’s Peerage. We 
confess we are not satisfied of the 
authenticity of the claim. Froissart 
states of king John’s capture, that 
he yielded himself to Sir Denis Mor- 
beck, a knight of Artois in the English 
service; and, being forced from him, 
was afterwards claimed as prisoner by 
more than ten knights and esquires. 
Froissart does not mention Sir John 
Pelham nor Sir Roger la Warr; nor 
do any other of the chroniclers. The 
cage occurs as a crest on the -seal 
of Sir John Pelham, living in the reign 
of King Henry VI. which is here en- 
graved. He and his father were both 
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constables of Pevensey Castle; and 
that office itself may have suggested 
the device of a cage. He quarters the 
arms of Crownell, of which family his 
mother was an heiress. But, whatever 
its origin, the Pelham buckle was 
widely known in Sussex, and Mr. 
Lower has traced it as an architec- 
tural ornament still decorating many 
churches in the county, which were 
doubtless indebted to the munificence 
of the family. His illustrative sketches 
of these sculptures add considerable 
interest to his essay. A simple buckle 
was the cognisance, as in Sir John 





Counterseal. 


Pelham’s seal; but the more recent 
Pelhams (down to the present Earl of 
Chichester and the Duke of Newcastle, ) 
have formed a secondary coat of arms 
of two buckles with girdles attached, 
as a quartering to their original canting 
coat of three pelicans. This was an 
innovation in the reign of James the 
First, when Sir Thomas Pelham com- 
plains to his cousin Sir William of the 
alteration : 


‘* They have added to the Buckle a part 
of the girdle ; which I did never see in 
all the seals of arms I have, or on any 
escutcheon.”’ 


It was, in fact, an instance (of which 
there are other examples) of multiply- 
ing quarterings by forming them out 
of crests and badges. 

Mr. Lower has been less successful 
in tracing examples of the cognisance of 
La Warr. He gives but two: one from 
Broadwater Church, and the other 
from Gerard Legh’s Accidens of Ar- 
morie, edit. 1562, where it is described 
as “a crampette or, geven to his aun- 
cesters for takyng of the French kynge 
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in fielde.” Are there not also examples 
of it to be seen at Halnaker ? 

Other documents contained in the 
present volume are,—a lease of the free 
chapel of Midhurst in 1514; orders 
of the Privy Council of James I. ad- 
dressed to the sheriff and justices of 
Sussex, one in 1619 to store corn, on 
account of its too great cheapness (the 
like letters being sent to all other 
counties), and another in 1621 relating 
to further state interference when corn 
had become scarce; the manorial 
customs of Southese with Hayton, 
dated in 1623; very curious extracts 
from the journals and account-books 
of Timothy Burrell esquire, a retired 
barrister and excellent scholar, from 
the year 1683 to 1714—full of amusing 
entries, and no less amusing sketches ; 
and notes on the wills proved in the 
consistory courts of Lewes and Chi- 
chester.* To these articles are added 
a memoir on the military earthworks 
of the Southdowns, and especially on 
Cissbury, by the Rev. Edward Turner ; 
supplementary notices on the Iron- 
works of Sussex, in addition to Mr. 
Lower’s memoir which we noticed at 
some length in our review of the pre- 
vious volume of the Society’s Papers ;f 
figures of Encaustic Tiles found in 
Sussex; an account of the ancient 
Rectory-house of West Dean, near 
Eastbourne, remarkable as a domestic 
edifice of the 14th century ; a pedigree 
of the once flourishing family of 
Lewknor; an account, with excellent 
engravings, of the silver Watch of 
Charles the First, which he presented 
at his execution to Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, and which is still in the pos- 
session of his descendant Wm. Townley 
Mitford, esq. of Pitts Hill; and a 
catalogue of the Sussex drawings made 
by S. H. Grimm for Sir Wm. Bur- 
rell, and now part of the Gough col- 
lection in the Bodleian Library. 

Altogether, it must be allowed that 
the third volume of the Sussex Collec- 
tions is very ably and profitably filled. 





* Mr. Lower will excuse our pointing out his misreading (p. 113) of the bequest in 
1551 of “ij payre of almond synefts and splints thereto:’’ the word is ryuetis, and 
the articles are the frequently mentioned Almaigne rivets, a pair consisting of a breast 
and back plate, and the splints the parts to protect the arms, 


+ See our Magazine for Nov. 1849. 
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HORACE WALPOLE. 


Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his contemporaries ; including numerous original 
letters, chiefly from Strawberry Hill. Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


1851. 


The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, and the Rev. William 


Mason. 
Rev. John Mitford. 2 vols. 8vo. 1851. 


WE cannot notice the first of these 
works without expressing in the ver 
strongest terms our dissatisfaction wit 
the mode in which it has been com- 
piled, or, as the phrase runs, “got up,” 
and more especially with the share in 
the transaction with has been borne by 
Mr. Eliot Warburton—“ the editor,” 
as he has allowed himself to be termed. 
The history of the book is one not 
difficult to understand, nor, we fear, 
to parallel. The idea of the compila- 
tion originated probably with some 
gentleman who is not possessed of 
much literary talent, but has a shrewd 
eye to what will sell. The execution 
of the work fell into the hands of some 
person whose literary labours are not 
esteemed good enough to attract the 
attention of the public. Under such 
circumstances what is a publisher to 
do with the unsaleable manufactured 
commodity? “ Reject it,” answer com- 
mon sense and fair dealing. “ Not 
so,” suggests the adviser, whose counsel 
has been taken on the present occasion, 
“pay for it, Mr. Publisher, pay for it 
after your own estimate of its value ; 
send the proof-sheets to be read by 
some gentleman who has a reputation; 
call him ‘ editor ;’ put his name on the 
title-page, and procure him to write a 
puff-preliminary in the shape of an 
introduction. Horace Walpole is a 
captivating name. Mr. Eliot War- 
burton has had to do with one good 
book and several bad ones; if he will 
concur in this little scheme, the kind 

ublic will remember only his good 
k, and will buy.” 

In our estimation such a transaction 
is as discreditable to all the parties to 
it, as it is to our literature. . Pub- 
lisher’s share in it amounts to a seek- 
ing for success by other means than 
those of legitimate trade ; Mr. Editor's 
is an abuse of the favour with which 
one of his works has been received 
by the public. His puff-preliminary 
pleats him in the position of the scribes 
employed by Messrs. Moses, in every- 


Now first published from the original MSS. Edited, with notes, by the 


thing except the sense of shame, which 
induces them to conceal their names. 

Of the book itself it is sufficient to 
say that we entirely concur in the pub- 
lisher’s estimate of its character. With- 
out Mr. Eliot Warburton’s name there 
was no chance of its success: and, 
under the circumstances, that name 
has not of course added anything to 
its value. 

The second book is one which is far 
removed from trickery of every kind. 
It is a genuine publication of letters 
which passed between two persons, 
about neither of whom any one can 
read without a feeling of interest. 
With all his personal faults, Horace 
Walpole was the pleasantest and most 
vivacious of letter-writers, the cleverest 
of anecdote-tellers, the sprightliest of 
news-gatherers. We cannot take up 
any volume of his letters without a 
certainty of being interested, amused, 
and instructed. He puts before us 
the manners and follies of his time in 
sketchy pictures, far more effective 
than the most laboured description ; 
he hits off the men and women b 
whom he was surrounded, with their 
more prominent faults and foibles, in 
a style which in our published litera- 
ture is altogether unrivalled. Mason 
was a correspondent of. a different 
character. Gray describes him as a 
good, well-meaning creature, full of 
simplicity, tinctured with vanity, and 
ignorant of the world. In his letters 

ere is little trace of these qualities. 
By contrast with his brilliant corre- 
spondent, as a letter-writer, he is 
sterile, heavy, and pointless; careless 
in his composition, and unstudious of 
those little elegances and pretty turns 
which Horace Walpole was perpetually 
striving after. The indolence, too, of 
which Gray accuses him, is often ap- 
parent in his correspondence. Walpole 
is frequently obliged to remind hi 
that “there is no conversation when 
only one talks.” 

he intimacy of Mason and Walpole 
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originated in their common acquaint- 
ance with Gray, and was promoted by 
the interchange of their mutual works. 
At the close of 1763, when the corre- 
spondence, now published, opens, we 
find Walpole thanking Mason for a 
volume of his Odes and about to send 
him the third volume of his Anecdotes 
of Painting, with his forthcoming pub- 
lication of the life of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. The postscript is a curious 
example of the fallibility of literary 
judgment when tinctured by political 
pert. “ Have you read Mrs. 

caulay,” that is, the first volume of 
Mrs. Catherine Macaulay’s History of 
England, then recently published, “ I 
am glad again to have Mr. Gray’s opi- 
nion to corroborate mine, that it is the 
most sensible, unaffected, and best 
History of England that we have had 
yet.” Walpole lived to change his 
mind. 

Mason's position as one of the 
executors of ( Gray and the publisher 
of his works increased his intimacy 
with Walpole, but it was not until 
after the middle of 1772, when they 
visited each other at their respective 
residences, that, having become per- 
sonally acquainted and better informed 
respecting the similarity of their poli- 
tical opinions, they seemed to throw 
off all constraint in writing to each 
other. They were brought more in- 
timately into union by the publica- 
tion of the anonymous satire ent‘tled 
the “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers,” the authorship of which 
these letters clearly fix upon Mason. 
Walpole was in the secret—perhaps a 
helper in the composition; but the 
mystery is after all scarcely yet cleared 
up. The volume was intrusted to some 
= man who made a bargain, as for 

imself, with Almon the publisher, and 
received ten guineas for his presumed 
work. All direct communication with 
the real author was thus cut off. Se- 
veral persons were in turn suspected, 
but at length Mason was generally 
fixed upon, solely on the evidence of 
similarity of style, and he himself was 
thought some few years afterwards to 
have betrayed his secret, by asking his 
neighbour at a dinner party at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, “ Don’t you think 
it very odd Sir Joshua should invite 
me to meet Sir William Chambers ?” 

Mason’s publication of Gray’s Life 
occasioned an explanation to be given 


to him by Walpole of the cause of that 
quarrel between himself and Gray 
which has formed a conspicuous item 
in all accounts of them both. Surely 
too much has been made of this inci- 
dent and said about it. The appa- 
rently candid manner in which Wal- 
pole took the blame of the quarrel 
upon himself gave rise to two different 
opinions respecting its cause. It ex- 
cited, in the mind of Dr. Johnson, 
never friendly to Gray, a suspicion 
that if he had not conducted himself in 
some extremely disagreeable manner, 
a person so mild and generous as Wal- 
pole would not have been stirred up 
to quarrel. Other critics considered 
that Walpole’s humiliating avowal 
must have been founded upon a con- 
sciousness of some graver offence on 
his part than any which has come to 
light. The latter was, we believe, at 
one time the opinion of Mr. Mitford, 
who suggested, on what he considered 
ood authority, that Walpole, suspect- 
ing Gray of having written complaints 
of him to England, clandestinely 
opened and resealed one of his letters, 
the discovery of which, by Gray, led 
to the rupture between them. Mr. 
Mitford seems now to think that 

“The confession of Walpole in these 
letters is frank and undisguised, and his 
representation of their uncongenial habits 
and pecularities of temper on either side 
is quite sufficient to account for the un- 
fortunate result.”’ 

From the publication of the Heroic 
Epistle and the commencement of the 
Life of Gray, Walpole’s letters to Ma- 
son run on in their customary, easy, 
pleasant manner, overflowing occa- 
sionally with quite as much spiteful- 
ness as wit. Mason follows in a heavy, 
lumbering way, squeezing out an 
anecdote whenever he can do so, and 
very proud when that is the case: 
“ Squibimus,” he says, “ docti indoc- 
tique.” When Walpole was in the vein 
nothing stopped his faculty of letter- 
writing save the necessity for running 
off and leaving his blue chamber, or 
some other of his absurd little apart- 
ments in his castle at Strawberry Hill 
in which he chanced to be sitting, to 
be inspected by visitors. 

Mason, on the contrary, was fre- 
quently driven to confess that he had 
nothing to write about ;— 

** Don’t tell me,’’ replies his fluent cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ you have nothing to say: 
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you see how easy it is to make a long 
letter ; one might have written this in the 
Isle of Sky, but you are a poet and a tragic 
author, and will not condescend to write 
anything lest your letters should rise up 
in judgment against you. Itis a mercy 
to have no character to maintain. Your 
predecessor Mr. Pope laboured his letters 
as much as the Essay on Man, and as they 
were written to every body, they do not 
look as if they had been written to any 
body.’” (i. 273.) 


To write letters was at some pe- 
riods of Walpole’s life his chief enjoy- 
ment. He lived much alone, he read 
every thing that was published, he 
went about gossipping and making or 
hunting for tittle-tattle, and his read- 
ing and his tittle-tattle were all regu- 
larly and carefully worked up into 
letters ;— 


‘‘Young folks,’”’ he writes in 1777, 
‘(may fancy what they will of such an- 
tiques as I am having no original pleasures, 
or only scraps and ends. Lord Holland 
was always whining on the miseries of old 
age. Now I can tell both the one and the 
other that there are very cordial enjoy- 
ments which only the old can have. I have 
just tasted two great raptures of the sort 
I mean, but indeed they do not happen 
very often. The transports I allude to 
are, living to see the private works, sen- 
timents, and anecdotes of one’s own time 
come to light.’’ 


and then he goes on to explain how 
much of this kind of pleasure he had 
derived from Dr. Maty’s Memoirs of 
Lord Chesterfield and the State Pa- 
pers of the Marechaux de Noailles. 

’ In using what came to his knowledge, 
all was fish, according to the proverb, 
that fell into Walpole’s net. See, in 
the following passage, what a deal he 
makes of some nonsensical rumour 
which had probably been set on foot 
by himself or some brother witling. 


‘¢T am charmed with a new method of 
government which every body else laughs 
at; I mean the decision of the directors of 
the East India Company by tossing up 
heads and tails, whether Lord Pigot should 
be a prisoner or a nabob. If every nation 
was to be ruled by this compendious 
and impartial method, the people would 
on every occasion have an equal chance 
for happiness from every measure; and I 
beg to know where it is not three to one 
against them by every other mode. I 
would be content to live under the most 
despotic monarchy that could be devised 
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provided King Heads and Tails were the 
sovereign.”’ (i, 286.) 

Walpole is no doubt entitled to 
some credit for having thrown upon 
the benighted eighteenth century a 
portion of the first faint glimmering 
ight of that day of architectural im- 
provement which has now dawned 
upon us, and in one respect it is en- 
couraging to all who desire that we 
should go on improving to find how 
singularly unconscious the baron of 
Strawberry was of the absurdity of his 
little castle. Despicable as the totter- 
ing ruin now appears to every passer- 
by, it was deemed a very astonishing 
fabric by the people of his own day, 
and its great master regarded it with 
an affectionate pride and fondness 
which, if we did not make great allow- 
ances for the influence of his period, 
would make him a mere object of con- 
tempt. The glories of one of his silly 
little closets, set off with ornaments 
which exhibited the perfection of igno- 
rance, called forth a letter from Mason 
overflowing with the warmest admira- 
tion ; whilst a visit to Cambridge im- 
pressed the great architect of Straw- 
berry with fully as much astonishment 
as sorrow, by disclosing to him that, 
after all his labours, King’s College 
Chapel was really “more beautiful 
than Strawberry Hill.” It may be 
a whether it is not a proof of 

pole’s superiority to many people 
in that day that he as able 4 Seomh 
the fact. 

Horace Walpole prided himself on 
knowing nothing of the principal lite- 
rary men of his day. They were not 
sufficiently aristocratic to be admitted 
to his intimacy upon terms in any de- 
gree approaching to equality. Gibbon, 
as a man of station, was almost a soli- 
tary and only a partial exception. Wal- 
pole quarreled, as every body knows, 
with all the antiquaries of his day, be- 
cause a paper in opposition to his His- 
toric Doubts was admitted into the 
Archeologia. Mr. Gough's acquaint- 
ance was repelled by him in one of his 
most scornful letters. Dr. Johnson 
was ——— as a mere bombastic 
man of words; and yet, in his own 
secret heart, he had an evident and 
painful misgiving that in‘ the present 
century Johnson and Goldsmith, Burke 
and Reynolds, would be regarded with 
the same affectionate interest which in 
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his)\day was given to Pope and Swift 
and Gay and Arbuthnot. His feeling 
towards the men of letters of his own 
day may be judged from the following 
notice of the death of poor Goldsmith : 


** The republic of Parnassus has lost a 
member; Dr. Goldsmith is dead of a 
purple-fever, and I think might have been 
saved if he had continued James’s powder, 
which had much effect, but his physician 
interposed. His numerous friends neg- 
Yected. him shamefully at last, as if they 
had no business with him when it was too 
serious to laugh. He had lately written 
epitaphs for them all, some of which hurt, 
and perhaps made them not sorry that his 
own was the first necessary. The poor 
soul had some times [some fine ?] parts, 
though never common sense.’’ (i. 138). 


The facts are all stated here very 
incorrectly. His own indiscreet use 
of James’s powders probably hastened 
poor Goldsmith’s death, and there is no 
pretence for stating that his friends 

eserted him, or were offended with 
his Retaliation. Horace Walpole is 
never a safe authority for facts; but 
ive him a joke to repeat, and who 
Shall make it more effective? Witness 
the following satire upon the dress of 
the ladies in 1778 :-— 


“ About ten days ago I wanted a house- 
maid, and one presented herself very 
well recommended. I said, ‘ But, young 
woman, why do you leave your present 
place?’ She said she could not support 
the hours she kept; that her lady never 
went to bed till three or four inthe morn- 
ing. ‘ Bless me, child,’ said I, ‘ why 
you tell me you live with a bishop’s wife, 
and I never heard that Mrs. North gamed 
or raked so late.’ ‘ No, sir,’ said she, 
‘but she is three hours undressing.’ 
Upon my word the edifice that takes three 
hours to demolish must at least be double 
the time in fabricating! Would not you 
for once sit up till morning to see the de- 
struction of the pyramid and distribution 
of the materials ?’’ (i. 365). 


Tn such an extract as the following 
one scarcely knows whether to wonder 
more at the writer’s want of feeling, or 
his want of foresight :— 


* The first thing I heard on landing in 
Arlington Street was Lord Chatham’s 
death, which in truth I thought of no 
great consequence, but to himself; for 
either he would have remained where he 
was, or been fetched out to do what he 
could not do—replace us once more on 
the throne of Neptune.” (i. 369). 
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- Walpole’s political: cue for many 
years was a mere despair of the coun- 
try and its fortunes. The reverses of 
the Ameriean war were a subject of 
unpatriotic delight both to him and his 
correspondent Mason. They chuckled 
over every defeat of the arms of their 
country. 

‘¢ Was I to tell you,’’ remarks Mason 
in 1781, ‘* that 1 drink Hyder Ally’s 
health every day in a glass of port, per- 
haps it might prompt you to pledge me in 
your glass of orange-juice ; pray do so. I 
am sorry however that the news of his 
victories come so rapidly. I wish we might 
hear no more of him till Lord North has 
unchartered the East India Company, and 
then the more the merrier. I remember 
five years ago that mad woman who works 
in wax told me when I went to her raree- 
show, ‘ that if there was a God and a 
providence, which she firmly believed 
there was, and hoped (as I seemed to be 
a parson) that I believed the same, that 
the Americans would never be conquered,’ 
so I am inclined to rest my friend Hyder 
Ally’s success on the same foundation.’ 
(ii. 175). 

Mason was the first to change .this 
tone. Thecorrespondence here printed 
comes to a sudden end at the com- 
mencement of i784. Fox's India Bill 
alarmed the reverend author of the 
Heroic Epistle. He who had person- 
ally hated and insulted both King and 
Queen followed his acquaintance Lord 
Harcourt in becoming politically what 
was called a King’s friend, and urged 
his new opinions upon his old corre- 
spondent. Walpole laughed at his ver- 
satility, and the correspondence ceased. 
There was a gleam of renewal in 1796, 
but there had never been any real 
affectionate regard on either side, and 
there was no possibility therefore of 
knitting up again the once broken inti- 
macy. Mason had found Walpole’s cor- 
respondence convenient and rn. 
to a person resident in the countr 
was an invaluable newsmonger; whilst 
Walpole was ever delighted to have a 
respectable “ friend,” as it was termed, 
upon whom he might practise his gift 
of letter-writing. But the first shock 
severed a connection built upon a 
foundation intrinsically so slight. Like 
Walpole’s rupture with Gray, that 
with Mason was irreparable. ‘he at- 
tempted renewal came when the great 
peace-maker was making rapid ad- 
vances upon the shattered frame of 
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Walpole, and the last letter published 


in these volumes, dated 10th March, 
1797, shews with what almost scornful 
unconcern Mason received the tidings 
of his old correspondent’s death. The 
impression produced by the whole cor- 
respondence is that their “ friendship ” 
was one of convenience on both sides— 
heartless, selfish, cold. 

We have not space to give the 
many anecdotes with which the book 
abounds; for, although not in our 
judgment so interesting as the letters 
to Mann, and perhaps as some of the 
other collections, it contains many 
pleasant stories, and is a most accept- 
able addition to our knowledge of both 
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the politics and the literature of Wal- 
le’s time. The editor has put into 


is notes some of that curious learning 
which all the world knows him to 
possess in such rare abundance; but 
the position of the notes at the end of 
the volumes is fatal to their being read. 
In the next edition we hope they will be 
placed at the foot of the pages, where 
their number may be added to with 
effect. We would also suggest that 
the orthography should be modernized. 
It is well ay told that it was loose 
and variable, but there is no use in 
printing obvious mistakes, such as 
miricle, hippocricy, chancellor Thurloe, 
Soame Jennyns, &c. 
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EDUCATION—the best mode of 
educating the people—is an almost 
exhaustless subject, and time, so far 
from making the talking and thinking 
world weary of it, renders it more than 
ever the theme of earnest discourse. 
Yet not only is the actual progress in 
education throughout the land slow, 
but some of the most important prin- 
ciples which should actuate us have 
perpetually to be reiterated and argued 
over and over again, as if they were 
novelties. We move at a rate that 
may well dishearten the zealous ; often 
for considerable periods of time we 
seem scarcely to move at all. Now 
and then indeed a great outward im- 
pulse seems to be given; as for in- 
stance, in our young days, when Joseph 
Lancaster threw all England into a 
ferment of zeal by his large promises 
of universal teaching with the smallest 
possible expenditure of adult power, 
and the ecclesiastical dignitaries up- 
rose in wrath, placing Dr. Bell as 
their champion in front of the battle. 
-One is apt to smile now at the thought 
of that time of vigorous warfare 
between the Lancasterians and the 
friends to the Madras system, and to 
rate even at a lower amount than it 
deserves the meagre thing which 
these parties were content to call 
education. Meagre indeed it was; 

Gent. Maa. Von. XXXVI. 
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and well might Mr. Wordsworth com- 
plain that, with all he could do, he 
could not “see anything like harmoni- 
ous co-operation between these schools 
ane home FP ypecagr sacl Nevertheless 
they served an important purpose. 
Education was nities a before ed 
understood or practised to much pur- 
pose ; but the name grew familiar, and 
some deeply-rooted prejudices gave 
way before arguments grounded on 
the supposed efficacy of the great re- 
medy to promote civilization, morality, 
and even religion among the people. 
We ourselves have now been taught 
ps a pretty long experience that those 
old reasoners and teachers who set 
themselves against the new methods, 
narrow in their motives as many of 
them might be, were not far wrong in 
their doubts as to the educational in- 
fluences of large monitorial schools. 
Far as we would be from discouraging 
the most imperfect attempt at com- 
municating elementary knowledge, our 
principal ground of hope for the radi- 
cal improvement of education springs 
from the present seemingly slackened 
rate of speed, based as it is, we are 
convinced, on deeper consideration and 
more thorough modes of procedure. 
We must indeed work in both ways. 
There must be an outspreading of 
knowledge, though i, be but thin, as 
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in the case of the Ragged Schools; but 
we eannot be sorry if some schools 
which might thirty years ago count 
scholars by hundreds, and which were 
shown up triumphantly as proofs of 
the marvellous cheapness of school 
education per head, have now given up 
their pretensions to wholesale training, 
are bent on obtaining teachers and 
assistants of competent ability, are 
willing to expend considerable sums 
on apparatus, pique themselves rather 
on iberality than on meagre economy, 
and in everything look rather to the 
quality than to the quantity of the 
educational article bestowed. Fully 
aware, as we are, that the increased 
difficulties complained of by inspectors 
and local managers in keeping up the 
numbers of a in our poor schools 
must, in many cases, be attributed to 
increased poverty, and consequent in- 
tense eagerness after small earnings, we 
seein this fact and in its causes but added 
reasons for improving the quality of 
our education. The time is lamentably 
short. In many places it is a rare thing 
to be able to retain our children be- 
ond or even up to the age of twelve 
in the daily schools. Whai, in such a 
case, could a mere monitorial school 
do for most of the scholars? The 
lessons being given from boards, or at 
least from a very small selection of 
books, not carried home nor the pro- 
perty of the scholar, and the aim being 
to teach reading in the shortest possible 
time, it is no wonder if a knowledge of 
words is all that is acquired—words, 
almost as uninteresting to the majorit 
of the scholars as the syllables whic 
form them—words, pregnant indeed 
with meaning for the Frture time when 
the understanding of the pupils has gone 
through a fair process of developunent 
—words, never to be despised at any 
stage, because the habit of patient ap- 
rem is valuable to every child that 
es; but useful no further, unless 
some knowledge of the things sym- 
bolised accompany the knowledge of 
the symbols. Where the time passed 
at school is very short, we know how 
hard it is to do anything well; but if 
we wish our work to last, we must 
devote every energy of our minds to 
fixing the school impressions, and this 
will never be accomplished, or rather is 
sure to fail, if a mere mechanical learn- 
‘ing to A letters and words together 
be all that we have accomplished, The 


problem, in short, which we have tosolve 
in our poor schools is, how est to com- 
bine attractiveness with absolute in- 
struction—how to offer a strong and 
awakening stimulus, and yetat the same 
time to secure real progress. We must 
not have amusement always in view, 
and yet there must be some glimpses of 
the enjoyment which is to come. Do 
we not all see that, however useful as 
mental discipline the Latin grammar 
may be, not one boy in twenty makes 
any use of his knowledge after he 
leaves school, and that, even in the 
case of the Ons, his after attention to 
classical learning is the consequence, 
rather than the cause of his choice of 
a profession or mode of life? The 
case is really pretty much the same, 
with our country poor especially, at the 
village school. Mere learning to read 
is a valueless, uninteresting acquisition 
in the majority of cases. The farmer’s 
boy and the milkmaid’s assistant forget 
what they have learnt in a few mon 
if no interesting association has ac- 
companied the school lessons, and all 
our doings are wasted like water spilt 
upon the ground. No system that we 
are aware of has ever been concocted 
which ean do much for us in meeting 
this difficulty. No books can do it— 
the living teacher can alone supply the 
want, or rather a plurality of teachers ; 
for it is mere mockery to exact from 
one mun the labour of infusing the 
quickening element we want into the 
minds of an hundred or an hundred 
and fifty children. More cultivated 
teachers too are wanted: not men 
and women of a low grade, who by 
means of a few months in the training 
school are thought to be sufficiently 
qualified, but individuals of some 
previous cultivation, possessing minds 
upon which the training school will 
tell well. Wonderful to say, there 
have been men, cle en too, men 
dwelling at the fountain-heads of educa- 
tion, who have given it as their opinion 
that a few months’ training is suf- 
ficient for a schoolmaster. Mostfullyon 
this point do we coincide with the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge, whose remarks on 
teachers, contained in a Letter on the 
National Society's Training College at 
Stanley Grove, have lost none of their 
applicability in the course of the nine 
years which have intervened since they 
were published. 

‘* A sound, and, to a considerable ex~ 
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tent, a cultivated understanding ; a moral 
power, the growth of religious principles, 
but developed by imtellectual culture ; 
surely this is an essential pre-requisite in 
every educator, before we inquire into his 
special fitness for the class of children of 
which his school may be composed. And 
let it not be assumed that this is less 
requisite in the teacher of the poor than of 
the rich. . . Not only (in the former 
edsé) has he a greater number of children 
to instruct, with less assistance and in a 
less time, children for the most part of 
tenderer years, and less prepared by 
=e instruction and home-training ; 

ut he has more to do for them . . . He 
has to supply for them all the indirect 
teaching to which the children of the better 

rovided classes owe much, and perhaps 

e best, of what they know, &c.... 
But how are these qualifications to be 
commanded? Not, assuredly, by any 
cheap or summary method: not, let me 
venture to urge, by courses of lectures, or 
lessons in pedagogic. Rather than so, let 
the clergyman take the first thoughtful 
man, no matter what his acquirements, of 
whose piety he is assured, and prepare 
him for his work, as he walks with him in 
the fields or in the streets. Ido not say 
this is enough, far from it, &c. . . . But 
something in this way might be done: 
some fatherly discipline established, some 
lessons of humble wisdom imparted. 
From the other mode nothing in the long 
tun but mischief can ensue.’’—Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge’s Letter. Lond. 8vo. 
1842. p. 9. 

We should not indeed think it al- 
lowable to regard education, in its eon- 
nection with the church, in the manner 
in which Mr. Coleridge regards it. We 
eannot close our eyes to the complicated 
interests involved in the question at 
the present day; and, while we feel 
that to individual clergymen a mea- 
sure of yee | ought to be extended 
greater than the age is disposed to 
allow, they yet ought to be made to 
see clearly what the demand of the 
age really is, and not carefully to 
shroud themselves behind human au- 
thority, however venerable it may look 
in the mystic robes of antiquity. 
There is much excuse for harshness 
and severity of language when it pro- 
ceeds from a people irritated by the 
i eee postponement of a nation’s 

est hope—sound education. If an 
honest Wesleyan in a village, working 
hard in his earthly calling through the 
week, finds his comfort in extempore 
evening. prayer meetings, or even 
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thinks noma steam ret w 
ive, worthy of being listened t6 by His 
Stighboure, no church autliotity in 
the world will persuade either himself 
or his hearers that he is not unjustly 
dealt with, when his own children ate 
hot permitted to share the benefits of 
the excellent village school, the oily 
one probably at hand, because he déés 
not approve of the church catechism, 
nor of their attendance at the churéh 
Sunday school, and consequently “at 
the church, the chapel of his own séét 
standing all the while open for their 
reception. We know very well what 
the clergyman has to say on his own 
art. e case is not so clear against 
im as the popular ery will havé it 
to be. Often, very often, the of 
conscience is misplaced, and irreligious 
rather than religious men are the first 
to raise it. We believe that the clergy- 
man is sometimes a sufferer from 
apprehensions of neglected Christian 
duty, when he so far, as he thinks, re- 
nounces the principle of consistency 
in his ministrations as to admit of an 
outer and an inner circle among those 
who are to be his daily charge. It is 
only doing a good man justice to say 
thus mish, that a sacrifice of con- 
science may not be confounded with 
a reluctant yielding up of power. We 
ut ourselves for a few moments in 
fis place. There is, he believes, pro- 
vided for him a sphere of duty, anda 
course of suggestions and op natory 
services are prescribed. The degree 
in which he may depart from these 
will be a question in a religious man’s 
mind, not lightly to be answered. The 
ecclesiastical year with its services, 
rich in memories of the sacred past, is 
ever before him—the church and the 
school are to him parts of a whole, 
and it is extremely difficult, when this 
is so, to make the separation ; to say, 
“ Here is the flock given to me; here 
are children whom I must teach and 
train, as best I may; but with some I 
must suspend my function and my in- 
fluence—Christian as I wish it to be— 
them I must leave, with whom I 
searcely know, in the Sabbath hours; 
with teachers, perhaps, who preach 
against me; with idlers, who know only 
that they dislike the church and it: 
ministers; with pleasure-lovers, who 
will set their own objects in opposi- 
tion-to. the -more- sacred ones which “it 
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is my duty to present.” Cannot kind- 
hearted men, who plead so warmly for 
the right of the poor to universal edu- 
cation, yet feel a little for the distress 
of a scrupulous clergyman in a posi- 
tion like this—by no means an uncom- 
mon one? We leave it where we 
have put it, in the view of whoever 
will condescend to glance at it. Not 
as.a single picture, however, for never 
were we more impressed than now 
with the dangerous tendency of nar- 
row views of the whole matter of re- 
spore teaching. It has been the pro- 
blem of ages, perhaps more difficult to 
solve than ever, how to uphold “a 
faith in spiritual realities and an Omni- 
present mind, in free and living har- 
mony with the irresistible conclusions 
of science, and the encroaching in- 
fluences of material wealth.” It does 
not seem to us that we are in any con- 
dition to write down the desired solu- 
tion; but practically it is our impres- 
sion that it may be acted out, nay, 
that it is so, in many instances, even 
in the church itself. The secret of it 
lies in the hearts and minds of earnest 
men, who dwell habitually themselves 
among deep religious realities, and can 
work after the manner of the present 
time. They have not so put them- 
selves to school to the middle ages as 
that the language of our day is pro- 
fane to them. e ignorance, the evil, 
they have to grapple with is a more 
palpable thing in their eyes than the 
advancement of any outward church ; 
and so they go to war heart and soul 
with evil, and often, Heaven be thanked! 
do they reduce it to the lowest pos- 
sible point, while others are question- 
ing about the kind of arms they shall 
use, or whether it is lawful to use any 
new weapon, even of the same metal 
and make, when an old one is to be 
had. 

And here, full in our eyes, stands 
the Rev. R. Dawes, a worthy and 
stalwart champion of education. A 
vacancy in a cathedral and the worthy 
choice of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have opened the way for him to a 
deanery; but we still recur with 
=— pleasure to the village of King’s 

mborne, as the scene of his valued 
mini Much has been said and 
written about the Rev. R. Dawes and 
his schools; but not enough stress, 
as we believe, has been laid upon the 
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good sense and quick perception with 


which he has directed his arrows 
home to the actual dwelling-places 
of the people among whom he has 
laboured: He certainly appears to 
us to have realised that respectin 
which Mr. Wordsworth so mue 
doubted; namely, an “ harmonious 
co-operation between schools and 
home-influences.” From an early pe- 
riod he discerned the difficulties of 
which we have spoken, and bent his 
mind to something beyond the im- 
provement of a school. That it was 
needful to watch carefully the school 
itself, there could be no doubt; and 
he did it. He took care that intelli- 
gence was awakened there, and good 
teaching in every department given. 
Various were the plans, wisely and 
kindly formed, for its improvement. 
Mr. Dawea’s favourite idea was, that, 
in providing a much better school 
than ordinary for the poor, he should 
gradually draw in a higher class, 
children of the farmers, &c. who 
could get no such education else- 
where. Perfect success attended this 
view and its development in practice. 
The wealthier hear of course were 
charged at a higher rate, and paid the 
expenses of the poorer. Thus better 
books, apparatus, and teaching were 
secured for all; and we never heard 
that the lower grade was regarded 
with less attention than the higher in 
the school room. Yet always, and 
more especially with regard to the 
labouring poor, the question arose. 
“ Will this last? Have I inspired 
these young people with a desire for 
private self-improvement? Will they 
goon? Have they acquired a habit 
of working by themselves, of thinking 
by hemtve: ?” Such were the ques- 
tions continually presenting them- 
selves: and they were solved in that 
simple practical manner in which a 
country clergyman, when he does open 
his eyes and ears to the things about 
him, generally knows how to dispose 
of his difficulties. 

He determined that the school 
should be but a stepping stone to what 
was most important, and that much of 
its work should be done at home. 


The young people, aided by the chea’ 
ness of the Irish books, were a 
purchasers, and carried home as their 
own property, not their scraps of 
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knowledge only, but materials upon 
which to work. 

The effect of these measures was 
soon manifest. . Children who at first 
had neither ink nor pen, &c. in their 
cottages soon found means of providing 
themselves with what was necessary 
for their exercises. They appear to 
have fallen into the habit of preparing 
for the school as regularly as if they 
were carefully watched over by parents. 
One girl, who takes care of, er old 
grandfather and his house, “the mo- 
ment her work is done in an evening, 
sits down so cheerfully and happily to 
her lessons that it is quite a pleasure 
to see her,” says the grandfather, and 
“T don’t think she has been out one 
evening since she came to me.” An- 
other so far interested her elder 
brother in what she is doing that he 
stays at home to hear her read. An 
old man says, “Why, sir, I have 
learnt more from my grandchild than 
ever I knew in my life before.” Proofs 
like these of the interest awakened 
could not but show that the plan was 
the right one. The great point no 
doubt was the purchase of books; a 
consideration which makes us well 
understand the merits of cheapness in 
so necessary an article. 

Together with the good things we 
have already recapitulated, we must 
advert to the unwearied pains taken 
by Mrs. Dawes in the female depart- 
ment of the schools—the needlework 
and other branches of industrial train- 
ing. Objections, as might be expected, 
were made by many to the enlarged 
education given at King’s Somborne, 
not on the score of expense to the 
parish (for the poor were paid for by 
the richer scholars), but as interfering 
with direct religious instruction. This, 
it is contended, has not been the case. 
The Dean of Hereford believes that 
his children were brought into a far 
more earnest understanding of the 
Bible and its blessed truths through 
the more general cultivation they re- 
ceived than they would have been by 
its exclusive use. There are personal 
considerations involved in this matter 
which make it a question hardly to be 
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decided without a knowledge of the 
agents employed. We ourselves be 
lieve that mere cultivation of intellect 
will bring the pupils very little way 
towards moral and religious improve- 
ment. He who should deem that by the 
mere imitative act of setting children 
tasks to do, and sending books, deemed 
‘‘useful,” into their cottages, hearts 
would be touched and minds awakened 
to understand and apply the greatest 
of truths, would be, we believe, sadly 
mistaken. ‘This were to leave out the 
higher element altogether; but what 
we say is, that, through the gentle and 
vigilant ministry of minds impressed 
with devotional feeling, and the desire 
after human brotherhood, the village 
school and the village home ma 

united. Affectionate moral culture 
draws out the better tendencies of our 
nature, and a spirit of individual inter- 
est in the highest truths often, if not 
always, follows; for if we feel, as we 
decidedly do, that intellectual power 
alone does not necessarily lead to any 
high result, we are no less persuaded 
that high moral power is sure to lead 
to improved cultivation of the intellect. 

We have no time to say anything 
minute of the Birkbeck schools. Great 
pains seem to be taken by them to 
promote accurate kaodletas on the 
subject of relative duty—we should 
fear the basis of interest is made some- 
what too prominent, if so it is a serious 
fault. Yet we think that, as there is 
nothing in the constitution of these 
schools which forbids a genial teacher 
expanding the lesson of profit and 
loss into something more elevating, 
they must be doing good. They are 
profoundly right at least in so far as 
they steadily maintain that a man’s or 
woman’s lot in life depends far more 
than many are willing to allow on 
conduct.* 

It ought surely to be considered as 
one of the most cheering of all doc- 
trines that the best men or women, 
the industrious, faithful, observing, 
and intelligent among the workin 
classes, are almost always flees 
in achieving some little independence. 
The conviction of those who carefully 





* Should any reader of this article wish for an acquaintance with the Lessons on 
‘Social Science,’’ given at the Birkbeck schools, he is referred to a series of little 


books published by Mr. Ellis, and sold by Smith and Elder. 


In mentioning Mr. 


Ellis we cannot but offer our tribute of sincere respect to one of the most indefatigable 


educationists of the day. 
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observe the poot—either as manu- 
facturers or as large employers of 
icultural labourers—invariably is 
where the father and mother of 
a family are watchful of opportunities, 
frugal, serious, and well-disciplined, 


The Saxon Chieftain. 
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where they meet with helping hands, 
and it is for the true friends of the 
people more and more to encourage 
them thus to help themselves, to afford 
them means of giving their children a 
healthy education, and to rely little 


upon anything but the sure criterion 


misfortune, though it may depress, 
of improving habits and character. 


does not break them down. Every- 





THE SAXON CHIEFTAIN; 
WRITTEN ON OPENING A SAXON GRAVE, 
Manca 7, 1851. 


Re. 


In Hertha’s lap the Saxon chieftain sleeps, 
While she, the first, last parent of us all, 
O’er her child bending, sadly silent weeps, 
And round him wraps her russet robe for pall. 
Still at his head the festal goblet stands, 
Oft at the banquet quaffed in Woden’s name ; 
Still seeks the trenchant blade those nerveless hands 
That bore it once to win a hero’s fame ; 
Still there the faithful shield once prompt to save ;— 
Alike all dull’d and tarnish’d in the grave. 


2. 


Rest, Saxon, rest! we’re kindred men who wreath 

A friendly circle round thy narrow bed, 
Gaze on thy giant-frame, and kindly breathe 

A pious requiem to the noble dead ; 
Though ages on their wingéd flight have roll’d 

Since on life’s scene thou play’dst thy pageant part, 
Still sounds the Saxon tongue as erst of old, 

In Saxon breasts still beats the Saxon heart ; 
God bless’d the empire-tree which thou didst plant, 
And still will bless, and mighty increase grant. 


3. 


Hath He then bless’d, and shall we not be bless’d, 
Long as we love his soul-illuming light ? 
Chosen of Him to do his high behest, 
Symbols of truth and Heaven-imparted might, 
To farthest earth the Saxon banners wave; 
Climb mountain-wilds and ride the stormy sea ! 
Beneath those folds no more shall crouch the slave, 
But walk erect in manly liberty ! 
Justice and Mercy follow o’er the main, 
With Peace and Plenty smiling in their train. 


4. 


We know the Truth. Blind Pagans now no more, 
At Hertha’s shrine no victim foully bleeds ; 

In forest glade, or on the sounding shore 
No Woden-orgies fire to sanguine deeds ;— 

But Hate, and Strife, and Lust, have they no sway 
O’er Saxon breasts—has Hell no mastery ? 

Shall we Valhalla scorn, and yet allay 
Our tastes on earth with grosser luxury ? 

Seek we His heaven who died on cross to save, 

And sadder, wiser, quit yon Saxon grave. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Great Exhibition—Conversazione at the Mansion House—Lord Rosse’s Soirées—Admission 
given to Northumberland House and to the Earl of Ellesmere’s—Exhibition of Pictures .by 
Amateurs—St. Peter’s Chair; the Cufic Inscription conjectured to have been a hoax of the 


Baron Denon—Recent publications. 


Durine the past month The Great 
Exursiri0n has still continued to be the 
subject which has engrossed the greatest 
share of public attention. The daily throng 
of visitors has exceeded 60,000, and new 
objects of attraction, unveiled from time 
to time, have maintained the interest even 
of those persons who have been frequenters 
from the day of opening. London has 
probably never been so full of strangers 
as during the past month, and greater 
numbers still are expected to arrive during 
July, The order and good behaviour 
which have distinguished both Londoners 
and visitors are beyond all praise, and a 
liberal hospitality has been shewn to all 
comers, A CoNVERSAZIONE given BY 
Tue Lornp Mayor at the Mansion House, 
the invitations to which were sent freely 
to all the literary and scientific societies 
of the metropolis, was a very distinguished 
entertainment, worthy of the chief ma- 
gistrate of our great metropolis. A 
number of models of ships lent by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, a very curious 
collection of ancient watches belonging to 
Sir Charles Fellows, and many other ar- 
ticles of antiquity or curiosity were exhi- 
bited on this occasion. Lorp Rossz’s 
SorreExg, on the 14th June, was honoured 
by the presence of Prince Albert, and very 
many eminent persons. All these even- 
ings of the President of the Royal Society 
have passed off with great eclit, and have 
been universally considered to be the most 
elegant and liberal of the literary enter- 
tainments of the season. The Duke or 
NorTHUMBERLAND has allowed visitors 
to inspect both his mansion at Charing 
Cross,—where are the celebrated St. Se- 
bastian of Guercino, the Cornaro family 
by Vandyck, and the girl with a candle, 
a famous picture by Schalken,—and also 
Sion House, with its few remains of the 
old monastery and its beautiful gardens. 
Tue Eart or EvvesmMere has thrown 
open the gallery of his new mansion at 
St. James’s—affording a rich treat to all 
who value pictures of the highest class ; 
Raphaels, Titians, Caraccis, of the finest 
kind. Of specimens of other schools of 
painting in this collection it is enough to 
enumerate a wonderful Cuyp, Vander- 
velde’s Rising of the Gale, and Jan 
Steen’s Schoolmaster. To have seen these 
pictures alone is a privilege of the highest 
order. In the same collection we may 
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remind our readers there is now the 
Chandos portrait of Shakspere, bought b 
the Earl of Ellesmere at Stowe for 35 
guineas, and liberally allowed by him to 
be engraved by the Shakespeare Society. 

These and other free exhibitions of the 
highest order have drawn off a good many 
of the visitors from the more customary 
sights of the London season. The Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, in spite of 
Maclise’s Caxton, and Landseer’s splen- 
dours, and the oddities of the Me.- 
disevalists, was, for a time, comparativel 
unfrequented. The collection in Suffolk 
Street, although better worth notice than 
usual, was nearly deserted; and the 
Painters in Water Colours, both the Old 
and the New Societies, began to fear that 
the tide of favour was receding from them. 
All this we fancy has passed away, for we 
rejoice to see that the walls of those ex- 
hibitions on which pictures are marked as 
‘* Sold,’’ bear witness that the public has 
not forgotten their old favourites, 

Among new picture ExHIBITIONS we 
ought to mention one in Pall Mall, sy 
Amateurs. We miss the mature rich- 
ness of tone which we are accustomed to 
see on the walls of the Exhibition of the 
elder Water Colour Society, and there is 
no brilliancy and truth combined which 
may compare with that of the modern 
Flora, Mrs. Margetts, at the New Society ; 
but many of the pictures are very ex- 
cellent, and those of Miss Blake are in the 
highest degree admirable for truth, com- 
pleteness, and delicacy. The design of 
this exhibition, which has been very hastily 
got up, is worthy of all encouragement, 

The Society of Antiquaries brought its 
session to a close on the 19th June, and 
the members of the Archsological Socie- 
ties are busy preparing for their annual 
congress; that of the Association will 
take place at Derby, under the presidency 
of Sir Oswald Mosley; that of the In- 
stitute at Bristol, John Scandret Harford, 
esq. president. 

Our venerable correspondent at Cork 
has sent us the following suggested ex- 
planation of the pleasant story told by 
Lady Morgan respecting the inscription 
on St. Peter’s Coair. We print the 
letter as we have received it, premising 
only that if our correspondent’s sugges- 
tion were deemed admissible, the genuine- 
ness of the chair would not be thereby 
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established. That is quite another ques- 


‘*Mr. Urnsan,—lIn reference to the 
article on the ‘Legend of St. Peter’s 
Chair’ at p. 590, &c. of this month’s 
Magazine, I beg to submit a few cursory 
observations :— 

“The inscription is stated by Lady 
Morgan to have been represented to her as 
being in a Cufic character, by Baron Denon, 
and jn presence of the learned Champol- 
lion,—the great hieroglyphic decypherer, 
I presume. But, in place of any analogy 
to the apostle, it is said to express the 
Mahometan confession of faith—‘ There 
is no God but one, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.’ In the first place, it is fair to 
remark that neither of those learned men 
spoke from personal knowledge or in- 

ion, but from a copy said to have 
been taken of the subject—how correctly 
they could not have ascertained; but I 
will at once assert my conviction that the 
whole (the interpretation [ mean) was a 
hoax practised by the facetious baron on 
the too inquisitive lady, who as easily be- 
lieved as she pleasurably dealt in fiction. 
The old Baron was a t wag, as his 
acquaintances, and indeed the public, well 
knew. His first literary production, a 
comedy, entitled ‘Julie, ou le Bon Pére,’ 
ves how fondly he indulged his natural 

| eesti and so he continued to do through- 
out life, more especially delighting to 
mystify, as he called it, teazingly ques- 
tioning travellers, but, above all, choosing 
for the victims of his sport, ladies pre- 
paring their travels for the press—blue- 
stocking writers occasionally anxious to 
astonish the world with something new. 
I speak here of the Baron from some direct 
knowledge, and of his care, on such oc- 
casions, to be seemingly supported by a 
reference to, or rather by the non-contra- 
diction of a competent friend, as in this 
instance by Champollion, who, as above 
mentioned, had not seen this original 
inscription, for he did not visit Rome 
until 1825, several years after this inter- 
view. I had a passing intercourse with 
this highly-gifted gentleman, and feel as- 
sured that if he did appear to confirm the 
Baron’s story it was to gratify his old 
friead’s bantering habit, which the Baron 
could scarcely control. ‘ L’esprit de 
Denon le portait a des pareils oublis du 
ton sérieux que convenait a sa position,”’ 
~says his biographer. When secretary to 
the French ambassador at Naples and 
elsewhere, he repeatedly incurred sharp 
reprimands for the communication of lu- 
dicrous or scandalous anecdotes rather 
than what more properly belonged to his 
station. A moment’s reflection would 
have satisfied Lady Morgan that he was 
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merely quizzing her; for, if he wished 
to colour his story with any semblance of 
truth, he certeinly. would not;have had 
recourse to so improbable a. fiction as the 
Mahometan symbol of faith when some- 
thing of a more Christian character might 
have been of as easy invention; but he 
saw that he had a facile dupe to deal with, 
who possibly importuned him with her in- 
quiries, as she certainly did many others, 
and he played on her credulity in return. 

‘* Her ladyship’s letter to the cardinal 
exposes her, it will be seen, to some other 
pointed remarks. ‘The funeral sermon,’ 
she says, ‘ of the Princess (Indian Begum 
Dyce Sombre) was preached by your 
eminence when a bishop, with an earnest 
eloquence, which recalled the éloges funé- 
bres of the Bossuets and Massillons over 
the biers of the La Valliéres and other fair 
penitents of the court of Louis XIV.’ 
Now, in vindication of truth, and in 
justice to these distinguished personages, 
it should be stated that it is an incon- 
testible fact, that neither of them ever 
pronounced the funeral oration of any 
of that sovereign’s favourites, nor did 
any other ecclesiastic. Bossuet’s death 
preceded that of Madame de la Valliére 
by six years, from 1704 to 1710; and 
Massillon, then addressing Louis in .the 
energetic tone and language of Christian 
morality, as his sermons of the period de- 
monstrate, did not and could not so betray 
his duty. Besides, as Lonise de la Valliére 
had become a nun, it would have been con- 
trary to rule, for that mortuary tribute is 
never paid to a recluse, except, possibly, 
on beatification—here not the case. Again, 
Lady Morgan writes—‘The spirit of 
movement which armed the always restive 
Gallican church, and called forth the wit 
and philosophy of monastic seclusion to 
enlighten and delight the world, by the 
Lettres Provinciales, against the bull Uni- 
genitus,’ &c. Here I must indicate a 
signal anachronism ; for the first of the 
provincial Letters was dated 23rd of Janu- 
ary, 1656, and the eighteenth, or last, 
was written on the 24th of March, 1657, 
while their author, Pascal, ceased to live 
the 19th of April, 1662 ; that is, fifty-one 
years before the bull Unigenitus was pro- 
mulgated or existed, which was not till 
1713; nor was it acknowledged in France 
till the following year; as we find in 
Hénault’s History under that date, and in 
all other records. These blunders abund- 
antly show what confidence is to be re- 
posed in the fanciful lady’s narrative of 
what she saw, read, or heard. 

“ The street in Paris where Lady Mor- 
gan’s credulity was thus worked on is La 
Rue du Helder, not de Helder, so called 
after the defeat there, and capitulation of 
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assuredly the personally brave, but mili- 
tarily the incompetent, Duke of York, to 
General Brune in 1799. 

Yours, &c. James Rocue.”’ 

The publishing trade has not been very 
active of late, but there are some few im- 
portant new historical books which we 
shall next month bring before our readers. 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of Nor- 
mandy, vol. i. and Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land, vols. iii. and iv. are among them. 

Amongst works which do not come 
within our ordinary scope we may notice 

The Exposition of 1851; or, Views of 
the Industry, Science, and Government of 
England. By Charles Babbage, esq. 8vo. 
Murray. 1851.—An excellent and plain- 
spoken volume, touching upon many things 
besides the Great Exhibition. It is written 
with spirit and freedom, and is especially 
useful as directing attention in a very 
masterly way to the present position of 
science and men of science in England. 
The title-page gives no indication of the 
contents, but the name of the author is a 

tee that whatever is touched upon 
is treated with minute practical knowledge 
and perfect fearlessness. 

The Great Exhibition Prize Essay, by 
the Rev. J..C. Whish, M.A. 8vo. Lond. 
1851.—A_ prize of one hundred guineas 
having been offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Emerton, of Hanwell College, Middlesex, 
for the best Essay on the Moral Advant- 
“eee to be derived from the Union of all 

ations at the Great Exhibition, the 
present composition was adjudged to be 
the best. Dr. Emerton has also pub- 
lished A Moral and Religious Guide to 
the Great Exhibition. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 
This consists of suggestions of the writers 
for the Prize Essay, and information re- 
specting the additional means provided for 
religious instruction during the Exhibition. 

A Hymn for all Nations, 1851, by M. 
F. Tupper, D.C.L. translated into Thirty 
Languages, and set to Music by S. Se- 
bastian Wesley, Mus. Doc. 8vo. Lond. 
1851.—This singular work ought to be 
printed by subscription, and a copy given 
to every visitor of the Exhibition. The 
hymn is simple, hearty, and appropriate. 
It is translated into Hebrew, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Chinese, Persian, Turkish, Hin- 
dustanee, Ancient Greek, Latin, Welsh, 
Irish, Gaelic, Romaic, German, Polish, 
Swedish, Norse, Danish, Spanish, Dutch, 
French, Italian, Manx, and Ojibway. 
In number these languages do not quite 
equal the promise of the title-page, but 
they constitute a goodly show, and there 
are generally two or three versions into 
every | age. 

The Spirit of the World, and the 
Spirit which is of God. A Sermon, by 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXVI. 
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12mo. Skeffington. 1851.—An earnest, 
ractical address to persons recently con- 
rmed. Nothing can be more solemn or 

more suitable. ' 

Lights on the Altar nor in we in 
the Church of England by authority of 
Parliament in the 2nd year of the reign 
of King Edward VI. with remarks upon 
conformity. By the Rev. T. S. L. Vogan, 
M.A. 8v0. Rivingtons. 1851.—Lights on 
the Altar are ‘‘ universally supposed,’ 
says this writer, to be justified by some 
act of Parliament which ratified the In- 
junctions of the 1st of Edward VI. Those 
Injunctions permitted the use of altar- 
lights; if these Injunctions were ratified 
by act of Parliament, then the use of such 
lights is brought within the scope of the 
Rubric before the order of Morning Prayer, 
which directs that ornaments in use in the 
church by the authority of Parliament in 
2nd Edward VI. are to be retained. Until 
lately the writer partook of this universal 
supposition. But upon investigation he 
finds that there is no such act of Parlia- 
ment, that the Injunctions never were con- 
firmed by authority of Parliament, and 
consequently that there is not even a rubri- 
cal justification for the use of altar-lights. 
This is an argument which will at this 
time have weight with many minds, and 
we therefore recommend the Bampton 
Lecturer’s pamphlet to serious and gene- 
ral consideration. . 

The Old Paths. Readings founded on 
the first five Homilies, and on the Homily 
of Repentance. Edited by a 
12mo. Rivingtons. 1851.—In this little 
book the Homilies alluded to in the title- 
page are condensed and modernised. The 
passages also in those venerable formu- 
laries in which the Church of Rome is re- 
buked with severity are omitted, as no 
longer ne > 

A Treatise on Moral Evidences; illus- 
trated by numerous Examples both. of 
general Principles and of specifie Actions. 
By Edward Arthur Smedley, M.A. 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1850.—This treatise relates to 
the highest object of consideration which 
can be presented to the mind of man: the 
character, namely, of that evidence 
which it may be concluded that God and 
man really stand in that relationship to- 
wards each other which Christianity de- 
clares. Whether regarded theologically 
or philosophically no more interesting or 
more important question can be conceived 
—none which it becomes a rational man 
to consider with greater earnestness and 
anxiety. The question is one on which, 
apart from the consideration of the: par- 
ticular evidence for Christianity, we can 
only arrive at a high a of probability. 
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What the nature of that probability is, 
and by what steps it may be arrived at, 
are. questions considered by the present 
writer with philosophic and argumentative 
calmness, with logical precision, and the 
wtmost candour. We heartily recom- 
mepd his volume. 

Logic for the Million; a familiar Ex- 
position of the Art of Reasoning. By a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 8v0. Long- 
mans, 1851.—The examples selected in 
this volume make it a book of amusement. 
Pear ine that the author has lately read, 
lown even to Mrs. Caudle and George 
Robins, has been laid under contribution 
to furnish illustration of the many varieties 
of reasoning—good and bad. The result 
is, to impart an air of freshness to the 
book, and to exhibit the applicability of 
the art of which it treats to the every-day 
business of life. And this is especially 
the case, because in this instance the ex- 


amples are the most important part of 
the book. This method may probably 
tend to fix something in the mind of th 
reader, but whether the something fixe 
will be the contents of the extract or its 
application to the art of reasoning may be 
doubtful. 

The Laws of Health in relation to Mind 
and Body; a series of Letters from an 
old Practitioner to a Patient. By Lionel 
John Beale, M.R.C.S. 8v0. Churchill, 
1851.—A book containing much sensible 
advice upon important subjects, expressed 
in simple language, without pretence or 
quackery. ' 

Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence ; 
the Frog’s Lecture; and other Stories. 
A verse-Look for my children and their 
playmates. 8v0. Ridgway. 1851.—Simplé, 
full of kindness, elegantly printed, and 
price one shilling—need we say more ? 
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Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann 
and Soret. Translated from the German 
by John Oxenford. 2 vols. London. 1850. 
—It is now nearly twenty years since the 
veteran poet and philosopher of Weimar 
breathed his last. For more than half a 
century he had occupied the most promi- 
fhent position in European literature. He 
had ushered in, and he witnessed through- 
out; that wonderful &ra of German pro- 
ductiveness, in poetry, philosophy, and 
the arts, of which a great part was him- 
self—the era of Schiller and Jean Paul, 
the wra of Kant, of Humboldt, and of 
Niebuhr, the wzra of Beethoven and of 
Mozart—a period which can be compared 
only with the age of Pericles or of Eli- 
zabeth. Long before the French Revolu- 
tion; at a time when Voltaire reigned 
suprethe over the intellect of France and 
Germany, Werther and Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen had carried the name of Goethe 
irito every civilised country, and had 
sown the seeds of so much that was trans- 
itory, and also of so much that has been 
permanent, in the literature of Europe. It 
is impossible at the present time to esti- 
mate fully the influence which Goethe 
exercised over the minds of his age. We 
see ehough to assure us that we can 
scarcely attribute too much to it. The 
originality and force which characterised 
the literature and poetry of France during 
the first thirty years of this century were 
perpen | due to a German impetus, and 
appear to have scarcely survived the great 
German master. The taste for the extra- 


ordinary and horrible, originally derived 
from Germany, but carried to an extreme 
in France by the force of reaction against 
the coldness of their classic models, at 
first stimulated, and has since paralysed, 
the productiveness of the imaginative 
portion of their literature. We trust that 
the more healthy condition which Goethe 
himself anticipated as the consequence of 
the present ultra-romantic epoch is not 
far distant. In England, our best minds 
confessed their obligations to the greatest 
of European models, and Scott and Byron 
borrowed from him without scruple some 
of their most striking characters. It was 
Goethe’s extraordinary fortune to receive 
the homage of the master spirits of every 
country, who had owed their first inspira- 
tions to his genius, and, after surviving 
not only his contemporaries but his scho- 
lars, to maintain the character of poet 
and author to the last. It was in 1774 
that Werther first dazzled the imagination 
of Europe. In 1830 we find him still 
occupied in rewriting Meister’s Wande- 
jahre, and in composing the second part 
of Faust. 

During the calm but busy years which 
immediately preceded his decease, Goéthé 
was engaged in preparing for the press a 
complete edition of his works. To assist 
him in the task of arrangement and re- 
vision, he invited to Weimar John Peter 
Eckermann, a young Hanoverian, whose 
companionship and aid soon became im~ 
portant and almost indispensable tothe aged 
poet, and who after his death became his 
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literary executor. Eckermann’s intimacy 
began in the yest 1823, and from that 
period until Goethe's death, with but 
little intermission, he had almost daily op- 
portunities of enjoying in familiar inter- 
course the results of his genius and expe- 
rience. The conversation of the most 
highly-gifted of mankind has the advan- 

n freshness and brilliancy over their 
more meditated productions. The Table- 
talk of Luther and the Life of Johnson find 
a@ much more numerous class of readers 
than the works of either of the men whose 
presence animates those books. But the 
seed must fall into a fitting soil. It is 
one of Pascal’s truest thoughts: ‘A 
mesure qu’on a plus d’esprit on trouve 
qu’il y a plus d’hommes originaux; les 
gens du commun ne trouvent pas de dif- 
férence entre les hommes.’’ The task of 
reporting conversations demands a mind 
at once retentive and discriminating. 
We cannot but consider it a fortunate 
thing for the world that Goethe had near 
him a man so capable as the author of the 
Conversations before us, of appreciating 
and preserving the calm, ripe wisdom of 
his latter years. Eckermann’s editorial 
occupation gave him frequent occasions of 
discussing with the great author the occa- 
sion, meaning, and tendency of his various 
works, and many interesting notes upon 
this subject are here preserved. The in- 
tention of publishing this record of his 
Conversations does not appear to have 
been communicated to Goethe until 1830, 
when it met with his entire approval. 
‘‘ Its value will be increased,’’ he writes 
to the author, “ if I can attest that it is 
conceived perfectly in my spirit.’’ The 
chief part of the work appeared in Ger- 
many in 1836; a supplemental volume 
partly from M. Soret’s notes was added 
in 1848, 

The following remark, uttered by 
Goethe in his eighty-second year, may 
serve at once to illustrate the depth and 
vigour of his thoughts, and his freedom 
from the intellectual foibles of age. 

‘* People always fancy,’’ said he, laugh- 
ing, “ that we must become old to become 
wise; but in truth as years advance it is 
hard to keep ourselves as wise as we were. 
Man becomes, indeed, in the different 
stages of his life a different being; but he 
cannot say that he is a better one, and in 
certain matters he is as likely to be right 
in his twentieth as in his sixtieth year. 
We see the world one way from a plain, 
another way from the heights of a promon- 
tory, another from the glacier fields of 
the primary mountains. We see from 
one of these points a larger piece of world 
than from the other; but that is all, and 
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we cannot say that we seé more truly 
from any one than from the rest.”’ 

The versatility and comprehensiveness 
(vielseitiykeit) of Goethe’s mind has bees 
the subject of frequent eulogium. We 
could find no more pleasing proof of hig 
true catholicity of spirit, than in the dis- 
pire mg | kindness with which he fre- 
quently refers to his own obligations, ag 
well as those of his age, to his literary 
contemporaries. Of rg aad we a fe 
we might expect, most frequently. Th 
iecking interest of the following sot 
of a visit to Jena in 1827 cannot be sur- 
passed. 

‘¢ We went down into the garden, where 
Goethe had caused a little breakfast to be 
laid out upon a stone table in an arbour. 
© You scarcely know,’ said Goethe, ‘‘ in 
what a remarkable place we are now 
seated. Here it was that Schiller dwelt. 
In this arbour, upon these benches, which 
are now almost broken, we have often sat 
at this old stone table, and exchanged 
many good and great words. He was then 
in the thirties, I in the forties; both were 
full of aspirations, and indeed it was some- 
thing. Every thing passes away ; I am 
no more what I was; but the old earth 
still remains, and air, water, and land, are 
still the same.’’ 

After Schiller there is no one more fre- 
quently discussed than Byron. 

“The English,’’ said be, ‘‘ may think 
of Byron as they please ; but this is cer- 
tain, they can show no poet who is to be 
compared to him. He is different from 
all the others, and for the most part 
greater.’’ 

A few days afterwards : 

‘“‘T have,” said he, read once more his 
‘ Deformed Transformed,’ and must say 
that to me his talent appears greater than 
ever. His devil was suggested by my 
Mephistophiles ; but it is no imitation ; 
it is thoroughly new and original, close, 
genuine and spirited. There are no weak 
passages, not a place where you could pt 
the head of a pin, where you do not find 
invention and thought. ere it not for. 
his hypochondriacal, negative turn, he 
would be as great as Shakspeare and the 
ancients.’’ I expressed surprise. 

“* Yes,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘ you may be- 
lieve me. I have studied him anew, and 
am confirmed in this opinion.’’ 

At another time he expresses a wish 
that Schiller had lived to know Lord 
Byron’s works, and ‘‘ wonders what he 
would have said to so congenial a mind.” 
We can easily conceive that Byron would 
not have occupied so high a place in 
Schiller’s estimation as in that of 
Goethe. The latter however finds more 
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one occasion to point out his de- 


‘* His perpetual negation and fault- 
finding is eadave even to his excellent 
works. For not only does the discontent 
of the poet infect the reader, but the end 
of all opposition is negation ; and ne- 
gation is nothing. If I call bad bad what 
do I gain? But if I call good bad, I doa 
great deal of mischief. He who will work 
aright must never rail, must not trouble 
himself at all about what is ill done, but 
only do well himself. For the great point 
is not to pull down but to build up, and 
in this humanity finds pure joy.’’ 

But the most interesting part of 
Goethe’s conversations must always be 
that which illustrates his own character 
and development, the objects which he 
proposed to himself in his literary career, 
and the expectations which he entertained 
on the subjects which were ever the nearest 
to his thoughts, the progress of mental 
cultivation in his own country, and the 
general advancement of the race. The 
field in which his genius first found scope, 
and attained its acknowledged preemi- 
nence, and the change which has since 
come over the literary world in Germany, 
is thus described :— 

‘¢ That was a good time when Merck 
and I were young! German literature 
was yet a clean tablet, upon which one 
hoped to paint good things with pleasure. 
Now it is so scribbled over and soiled, 
that there is no pleasure in looking at it, 
and a wise man does not know where- 
abouts he can inscribe anything.” 

At another time he expressed himself 
more prosaically and perhaps more justly 
on the same subject. 

‘¢ Germany itself stands so high in 
every department, that we can scarcely 
survey all it has done; and now we must 
be Greeks and Latins and English and 
French into the bargain.’’ 

The following advice given to Ecker- 
mann in 1824 exhibits Goethe’s estima- 
tion of English literature. 

** You studied the ancient languages 
but little in your youth; therefore seek a 
stronghold in the literature of so able a 
nation as the English. And besides, our 
own literature is chiefly the offspring of 
theirs. Whence have we our novels, our 
tragedies, but from Goldsmith, Fielding, 
and Shakspeare? And in our own day, 
where will you find in Germany three 

heroes, who can be placed ona 
level with Lord Byron, Moore, and Walter 
Scott ?”’ 

Goethe did not conceal his conscious- 
ness of his own high position. The fol- 
lowing remark ‘doedones us to some 
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literary rivalry. It is made with refer- 
ence to the Schlegels having set up Tieck 
in opposition to the grand Napoleon of 
the realms of rhyme. 

‘* Tieck is a talent of great importance, 
and no one can be more sensible than my- 
self to his extraordinary merits; only when 
they raise him above himself, and place 
him on a level with me, they are in error. 
I can speak this out plainly; it matters 
nothing to me, for I did not make myself. 
I might just as well compare myself to 
Shakspeare, who is a being of a higher 
order, to whom I must look up with 
reverence.”’ 

Wilhelm Schlegel’s criticism of Euri- 
pides meets with the following censure. 

‘© T do not deny that Euripides has his 
faults; but he was always a very re- 
spectable competitor with Sophocles and 
AEschylus. If he did not possess the great 
earnestness and the severe artistic com- 
pleteness of his two predecessors, and as 
a dramatic poet treated things a little more 
leniently and humanely, he probably knew 
the Athenians well enough to be aware 
that the chord which he struck was the 
right onv for his contemporaries. A poet 
whom Socrates called his friend, whom 
Aristotle lauded, whom Menander ad- 
mired, and for whom Sophocles and the 
city of Athens put on mourning on hearing 
of his death, must certainly have been 
something. If a modern man like Schle- 
gel must pick out faults in so great an 
ancient, he ought only to do it on his 
knees.” 


One of the most distinguishing traits 
of Goethe’s genius was what the Germans 
call objectivity (objectivitiit), the faculty 
of reflecting objects, whether external or 
derived from internal experience, without 
investing them with any peculiarity bor- 
rowed from the individual mind, the same 
freedom from consciousness and manner- 
ism which, above all its excellences, cha- 
racterizes the poetry of Shakspere. In this 
quality resides the charm of much that 
Goethe wrote, in which, without betraying 
himself, he makes use of his own past expe- 
rience and feelings as materials for poetry. 
‘* The world is so great and rich,’’ he 
says to Eckermann, “ that you can never 
want occasions for poems. But they 
must be occasional poems, that is, reality 
must give both impulse and material for 
their production. A particular case be- 
comes universal and poetic by the very 
circumstance that it is treated by a poet. 
All my poems are occasional poems, sug- 
gested by real life, and having therein a 
firm foundation. I attach no value to 
poems snatched out of the air.”’ ; 

The same thought is happily expressed 
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in the lines which he prefixed to his 
smaller poems : 
‘¢ Was ich irrte, was ich strebte, 
Was ich litt, und was ich lebte, 
Sind hier Blumen nur im Strauss ; 
Und das Alter wie die Jugend, 
Und die Fehler wie die Tugend 
Nimmt sich gut in Lieder aus.” 


The name which he inscribed on his 
autobiography suggests the same view of 
the poet’s life,—“ Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit,’” upon which title Eckermann re- 
ports the following remark, which appears 
to savour somewhat of petulance : 

‘* T called it Dichtung und Wahrheit 
(Poetry and Truth), because it raises it- 
self by higher tendencies from the region 
of a lower reality. Now Jean Paul, in 
the spirit of contradiction, has written 
Wahrheit aus meinem Leben (Truth out 
of my life), as if the truth from the life 
of such aman could be any other than 
that the author was a Philistine.’’ 

Not the least agreeable part of the work 
before us is that which illustrates ‘the 
poet’s attachment to the prince who rea- 
lized in Weimar the youthful dream of 
Shakspere’s scholar king : 


‘‘ Navarre shall be the wonder of the 
world ; 

Our court shall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art.” 

The death of Charles Augustus of Saxe 
Weimar occurred at Berlin during Ecker- 
mann’s intimacy with Goethe, and an in- 
teresting account of his last days was com- 
municated to the poet in a letter from 
Humboldt, a great part of which is tran- 
scribed by our author. 

Upon the subject of German Unity, so 
much discussed in the present day, this 
book contains some profound remarks. 
The unity for which Goéthe longed was a 
unity in sympathy and intellectual culti- 
vation, and a uniformity in financial, mo- 
netary, and commercial arrangements. 

‘¢ But if we imagine that the unity of 
Germany consists in thi¢, that the very 
great empire should have a single great 
capital, and that this one great capital 
would conduce to the development of 
great individual talent, or to the welfare 
of the great mass of the people, we are in 
error... .. Whence is Germany great 
but by the admirable culture of the people, 
which equally pervades all parts of the 
kingdom? But does not this proceed from 
the various seats of government, and do 
not these foster and support it ? Suppose, 
for centuries past, we had had in Germany 
only the two capitals, Vienna and Berlin, 
or only one of these, J should like to 
know how it would have fared with Ger- 
man culture, or even with that generally- 
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diffused opulence which goes hand in hand 
with culture. Germany has about twénty 
universities distributed about the whole 
empire, and about a hundred public libra- 
ries similarly distributed. There is'also 
a great number of collections of art and 
collections of objects belonging to all the 
kingdom of nature ; for every prince has 
taken care to bring around him these use- 
ful and beautiful objects. There ‘are 
gymnasia and schools for arts and industry 
in abundance, nay, there is scarcely a 
German village without its school. And 
how does France stand with respect to this 
last point ?”’ 

These observations were made in 1828 ; 
if they had been made twenty years later, 
the moral of the last sentence might have 
been pointed by a reference not to France, 
but to England. 

We have not space to illustrate from the 
book before us the much-debated question 
of Goethe’s political opinions. He was a 
politician in the highest—the Greek— 
sense of the word, inasmuch as no subject 
was nearer to his heart than the social 
development of mankind; but in its or- 
dinary meaning he would probably have 
disclaimed the title. The apology which 
he gives for his want of strong national 
feeling might be transferred to the subject 
of politics. ‘* There is a degree of culture 
where one stands to a certain extent above 
nations.’’ Goethe acquiesced, perhaps 
too readily, in the existing condition of 
political affairs, because he felt his true 
sphere, where positive service was tobe 
done, was in the moral and intellectual 
world, 

Scarcely a page of Eckermann’s work 
is without its attraction. Mr. Oxenford 
deserves hearty thanks for making this 
interesting memorial of the greatest of 
Germans more accessible to the English 
reader. 





The Architectural Quarterly Review, 
No. I. 8vo. Lond. 1851.—This new re- 
view appeals to professional architects 
and all that wide class of persons who are 
interested in architecture as an art. — It 
designs to publish ‘‘ reviews of books and 
notices of designs, models, drawings, 
buildings, furniture, and decorations ; 
structural and mechanical inventions ; new 
applications of materials ; or other works 
having relation to the several departments 
of the theory and practice of architecture 
and building, and of the study and pro- 
fession of the architect.’’ This is a wide 
field, and our contemporary has-entered 
upon it with spirit. His Introductory 
address, his article on the Great: Exhibi- 
tion, and on Mr. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice 
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—all subjects of a popular character— 
are ably written; and in a free, manly tone 
which cannot but produce an impression 
upon the world. Of those portions of the 
ntmber which are more entirely profes- 
sional, we must speak with diffidence, but 
they seem written with knowledge and 
fairness. Such a publication must be of 
high value to all persons interested in ar- 
chitecture as a profession, and through 
them will exercise great influence upon 
the public at large. We heartily wish it 
success. 





The Decorative Arts of the Middle 
Ages, Ecclesiastical and Civil. By Heury 
Shaw, F.S.A. Parts V.i—XII. Imp. 8v0. 
—The public is now familiarized to the 
diffusion of works of elaborate art by the 
several processes of printing, and particu- 
larly by that of engraving on wood ; and 
there has been such a succession of mar- 
vels, both in quality and quantity, pro- 
duced to meet the taste of this picture- 
loving age, that we have almost ceased to 
wonder at any finish of workmanship 
where the power of multiplication is un- 
limited, and public encouragement is com- 
mensurate to very numerous impressions. 
Still, if we look with a critical eye at many 
of the most showy productions, there is 
often much that is more specious than 
accurate, much promise of excellence 
which is not fully sustained, and much 
artistic beauty that is lost or defaced in 
the mechanical processes which are em- 
ployed in its production. The peculiar 
merit of Mr. Shaw’s publications is that 
they have the advantage of his superin- 
tendence throughout all the processes of 
their execution ; and unless the results 
fulfil his expectations he takes care that 
the failure shall be remedied. Of this 
efficient zeal and perseverance we have 
examples in the repetition of four plates 
in the work before us. His familiarity 
with all the branches of imitative art is 
such that he is well able to adapt each to 
the effects he is desirous to convey. To 
the objects of the present work he has 
summoned the several processes of en- 
graving on steel and wood, of lithography, 
printing in gold and in colours, colouring 

y hand, and perhaps others which escape 
our enumeration: and when speaking of 
cheapness, we must express our convic- 
tion that, considering its careful and costly 
preparation, this is certainly the cheapest 
publication of elaborate art ever presented 
to the world. Many things, such as me- 
diseval jewellery and enamels, are repro- 
duced in all their glittering colours as per- 
fectly as if they were themselves before 
us. Other subjects, though necessarily 
Yeduced, and delineated only, are exhibited 
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with careful and instructive accuracy. The 
volume, which is now completed, contains 
in all forty-one plates; of whick six are 
representations of encrusted enamel, five 
of translucid enamel, one of painted enamel, 
five of gold and silver metal-work, three of 
iron-work, three of wood-work,six ofstained 
glass, one of Venetian goblets, two of book 
illuminations, five of embroidery, three of 
fictile ware, and one of book-binding. 
An introduction is prefixed detailing some 
interesting particulars of each of these 
arts. Each plate also is accompanied by 
descriptive letter-press, which is freely 
garnished with minor subjects engraved 
on wood. The work is now complete ; 
having extended only to half the number 
of Parts originally contemplated,—the 
only error perhaps haying been too low a 
price, an error which we hope will be re- 
medied as far as possible by the speedy 
sale of the whole impression. 





The Chronicle of Battel Abbey, from 
1066 401176. Now first translated, with 
Notes, and an abstract of the subsequent 
History of the Establishment. By Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A. &c. 8vo.—The mo- 
nastic chronicle, properly so called, is a 
compilation commencing with the earliest 
traditions of general or national history, or 
at some remarkable epoch thereof, and 
descending, in the form of annals, to a 
fuller relation of such events as were par- 
ticularly interesting to the writer or his 
contemplated readers, from their connec- 
tion with his own community or neigh- 
bourhood, with other churches of the same 
order, or with the family and successors of 
the founder. With these matters the trans- 
actions of the monastery itself are more or 
less intermixed. The present book is not 
of this miscellaneous character; it is a 
continuous narrative, and more properly 
a history of Battle Abbey, than a chronicle. 
It remained in MS. until 1846, when the 
use of a transcript which had been made 
for the late Mr. Petrie’s great work of the 
British Historians, was accorded to the 
Anglia Christiana Society. A limited 
edition of the original was then printed, 
and the present translation has been ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Lower, in order to render 
its contents more available to the purposes 
of local history, to which that gentleman 
has already made many valuable contri- 
butions. It is in records of this descrip- 
tion that we are informed of the motives 
of many acts, the bare execution of which 
is evidenced by charters. Various nominal 
deeds of gift are here explained, and appear 
as bargains of sale or exchange; and many 
free-will offerings as compromises after 
long disputes. The object in the writer’s 
view was generally the record of success- 


























ful contests, which might serve as useful 
precedents in future emergencies. Thus, 
a great portion of the ‘‘ Chronicle of Bat- 
tel’’ is occupied with the history of a long 
struggle maintained with the bishops of 
Chichester to assert the exempt jurisdiction 
of the abbey, independent of their autho- 
rity ; and much of the remainder relates 
to the various suits which the abbey pur- 
sued to vindicate its real or supposed 
rights in other quarters. These matters 
convey to a modern reader of such his- 
tories the appearance of the monastic 
communities having been exceedingly liti- 
gious—and indeed it is difficult to avoid 
that conclusion upon their own relation ; 
but the object of placing upon record so 
much that is positively unamiable is ex- 
plained when we regard it as the running 
commentary upon the title-deeds of their 
property—the intelligent companion to 
the monastic cartulary. Hence arises a 
corresponding value to the topographer. 
But itis in a more general view that we 
would rather commend the publication of 
ancient histories of this kind. They reflect 
in the truest light the manners of the time, 
and are therefore of great value to national 
history. Among much that is prosaic and 
tedious in the extreme, they contain occa- 
sional incidents of real life which are 
graphic beyond any more studied picture, 
and they reveal characteristic glimpses of 
eminent persons which are well worth the 
trouble of searching out. Of this nature 
is the following anecdote of King Henry 
the Second’s connoisseurship in the seals 
and charters ofhis ancestors. The validity 
of acharter of Henry I. was disputed: 
‘“‘ but the king taking the charter and seal 
of his grandfather into his own hands, 
turned round to Gilbert de Balliol (the 
objector), and said, By the eyes of God,* 
if you can prove this charter false, you 
will put a thousand pounds into my pocket 
in England! Gilbert said little ornothing 
to this ; and the king added this remark- 
able speech, If (quoth he) the monks, by 
a charter and confirmation like this, were 
able to show that they have a claim upon 
this very palace of Clarendon, in which I 
havé the greatest delight, I could not with 
justice refuse to resign it entirely to them.”’ 
There are other passages in which the 
chancellor Becket, the chief forester Alan 
de Neville, the justiciary Richard de Lacy, 
Henry of Essex the king’s unfortunate 
banner-bearer, and many of the leading 


* King Henry seems to have had re- 
spect to the oaths as well as the charters 
of his ancestors ; for another passage tells 
us that ‘‘ the accustomed oath’’ of the 
Conqueror, when angry, was By the 
splendour of God ! 
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churchmen of the age, appear in a charac- 
teristic manner. ee! other valuable 
materials are to be gathered from these 
venerable pages. On the cruel and in- 
hospitable right of wrecca maris the M§, 
was long since quoted by Lambarde, 
Another anecdote of Henry II. (in p. 182) 
appears to show the beginning of confir- 
mation charters under the form of Insper- 
imus. In one story related at p. 135 two 
married priests are concerned. The con- 
fession of an unsuccessful attempt to gain 
a reputation for miracles at Battle, in the 
time of Abbot Walter de Lacy (1139- 
1171), is remarkable. It appears to have 
excited the derision of the neighbourhood; 
whereupon ‘‘ provoked by this, and by 
the unworthy lives of some of the inhabi- 
tants, the Lord waxed angry with these 
ungrateful people, and withdrew this favour 
from them,”—transferring it, it is asserted, 
to the dependent cell of Saint Nicholas in 
Exeter. (p. 146.) Mr. Lower has added 
to the completeness of the book by a sum- 
mary sketch of the history of the abbey, 
and its succession of abbats, from the time 
when the Chronicle terminates, to the 
period of the Dissolution. Various intel- 
ligent notes, as well as the general style of 
the translation, are highly creditable to 
his care and skill as editor. 





Wilton and its Associations. By James 
Smith. Small 8vo.—This is a pleasing 
little book, composed at once with taste 
and talent. Its author evinces a just ap- 
preciation of all that is admirable in our 
poetical literature and all that is gallant 
and picturesque in our historical annals. 
He may take some credit for his concep- 
tion of the term ‘‘ associations,’’ and still 
more for the manner in which he has ex- 
emplified his idea. Local history and 
local description are not in themselves the 
most attractive of compositions ; they have 
sometimes acquired a charm under skilful 
hands, but this has been chiefly effected 
by the ‘ associations ’’ with other places 
and other things which a well-stored 
mind has been prepared to reflect upon 
them. The writings of Dr. Whitaker, 
perhaps the most popular of all topogra- 
phers, form an excellent example. On the 
other hand, biography has been continually 
treated in a discursive style, when we have 
been presented with ‘‘ The Life and 
Times’? of this or that personage of note ; 
a practice which has been not a little 
abused, and made ancillary to mere book- 
making. There may be some danger of 
the like result in local ‘‘ associations,’’ 
though perhaps not to the same extent, 
Almost any contemporary notabilities may 
be dragged into a man’s ‘“ Life and 
Times ;’’ but there must be something 
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more'than ‘co-existence requisite to form a 
local ** association,’ The leading features 
of the history of Wilton, in its earliest 
ages; are that it was the see of an Anglo- 
Saxon bishop and the capital of the 
county. © In medieval times, when super- 
seded in these respects by the neighbour- 
ing city of Salisbury, it was principally dis- 
tinguished as the site of a rich and aristo- 
cratic nunnery. But it is after the disso- 
lution, when the monastic property had 
passed into the possession of the Herberts, 
that its most interesting ‘‘ associations ”’ 
commence. Wilton was the birthplace of 
Massinger, whose father was one of the 

rincipal servants of the Earl of Pembroke. 
lui is presumed to have been an 
honoured guest ; and Shakspere is ascer- 
tained to have attended with his company 
of comedians to perform a play before King 
James at that monarch’s first visit in 
1603. Sir Philip Sidney, whose sister Mary 
was the accomplished mistress of Wil- 
ton, is known to have written his Arcadia 
within these beauteous domains, and to 
have borrowed many of its descriptive 

ortions from the features they displayed. 

y a very passable ‘‘ association’? Mr. 
Smith moves us in one of his chapters to 
the neighbouring parsonage of Bemerton, 
where the pious kinsman of the Pem- 
brokes, George Herbert, was tending his 
humble flock and cherishing his devotional 
muse. From these materials, assisted by 
incidental sketches of ancient manners, 
Mr. Smith has composed a very agreeable 
work. Indeed, his original writing is in 
many respects better than his quotations : 
we allude to the very imaginative descrip- 
tion of Sidney’s funeral* attributed to 
Mr. C. Knight and to Mr. Hazlitt’s 
account of ‘‘the family Vandyck.’’ From 
Hazlitt’s extravagance in asserting that 
to be the only good picture at Wilton, 
Mr. Smith takes the precaution to dis- 
sent; and, though he has not entered 
fully into the works of art, he has added a 
catalogue of the pictures, and an abstract 
of Mr. C. Newton’s valuable criticisms 
upon the statuary, which were prepared 
for the Archeological Institute in 1849. 
In another matter Mr. Smith has been 
misled. The Earl of Pembroke stood for 
knight of the shire of Berkshire in 1649, 
and an amusing election squib was issued 
on the occasion, professing to give the 
speeches of the rival candidates, which 
our present author has regarded as a veri- 





* The aldermen in their violet gowns 
(then customary for mourning) are trans- 
lated into “ a vast procession of authori- 
ties in solemn purple; ’’ and the city train- 
bands are mentioned as the “ most im- 
pressive ’’ part of the cavalcade. 

8 
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table historical document! Mr. Smith 
(pp. 54,°74,) repéats the ‘old statement, 
that Wilton House was designed by Hans 
Holbein in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. Mr. Britton has judiciously ob- 
served that ‘* there is no authority for 
the assertion that Holbein designed more 
than the porch ’’ which goes by his name 
(Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire, 
p. 83, note) ; and we believe there are ‘no 
other traces of that master’s hand to be 
seen at Wilton — excepting his portraits 
of the first Earl and of the father of Sir 
Thomas More. The house was chiefly 
built, as Aubrey tells us, in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; materially altered in the time 
of Charles I. from the designs of a French 
architect named Solomon de Caus; and; 
having been partially destroyed by fire in 
1648, restored under the superintendence 
of Webb, the pupil of Inigo Jones. These 
and other interesting particulars are given 
in Aubrey’s book, recently printed for the 
Wiltshire Topographical Society: and, 
though they are not entirely overlooked by 
Mr. Smith, we regret that he has placed 
so much of them in an appendix of notes 
instead of weaving them into _his° text, 
Possibly his acquaintance with them was 
not so early as was desirable. These mat*- 
ters may be rectified in the next edition: 
of “ Wilton and its Associations.” It is 
embellished by numerous woodcuts, in- 
cluding several cleverly executed portraits. 





The Poems of Schiller, complete; in~ 
cluding all his early suppressed pieces’: 
attempted in English by Edgar Alfred : 
Bowring. 8v0. (J. W. Parker.)—This very 
modest volume has great merit. It de- 
serves to meet with much encouragement, 
for it is a truthful as well as a poetical ren- 
dering. We have no room for criticism or 
extract, but the vigour of the translation 
may be judged from a few words extracted 
from the Hymn to Joy. 


Joy from Truth’s own glass of fire 
Sweetly on the searcher smiles ; 
Lest on Virtue’s steep he tire, 
Joy the tedious path beguiles. 
High on Faith’s bright hill before us, 
See her banner proudly wave ! 
Joy, too, swells the Angel’s chorus— 
Bursts the bondage of the grave ! 
CHORUS. 
Mortals, meekly wait for Heaven ! 
Suffer on in patient love! 
In the starry realms above, 
Bright rewards by God are given. 





The Talbot Case. An authoritative 
and succinct account from 1839 to° the 
Lord Chancellor’s Judgment, with notes : 
and observations, and a preface by the Rev. - 
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M. Hobart. Seymour, 47.4, 12mo..(See- 
leys.) 1851,—In its historical character the 
Talbot case may be regarded in a two-fold 
aspect; first, as exemplifying the means 
by which the church of Rome acquires its 
great hold upon the property of every 
country in which it is allowed its free 
course ; and, secondly, as explaining the 
ease with which, in our own country, and 
in many other countries, during revolu- 
tionary periods, the people have been in- 
duced to sanction a resumption of the 
property which has found its way into the 
possession of the monasteries. Mr. Sey- 
mour has prefixed to this report of the 
Talbot case some very useful information 
respecting the monasticsystem as practised 
in our own and other countries. 
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Hlustrated Ditties of the Olden Time» 
Small 4to. (Folthorp, Brighton). There: 
have been several editions of Nursery 
Rhymes within these few years, some 
curious to the literary antiquary, and 
others very attractive for their pretty pic~' 
tures. The present is distinguished by its® >. 
very graceful and delicate etchings, which: 
are characterized at once by fancy and pure. 
taste. Neither artist’s nor editor’s name 
is attached: but the volume is dedicated 
by a mother to her daughter. It is really 
too charming a book to be destroyed in 
the nursery, and may be recommended to 
children of a greater growth as suggesting 
the most delightful reminiscences of their 
earlier years. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
May 21... The prize for an English 
poem on a sacred subject has been awarded 
to the Rev. John George Sheppard, M.A. 
of Wadham college. The subject was 
* St;,Paul at Athens,’’ and this is the first 
time-of its being awarded. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Porson Prize for the best trans- 
lation of a passage in Shakspere into 
Greek verse has been adjudged to George 
Morley, of St. John’s college. Subject 
from Henry IV. part ii. act. iv. scene 4. 

The Camden Medal for the best ex- 
ercise in Latin hexameter verse is ad- 
judged to F, V. Hawkins, of Trinity 
college. Subject—Scythia. 

Sir William Browne’s medals for the 
Greek and Latin odes have both been 
adjudged to the same gentleman. Sub- 
jects— Greek ode—‘‘Oraculorum de- 
fectio ;’’ Latin ode—‘ Carolus Albertus 
Sardinie Rex.’’ The medal for the epi- 
grams was not adjudged. 

The Norrisian Prize to the author of 
the best essay on a sacred subject has 
been adjudged to Benjamin Atkinson 
Irving, B.A. Scholar of Emmanuel col- 
lege. Subject—‘‘ The traces discernible 
in Holy Scripture of the influence exerted 
on the character of the Hebrews by their 
residence in Egypt.’’ 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


June 2. At the anniversary meeting of 
this Society the usual annual reports were 
read. . During the past year, the additions 
to the collections of the Society have been 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVI. 


exceedingly numerous, among which is a 
munificent gift from the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Institute of Austria, of a series 
of maps at present at the World’s Exhibi- 
tion at Hyde Park. A valuable bequest 
of instruments by the late Robert Shed- 
den, a fellow of the society, has also been 
received. 

The royal donation for the “ Encourage- 
ment of Geographical Science and Dis- 
covery ’’ has been this year divided be- 
tween Dr. George Wallin, of Finland, for 
his travels through Arabia, and Mr. 
Thomas Brunner, for his explorations in 
the north-west portion of the middle is- 
land of New Zealand, both of which were 
published in the last number of the So- 
ciety’s Journal. The Journal itself, 
owing to the prosperous state of the 
Society, has been largely increased in size 
and value. 

The President, Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
read a summary of the progress of geo- 
graphy during the past year; and enume- 
rated the papers read during the session. 
Attention was primarily directed to the 
papers by Col. H. Yorke and Dr. Buist 
of Bombay, on the use of the Aneroid. 
At the Swansea meeting of the British 
Association, in 1848, this instrument was 
introduced as a means both for meteoro- 
logical observations and for obtaining dif- 
ferences of level. On aclose examination, 
however, the President had come to the 
conclusion that further improvement was 
necessary before the instrument could be 
trusted otherwise than as a journeyman to 
the Torricellian tube. To be used with 
success it should be tested by comparison 
with a barometer at three different. and. 
distant parts of the ony before and after 
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the observations, The President next 
gave an elaborate account of the progress 
of geography in the different quarters of 
the globe, noticing the labours of the 
hydrographic office of the Admiralty, the 
Ordnance survey, and the geological sur- 
vey. Various maps by Arrowsmith were 
commended, and the elaborate physical 
maps by Mr. Patermann, of the British 
Isles, and one by the same gentleman of 
Borneo ; as was the bold attempt made by 
Mr. Wyld to impart a knowledge of geo- 
graphy to the million, by the construction 
of his gigantic globe in Leicester-square. 
The merits of the geographical publica- 
tions of the year by Knight, Blackie, Ful- 
lerton, &c. were enumerated. At the 
close of his summary of Africa, the Presi- 
dent, regretting the undignified contro- 
versies respecting the rise and course of 
the Nile, unhesitatingly expressed his con- 
viction that no European traveller had yet 
seen the source of the true White Nile. 
The address concluded with the expres- 
sion of the President’s gratification in 
surrendering the charge of the society to 
his well-tried and experienced friend, Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison. An unanimous 
vote of thanks for the services of Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, R.N. was passed, together 
with a desire that the address just read be 
printed and extensively circulated. The 
dinner, under the presidency of Sir R. I. 
Murchison, supported by several Foreign 
Ambassadors and Commissioners to the 
Great Exhibition, was held at the Thatched 
House, and numerously attended. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 17. The anniversary was held, 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, President, in the chair. 

The report of the council contained 
special notice of the late Right Hon. C. 
W. W. Wynn, its first President, and of 
Captain Newbold, a material contributor 
to the publications of the Society. Al- 
lusion was made to the efforts of Framjee 
Cowasjee for the benefit of his country, 
by the general education of the people, 
and especially by the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, which 
has entitled him to the appellation of the 
Lord Leicester of India. The report then 
gave some notice of the progress of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian decipherment as car- 
ried out by Col. Rawlinson, and now in 
the course of communication to the world 
by the Society. Colonel Rawlinson is 
of opinion that the inscriptions at Behis- 
tan extend over a period of 1,000 years— 
from B.c. 2,000 to 1,000; that the re- 
ligion of the ancient Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians was strictly Astral or Sabean ; 
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and, as he finds among the gods the names 
of Belus, Ninus, and Semiramis, he thinks 
that the dynasties given by the Greeks 
were, in fact, lists of mythological names. 
The geography of Western Asia, as it was 
4,000 years ago, appears to be clearly 
made out. Colonel Rawlinson finds a king 
of Cadytis, or Jerusalem, named Kanun, 
a tributary of the king who built the palace 
of Khursabad, warring with a Pharaoh of 
Egypt, and defeating his armies on the 
south frontier of Palestine. The Meshee 
and Tubal of Scripture were dwelling in 
North Syria, the Hittites held the centre 
of the province, and the commercial cities 
of Tyre and Sidon and Gaza and Acre 
flourished on the coasts. Col. Rawlinson 
undertakes to identify every province and 
city named in the inscriptions. 

The report of the Oriental Translation 
Committee mentioned the production of 
the second volume of the Travels of Ev- 
liya Effendi, of the fifth volume of Haji 
Khalfe Lexicon, and of the Makamat of 
Hariri. The Committee has accepted 
from Col. Rawlinson the offer of a trans- 
lation of the valuable and rare geographi- 
cal work of Yakait; and is about to 
proceed with the third and concluding 
volume of M. Garcin de Tassy’s Histoire 
de la Littérature Hindoui et Hindoustani, 
including a Memoir on Hindustani Songs, 
with numerous translations. The report 
concluded with noticing the presentation 
of William the Fourth’s gold medal to 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in acknowledgment 
of his services to Oriental literature 
generally, and especially in testimony of 
the merits of his translation of the Vishnu 
Purana. The report of the committee for 
publishing Oriental Texts lamented the 
inadequacy of their funds to carry on the 
valuable works proposed for publication 
with as much activity as they could wish, 
—but stated that progress was making 
with M. Garcin de Tassy’s edition of the 
Mantac ut Tayr, and with Mr. Morley’s 
History of the Ghaznawi Sultans, by Bai- 
hakki. 

Dr. Bird submitted the Auditors’ Re- 
port, which was not encouraging, for it 
showed that the expenses incurred by the 
Society in the publication of the labours 
of Col. Rawlinson were, in fact, so much 
in actual excess of its income. The re- 
port recommended that the fee of five 
guineas paid on admission into the Society 
should be abolished, to which proposal 
the meeting assented by a large majority, 
and that measures should be taken to de- 
liver series of evening lectures on some of 
the more interesting and popular subjects 
of Oriental research. The elections of 
officers and council then took place, the 
former being all re-chosen. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 1. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P.j 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. exhibited an 
ancient vase and a specimen of the Fran- 
cisca, or Frankish battle-axe, presented to 
him by the Abbé Cochet of Dieppe, who 
discovered them in the Merovingian Ceme- 
tery at Evermeu near Dieppe. Mr. Smith 
also exhibited a coloured drawing of Me- 
rovingian buckles, found at Rambouillet, 
forwarded to him by M. Charles Dufour, 
of Amiens. 

A note from John Bruce, Esq. Trea- 
surer, was read, accompanying the exhibi- 
tion of an ancient picture, on panel, re- 
presenting the entry of the Imperialist 
army into Rome, A.D. 1527, under the 
command of the Constable of Bourbon, 
the property of Philip Hardwick, esq. 
R.A. F.S.A. The title given to the pic- 
ture itself is ‘‘ Roma Caput Mundi.’’ The 
style of art is unquestionably that of the 
sixteenth century; and the costume, arms, 
and armour of the figures in the fore- 
ground indicate the same period. Changes 
took place in several of the buildings re- 
presented within a comparatively few 
years after 1527, which changes are not 
shown in this picture. St. Peter’s is 
without the dome, which was partially 
completed before the death of Michael 
Angelo in 1569. The gate here termed 
Porta S. Agneta was termed Porta Pia 
after it was rebuilt by Pius 1V. who reigned 
from 1559 to 1565. The columns of Tra- 
jan and Antonine, here termed ADRIANA 
and OCTAVIANA, are represented without 
the colossal statues of St. Peter and St. 
Paul placed upon them by Sixtus IV. 
Many other circumstances of this kind 
might be enumerated. 

W. B. Dickinson, esq. of Leamington, 
exhibited three specimens of Peruvian an- 
tiquity, at present in the possession of 
John Power, esq. of that place: obtained 
many years ago from an aboriginal Peru- 
vian tomb ; namely, a fillet of beaten gold, 
measuring four feet and half an inch; a 
gold plate, measuring three inches by two 
inches; anda small gold figure or idol, 
which had evidently been cut in two by a 
chisel or other sharp instrument, stated to 
have been so mutilated by the natives at 
the time of its removal. The weight of 
this half figure is two pennyweights thir- 
teen grains, 

William Dickson, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a rough sketch of some discoveries 
lately made at the castle of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. These consisted of the south- 
west tower, and of two pointed archways, 


which had been entirely covered with 
earth, and, till opened for the construction 
of a railway, were unknown. 

May 8. Capt. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

Thomas Hordern Whitaker, esq. ex- 
hibited the top stone of a Quern found at 
Ribchester, near the place where a large 
Roman altar to Apollo was discovered, 
which is now placed on the bridge at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. : 

George Richard Corner, esq. F.S.A. 
presented to the society a carved alabaster 
tablet representing the Martyrdom of St. 
Erasmus, apparently of the 16th century, 
exactly similar in point of character of 
art to the three sculptured tablets already 
in the Society’s possession, described in 
p- 29 of the Catalogue of their Museum. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a Me- 
morial preserved among the Burghley Pa- 
pers in the British Museum of the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
from the Warden and Engraver of the 
Mint to the Lord Treasurer, upon the 
ancient manner in which the royal and 
other seals of England were made, and 
complaining of the customers, alnagers, 
and other officers, who in many places had 
caused their seals to be engraved contrary 
to ancient usage, and to the deceiving and 
defrauding the Queen’s subjects. 

John Yonge Akerman, esq. communi- 
cated the transcript of a paper belongin 
to the Rev. Adam Baynes, in the hand- 
writing of his ancestor of the same name, 
who had been an officer in the Parliament 
army during the great civil war, entitled 
‘‘ The Case of the Prisoners of the Royal 
Prison of the Tower of London, humbly 
presented to the consideration of the Par- 
liament.’’ It is a remonstrance against 
many exactions and hardships; and the 
date from internal evidence appears to 
have been the reign of Charles ITI. soon 
after 1666 or 7. 

A second communication was made 
from Sir Henry Ellis respecting the com. 
pulsory, and in some cases enticed, sub- 
stitution of new for ancient charters of 
corporations in the time of Charles II, 
and James II. introductory of a letter 
from Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, to the 
mayor of Pontefract in Yorkshire, dated 
Sept. 16, 1684, preserved among the 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum, 

May 15. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Cove Jones exhibited a silver ring 
bearing the device of two hands joined, 
with the motto of Chaucer's prioress,. 
“ Amor vincit omnia.’’ 

Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited some cu- 
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rious bronze fibulz, one of them remark- 
able for the contrivance to hold the acus 
in its place by a sliding ring. 

Mr. Akerman, the resident Secretary, 
offered some remarks on nine out of a set 
of twelve roundels or fruit trenchers, three 
being missing, exhibited to the Society by 
Colonel Sykes. Like other specimens of 
those now obsolete objects, they were 
painted on one side only, the other being 
left quite bare. The figures painted upon 
them represent individuals of different 
grades of life in the costume of the time 
of James the First; around each figure 
are two lines of verse, some of them quaint 
and pithy enough.—At the next meeting 
Sir Henry Ellis pointed out that these 
verses are to be seen (including the three 
missing characters) in a musical work by 
John Maynard, lutanist, entitled ‘The 
XII. Wonders of the World,’’ fol. 1611. 
In the Catalogue of Music in the British 
Museum is a memorandum attributing 
their composition to Sir John Davis. 

’ Colonel Sykes exhibited at the same 
time a silver plate, about a foot in height, 
by eight inches broad, representing the 
embossed figure of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. This plate was found near Dunge- 
ness, and is supposed to have belonged to 
some Russian vessel wrecked at that spot. 

Mr. Collier communicated some further 

articulars relative to the life of Sir 

alter Raleigh, relating to the period 

between 1584 and 1592. 

May 22. Capt. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

’ Thomas Barrett Lennard, esq. M.P. 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
~ Thomas Reveley, esq. of Kendal, pre- 
sented a fibula vestiaria, and a torquis, 
both of silver, found in April 1847, ina 
crevice of the lime-stone rock, on the 
north side of Orton Scar, in the parish of 
Crosby Ravensworth, in Westmerland. 
Mr. Reveley likewise presented to the 
Society’s museum a silver coin of Lucius 
Verus, found a few years ago in the same 
parish. These several articles, he con- 
ceives, furnish evidence of the line of the 
Roman Iter from Bremetonace north- 
wards. Mr. Reveley also presented a 
penny of Edward the Confessor, and two 
pennies of the Conqueror, found, with 
many others, in 1834, in digging a grave 
in the Church of Betham, in Westmer- 
land: anda British coin stated to have 
been found at Huddersfield. 

‘ Henry Campkin, esq. exhibited to the 
Society a document, a power of attorney, 
under the hand and seal of Lord Chief 
Justice Holt. 

A letter from John Adey Repton, esq. 
F.S.A. was read, upon the construction of 
timber arches, which he observed to be 
very different from those executed in stone 
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or brick. This paper was accompanied 
by a drawing, representing in one view 
specimens of different periods, ranging 
froin the time of Henry III. to that of 
James I. 

Beriah Botfield, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
small Byzantine coffer of early mosaic 
work, conjectured to be as early as the 
eleventh century. 

The resident Secretary then read the 
opening of another communication from 
Sir Henry Ellis, being a narrative of the 
principal Naval Expeditions of English 
Fleets, beginning with that against the 
Spanish armada in 1588, down to 1603, 
preserved in the Cottonian MS. Titus B. 
vii. strongly mixed with contemporary 
feeling and contemporary anecdote. Each 
expedition is commented upon in a sepa- 
rate section. 

May 29. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

M. Pulski exhibited two bronzes, one 
of them apparently of a boxer, of fine 
Roman work. 

Mr. Akerman, the resident secretary, 
read a memoir ‘‘ On the Weapons of the 
Celtic and Teutonic tribes.” His pur- 
pose was to review the evidence we pos- 
sess, rather than to offer any conjecture 
or theory of his own. In the infancy of 
nations the weapon which served the hun- 
ter in the chase was the same as’ that 
wielded in war. The stone hatchets, ham 
mers, chisels, and lance-heads of the pri- 
mitive races of Britain and the European 
continent resemble very closely those of 
the barbarous inhabitants of remote coun- 
tries. Two stone hatchets, brought from 
Australia, were remarkable as being iden- 
tical with the European axe and hammer 
heads of the primeval period. The weapons 
of bronze discovered in the Celtic tumuli of 
the continent resemble not only those 
found in Britain, but also those of Swit- 
zerland and Germany. The leaf-shaped 
swords of bronze are evidently of a suc- 
ceeding period, and were perhaps casts 
from the weapons of a more civilized 
people. They were probably the descrip- 
tion of swords used by the Gauls against 
the Romans, Bs. c. 223, when Polybius 
states that their swords bent like a strigil. 
The account which Tacitus gives of the 
weapons of the Germans is calculated to 
perplex the archeologist. In his Germa- 
nia the great historian speaks of the short 
spears or javelins of these people, but in 
the Annals Germanicus is made to con- 
trast the long unwieldy spear of the Ger- 
mans with the effective pilum of the Ro- 
mans. Passages in the Old Testament, 
in Herodotus, Plato, and other writers, 
were cited to show that brass was used 
by the Greeks and other ancient civilised 
nations, down to at least the end of the 
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fifth century B. c, The Romans did not 
bury arms with their dead, and hence we 
have no positive monumental data of the 
adoption of iron. The graves of the 
Franks in Gaul are found to resemble 
very closely those of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and their contents prove them to have 
been the cemeteries of kindred races. The 
axe, however, which is so often found in 
the Frank graves, is rarely found in those 
explored in this county. In the numerous 
barrows of the Anglo-Saxon period ex- 

lored by the writer and by Lord Lundes- 
cater both in Kent and Sussex, but 
few arms were discovered, and not a single 
specimen of the Frank axe or francisca, 
although one or two examples, exhibited 
to the meeting by Mr. Rolfe of Sand- 
wich, have been found in the graves of 
the Isle of Thanet. On the contrary, the 
graves of the Franks, explored in France 
by the Abbé Cochet and others, contained 
swords, axes, spear-heads, and large kniyes, 
a fact which appears to show that every 
Frank was a soldier, while the Anglo- 
Saxon—protected by his insular position 
—became changed in habits and manners, 
and took to the pastoral life. In many of 
the tumuli of the South Downs the writer 
had discovered merely a small knife. Still 
axes like those wielded by the Franks 
were used by the Anglo-Saxons at the 
battle of Hastings; when William caused 
a feigned retreat to be sounded, the Saxons, 
says the Norman chronicler, pursued them, 
each with his axe suspended from his neck, 
a description which would well apply to 
the peculiar axe called the francisca. The 
barbed pilum called the angon, mentioned 
by Agathias as used with tremendons effect 
by the Franks, has never been discovered 
in any of their graves in France. That 
the Anglo-Saxons held the bow in con- 
tempt, or considered it the missile engine 
of the robber, or of one who lurked in 
ambush, seems evident from some Anglo- 
Saxon verses quoted from the Exeter 
Book, as well as from the fact of there 
being no archers in the army that opposed 
the Normans at Hastings. The reading 
of this communication was accompanied 
by a very interesting exhibition of wea- 
pons of various countries, illustrating the 
three periods specially treated of. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

June 6. The Hon. Richard Neville, 
V.P. in the Chair. 

The President of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, communicated an account of the re- 
cent discovery of numerous relics of the 
Roman period, at Studley Priory, Oxford- 
shire, accompanied by the exhibition of a 
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large assemblage of specimens of ancient 
fictile ware, from Samian of the most en- 
riched character to the most ordinary fa- 
brication of late Romano-British date. 
These remains were sent by the kind per- 
mission of Lady Croke, of Studley Priory, 
in whose possession they remain.‘ Ves- 
tiges of a work, apparently a paved Roman 
way, had been brought to light..in the 
course of the excavations, and further dis- 
coveries are anticipated. 

Mr. Birch offered some observations on 
certain interesting objects which had been 
brought under his notice, being stamps 
and moulds for the fabrication of ancient 
pottery. They are of exceedingly rare oc- 
currence, but some specimens, as he re- 
marked, exist in the Musée Ceramique, 
formed by the late M. Brongniart, at 
Sévres: these were discovered at Rhein- 
zabern and in Auvergne. The relics ex- 
hibited are of a very coarse style of art, 
but serve to illustrate the processes of an- 
cient fabrication, hitherto very imperfectly 
understood. They will be deposited in 
the Collection at the British Museum. 

Mr. Wynne gave a relation of the re- 
sults of his recent investigations at Castell 
Bere, Merionethshire, a fortress of im- 
portance prior to the conquest of Wales 
by Edward I. who remained there for 
some days in 1284, but subsequently it 
appears to have been wholly neglected, 
and it is now so overgrown with trees that 
the arrangement of the buildings can with 
difficulty be traced. Mr. Wynne had un- 
dertaken some excavations on the site, and 
brought to light the remains of architec- 
tural details, columns, capitals, and sculp- 
tured ornaments, of the Early-English 
period, of great beauty in execution: he 
had found numerous objects, arrow-heads, 
knives and weapons, the horns of red-deer 
in abundance, with other relics, of which 
he exhibited those most deserving of no- 
tice. He laid before the meeting also 
some portions, in red sand-stone, of the 
walls of Gatacre, Shropshire, the ancient 
seat of the family of that name. These 
walls appeared to have been coated with a 
coarsely vitrified encrustation ; and he ob- 
served that this vitrification extended even 
to the joints of the masonry, a peculiarity 
of construction seemingly without parallel 
in this country. 

Mr. Franks called attention to the re- 
markable fact stated by Major Rawlinson, 
that he had discovered, in the course of 
his late investigations in the Hast, certain 
sculptured stones, which, after being chi- 
selled, had been coated with a vitrified 
crust. The vitrified forts in Scotland ap- 
pear to present some analogy in their con- 
struction with the curious iliarity no- 
ticed in Shropshire by Mr. Wynne. 
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The Rev. Dr. Oliver communicated a 
detailed pedigree and memorials of the 
Courtenay family, accompanied by tran- 
scripts of the wills and original unpub- 
lished documents connected with that 
noble house. 

Mr. Holmes sent a transcript of another 
curious paper relating to the history of 
Anthony Babington, whose letter, suppli- 
cating the mercy of Elizabeth, had been 
brought before the Institute by Mr. Burtt 
at a previous meeting. The document 
now produced is the draft of a Proclama- 
tion for the apprehension of Babington 
and his fellow conspirators, corrected by 
the pen of Burghley, and in great part in 
his own hand-writing. It is preserved in 
one of the Lansdowne MSS. He observed 
that the letter communicated by Mr. Burtt 
appeared to have been printed in the State 
Trials, from a transcript now in the Bri- 
tish Museum. The existence of the ori- 
ginal letter had not been ascertained, after 
most careful inquiries. The curious cir- 
cumstance appeared by the Proclamation 
now brought under consideration, that 
portraits of the conspirators were ordered 
by Burghley to be circulated, in order to 
render their escape the more difficult, and 
deprive those who should harbour them of 
any ground of excuse on the plea of igno- 
rance. Some conversation ensuing in re- 
gard to this singular precaution, which is 
added in the draft of the Proclamation by 
Lord Burgbley’s own hand, Mr. Hamilton 
Gray observed that similar means had been 
adopted by Government to ensure the ap- 
prehension of Lady Ogilvie, the heroine of 
the young Chevalier’s Rebellion in 1745, 
pictures of her being sent to the various 
sea-ports, to be taken on board any ship, 
in case of a lady unknown demanding pas- 
sage. One of these portraits was actually 
brought into the vessel in which she es- 
caped, and placed in Lady Ogilvie’s hands; 
upon which she remarked, with great pre- 
sence of mind, that it was a striking like- 
ness, and that with such a guide they could 
not fail to discover the lady. 

Mr. Edward Hoare, of Cork, commu- 
nicated a note of the discovery of two an- 
cient cups or chalices, of mixed white 
metal, now in his collection, and found 
last year at a depth of six feet, near the 
ruins of Kilcoleman Castle, co. Cork. 
The spot where these vessels were brought 
to light had been regarded as the site of a 
burial-place connected with that fortress. 
The castle is interesting as having been 
the property and residence of the poet 
Spenser, and the place where, it is believed, 
great portion of the “ Faerie Queene” was 
composed. Mr. Hoare sent drawings of 
these chalices, of unusual fashion. Mr. 
Octavius Morgan considered the type of 
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their form to be of an early character, and 
pointed out some mazer bowls of ancient 
date, examples presenting features of ana- 
logy with these Irish cups of metal. 

Mr. Morgan offered some observations 
on a collection of Viatoria, travelling sun- 
dials or “journey rings,’’ which he laid 
before the Society: and he produced at 
the same time an interesting astrolabe, 
date early in the sixteenth century, of 
which he had recently become possessed. 

Dr. Charlton, of Newcastle, brought for 
the examination of the Society, by the 
kind permission of Cardinal Wiseman, a 
MS. volume of considerable interest, com- 
prising the service for the blessing of 
‘*cramp-rings,’’ and that used on the oc- 
casion of Touching for the Evil. At the 
commencement of the book are emblazoned 
the arms of Philip and Mary, and an illu- 
mination represents that queen kneeling 
before the altar, with a salver of the rings 
on each side of her. This part of the vo- 
lume is entitled,—‘‘ Certayn Prayors to 
be used by the Quenes heighnes in the 
Consecration of the Crampe Rynges.’’ In 
a second illumination, preceding the cere- 
monial for the ‘ heling,’’ Mary again 
appears placing her hands on the neck of 
a diseased person, presented to her by the 
chaplain. Andrew Boorde, in his “ Intro- 
duction to Knowledge,” mentions the hal- 
lowing of cramp-rings by the sovereign of 
England as an usage annually observed. 

Mr. Augustus Franks gave an account 
of a most elaborate specimen of German 
chasing in silver, a large medallion, exe- 
cuted about 1535 by Heinric Reitz, of 
Leipsic: another work of the same skilful 
artist was produced by Mr. Morgan, made 
by order of John Frederic Duke of Sax- 
ony. Several pieces of plate were exhi- 
bited, of unusual character, especially a 
large covered salt, by Miss Ffarington, 
and five remarkable salvers, brought by 
Mr. Rolls. They were found in the mint 
at Lima, where they had been deposited 
as bullion, and are enriched with designs 
of flowers and fruit in high relief. This 
fine plate is supposed to have been exe- 
cuted by the South Americans, under the 
influence of Spanish taste. 

Mr. Bird sent various objects of inter- 
est: amongst which was an inedited grant 
to Byknacre Priory, Essex, in the thir- 
teenth century, with seal appended, in 
perfect preservation. Also, some good 
examples of ancient pottery and stone 
ware, &c. 

Mr. Colnaghi presented to the Society 
a fac-simile cast from a remarkable head- 
piece of steel, chased with subjects in the 
classical style of design, a production of 
the highest skill of the Italian armourers 
in the sixteenth century. The original 
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had recently come into his possession with 
a magnificent suit of armour, supposed to 
have been worn by the Constable de Bour- 
bon, brought to this country with some 
beautiful rondaches and arms from Rome, 
during the late commotions in Italy. 

The Rev. R. F. Meredith sent an im- 
pression from a sepulchral slab in Somer- 
setshire, engraved with a very singular 
representation of a knight, wearing over a 
cervelliere or skull-cap a large chapel-de- 
fer, resembling a wide basin reversed, upon 
hishead. This singular figure is in mailed 
armour, with a lance in the hand, and the 
arms of the Raleghs on the shield; and it 
forms a very curious addition to the list 
of sepulchral incised memorials of the 
fourteenth century. 

The Rev. Edward Wilton sent a cast 
from a bronze figure of Minerva, found by 
a shepherd in an inclosed pasture, or 
tining, on Salisbury Plain. An ancient 
encampment exists in the neighbourhood. 
The figure is of singular design, although 
not apparently of very high antiquity: but 
its deposit in such a spot is not easily ex- 
plained. Not far distant is a place where 
coins, weapons, &c. have been frequently 
found; also a small figure or /ar, repre- 
senting Mercury. 

Numerous impressions from ancient 
seals were laid upon the table, some of 
them of much interest, especially that of 
John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, temp. 
Edw. IV. being his seal as Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland ; also that of John Holand, 
Earl of Huntingdon, Lord High Admiral, 
the matrix found in a moat in Somerset- 
shire ; the fine corporation seal of Droit- 
wich; with several monastic seals of vari- 
ous periods. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 28. Dr. William Bell read a 
paper upon the figure of a Sphynx found 
at Thorda in Transylvania, almost identical 
with one of the same fabulous beast dug 
up and now preserved at Colchester. 
(Engraved in the Gent. Mag. for Feb. 
+1822, p. 107.) The former one is of 
bronze, apparently intended for a standard, 
with a raised inscription in well-pre- 
served relief round its base. The first 
six letters are the emphatic redupli- 
cation of the letters SML SML, 
which, with the necessary vowels, would 
give the reading of the entire name 
Samuel, or, as it was upon the triumph of 
the Christian religion, transferred to a 
fiend or wood-demon, under the appella- 
tion of Zamiel, now preserved to all time 
in Weber’s Freischiitz. Dr. Bell then 
observed that though, in conformity to 
general use, he pronounced the name of 
an indigenous Sabine deity Camulus, yet, 
from the known convertibility of the 
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ec and s, the more correct pronunciation 
ought to be Samulus, and in fact in the 
old classic alphabets c and s were identical 
in form, as in the modern French the ¢ 
with its cedule is always pronounced as s. 
The worship of this Sabine deity was 
much cultivated by the Gens Claudia, of 
which the Emperor Claudius—as all his 
predecessors from Tiberius, who was also a 
Claudius (Suet. vita Tiberii, cap. i.) and a 
Sabine from the small town Regillus, was 
a prominent member; and as the first Ro- 
man settler of Britain, and the founder of 
the Roman colony of Colchester, would 
have all his predilections fostered, and his 
devotions followed by the grateful or 
adulative legionaries, who also, as we learn 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth, gave this 
city of his foundation the name of Clau- 
diopolis. The connection of the Gens 
Claudia with the sphynx is easily traceable 
in the verbal agreement of the Latin 
Claudius, Claudeus, with the Greek Oiduros 
both of which signify Jame, deprived of the 
feet, and it is therefore curious and con- 
formative that both the Thorda and Col- 
chester sphynxes represent the mangled 
remains of all the other parts of a human 
body, the head very prominent, except 
the feet. That a temple was erected to 
Claudius in Colchester, we learn from 
Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 29-39) and this sphynx 
may have been the figure of his indigenous 
deity, which the ancient Etrurians (of 
whom the Sabines were a portion), with 
the earliest Greek and Egyptian nations, 
had in common. And it is not beside the 
question to remark, that the earliest 
heroes of the name Camillus, were all of 
the Gens Furia, which may have originat- 
ed in the verbal conformity of their name 
with the sphynx, which, whether as harpy, 
gorgon, or fury, would represent the 
same personification of fury and rapine. 

Mr. Davis exhibited several specimens 
of pottery found in excavating in Bonner’s 
Fields, the peculiarity of which appeared 
in the interior of the lower part of the 
neck, in each of which was a division from 
the body, with perforations. Mr. Cum- 
ing identified these with some in his own 
collection from the East Indies, and which 
are used at the present day, the division 
being made to prevent insects, lizards, 
and other things from getting in. 

Mr. Burkitt exhibited copies of two 
sepulchral slabs from the churchyard of 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. The 
inscriptions are in Norman French, their 
date the end of the 13th century, and they 
have been hitherto unnoticed. 





BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCH40- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

This Institute held its quarterly general 

meeting, June 5, under the presidency of 
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C. J. F. Bunbury, esq. The company 
met at the house of John Gwilt, esq. of 
Icklingham, where that gentleman had 
arranged in one room a variety of Roman 
antiquities found at that place, and in 
another a curious collection of Saxon or- 
naments, &c. from the adjoining parish of 
West Stow. An interesting paper by Sir 
Henry E. Bunbury, Bart. on the nature 
of the Roman occupation of Icklingham, 
having been read, Mr. Tymms gave a brief 
account of the Saxon antiquities found at 
Stow, shewing how they agreed with some 
peculiarities observable in the remains of 
the same people discovered in other parts 
of the kinedom, and calling attention to 
the singular fact that the spot at Stow, 
where nought but Saxon remains have 
been met with, closely adjoins that in the 
neighbouring parish, where only Roman 
objects areturned up. Owing to the quan- 
tity of rain that had fallen, and the un- 
comfortable state of the weather, the party 
were unable to proceed to the site of the 
Roman camp or station; but went to the 
church of All Saints, where the fine Early - 
English scroll-work in iron on the church 
chest, and the decorated chancel pave- 
ment, gave rise to some interesting con- 
versation. Mr. E. K. Bennet here read a 
paper on the church, shewing that there 
were formerly three churches in this now 
small village; one of which, dedicated to 
St. Mary, is not even known by tradition. 
The others, dedicated to St. James and All 
Saints, still remain. The latter, of the De- 
corated period, has much to interest the 
ecclesiologist. The company thence pro- 
ceeded to Mildenhall, where, through the 
kindness of C. J. F. Bunbury, esq. they 
were permitted to meet in the old dining 
hall of the Manor House, formerly the 
seat ofthe Norths andthe Hanmers. The 
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hall was hung round with rubbings of fine 
brasses, from the extensive collection of 
J. Holmes, esq. and in a glass case in the 
centre, and on the other table, was a large 
and extremely curious assemblage of anti- 
quities, more particularly of the Roman 
and Saxon periods. Mr. Tymms then read 
a paper descriptive of the fine church of 
Mildenhall, including some account of a 
monument known only as ‘the lord 
mayor’s tomb,’’ and which Mr. Tymms 
has found reason to assign to Sir Henry 
Barton, lord mayor of London in 1425.6. 
Mr. Tymms was also able from contem- 
porary documents to show that the apart- 
ment over the fine north porch was used 
as the Lady’s chapel; a peculiarity of 
which he believed only one other instance 
was known, in the neighbouring church of 
Fordham ; and that the masses of masonry 
in the churchyard, which have puzzled 
local antiquaries, are remains of the Chapel 
of the Charnel ; and from a large monu- 
mental slab in the chancel, denuded of its 
brass, that the remarkably fine east win- 
dow and other decorated insertions were 
the work of Richard de Wichforde, one of 
its Vicars. The church is a noble edifice, 
with some fine examples of early-English 
work in the chancel and in a side chapel; 
and elaborately carved roofs to the nave 
and aisles,—probably, with the font, the 
work of Sir Henry Barton, at the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. As the church 
is about to undergo extensive reparations, 
it is hoped that the parties charged with 
their direction will preserve with care the 
many parts of it which excited so much 
interest and admiration on this occasion. 
In the evening nearly thirty gentlemen sat 
down to an excellent dinner at the Bell 
Inn, C. J. F. Bunbury, esq. in the chair. 











HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 


May 26. The consideration in com- 
mittee of the EcciestasticaL TiTLEs 
Bill having been resumed, Mr. Keogh 
moved the insertion after the word “ void,” 
of the words ‘‘in England,” thereby ex- 
empting Ireland from the operation of the 
clause. This amendment was rejected by 
84 to 39.—A further amendment was then 
proposed by Mr. Keogh, declaring that 
nothing contained in the clause should 
prevent the free action of the Catholic 

9 


prelates in Ireland, as regarded their spi- 
ritual functions.—The amendment was 
opposed by the Attorney-General, who 
contended that no interference would be 
exercised by the present Bill with any spi- 
ritual functions of the bishops, unless ex- 
ercised under the prohibited titles. The 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 
344 to 59.—Another amendment was pro- 
posed by Mr. Sadleir, to the effect that 
no legal proceeding should take place 
under the Act for anything done in pur- 
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suance of the practice in use anterior to 
the year 1850, This was also negatived, 
by 278 to 47. 

May 27. Mr. Baillie moved a series 
of resolutions condemnatory of the punish- 
ments inflicted during the disturbances in 
Cryzon; of the conduct of Lord Tor- 
rington, the late governor of that island ; 
and of that of Earl Grey, in signifying her 
Majesty's approbation of Lord Torring- 
ton’s conduct during and subsequent to 
the disturbances.—Lord Grosvenor justi- 
fied the policy of Lord Torrington, on ac- 
count of the exigency in which he found 
the colony placed.—After some discussion 
the debate was adjourned to the 29th, 
when Lord J. Russell reviewed the general 
administration of Lord Torrington, and 
declared that he had in a few weeks sup- 
pressed a rebellion and eradicated its seeds; 
he had left in prosperity a colony which 
he bad found embarrassed, and the people 
tranquil who had been on the verge of a 
rebellion.—The House divided, when the 
motion was negatived by 282 to 202. 

May 28. On committal of the Rarz- 
way Aupir Bill, an amendment, moved 
by Mr. Ellice, and opposed by the pro- 
moters of the Bill, was carried, on a divi- 
sion, by 77 to 42 votes. —Mr. Packe sub- 
sequently declared that the Bill was a 
mass of inconsistencies; and, notwith- 
standing a remonstrance from Mr. Loeke 
on behalf of the measure, moved that the 
chairman should leave the chair.—The 
committee divided—For Mr. Packe’s mo- 
tion, 62; against, 56.—The Bill was con- 
sequently lost. 

May 30. In committee on the Eccire- 
SIASTICAL TiTLEs Bill, Mr. Keogh moved 
an amendment that no judicial proceedings 
should be instituted under the Act without 
the consent of the Attorney-General being 
first had and obtained. This amendment 
was discussed for some time, and nega- 
tived without a division.—The question, 
“that the first clause stand part of the 
Bill,”’ having been put, the committee di- 
vided, for the clause, 246, against it, 62. 

The second reading of the CoLonraL 
QUALIFICATION Bill was moved by Mr. 
Hutt.—Mr. Stanford moved as an amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. A division was 
taken—For the second reading, 72; for 
the amendment, 31.—Read 2°. 

June 2. Mr. Hume moved the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on the INcomE 
Tax.—Mr. Freshfield moved as an amend- 
ment that the order for nominating such 
committee should be discharged.—The 
House divided, for appointing a committee, 
193, against, 94; but, in consequence of 
the difficulties between the Government 
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and Mr. Hume in its selection, the nomi- 
nation was deferred. 

June 4. Lord Melgund moved the se- 
cond reading of the Schoo, EsTABLISH- 
MENT OF ScoTuanp Bill. The measure 
was designed to provide a system of edu- 
cation limited to secular subjects, but sup- 
ported by local taxation, and subjected to 
local government. The noble lord vindi- 
cated the use and even necessity of the 
Bill by pointing to the fact that the pre- 
sent means of instruction, of every de- 
scription, did not provide for more than 
300,000 pupils, which was less than half 
the number of children in Scotland of an 
age to require instruction. He added 
that, out of 5,000 existing schools, 1,800 
were altogether unconnected with any re- 
ligious denomination, and were found, 
nevertheless, to work exceedingly well.— 
Mr. J. Mackenzie, in moving that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months, 
confessed the importance of providing ex- 
tended means of education in Scotland, 
but could not consent to subvert the pre- 
sent parochial school system, nor to dis- 
sever religious from secular instruction.— 
The House divided—For the second read- 
ing, 124; against, 137. The Bill was 
consequently lost. 

June 5. Sir G. Grey moved the second 
reading of the MerTrorpotis Water 
Works Bill. This measure, though in- 
troduced by the government, belonged to 
the class of private bills, and was opposed 
on many questions, principally on account 
of the variety of private interests with 
which it threatens injurious interference. 
An amendment was moved by Mr. Moffat 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months.—Sir G. Grey trusted 
that the House would consent to the 
second reading, offering to send the bill 
afterwards before a committee of selection. 
—The House divided—For the 2nd read- 
ing, 95; for the amendment, 79. Read 2°. 

Mr. T. Baring moved a resolution set- 
ting forth that the recent excise regulations, 
by which the dealers were allowed to mix 
Cuicory with coffee, had stimulated adul- 
teration and other fraudulent practices 
with respect to the article in question.— 
Sir J. Trollope vindicated the home- 
growers of chicory.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer believed that the mixture 
of chicory and coffee was quite as whole- 
some, and by many consumers deemed 
more palatable than coffee alone. Asa 
practical question it was found impossible 
to prevent the admixture, and the Treasury 
had consequently withdrawn the penalties 
for an offence which they could not pro- 
hibit.—On a division there appeared— 
For the mes ian against it, 94, 
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June 6. In Committee on the Eccie- 
stastTicAL Titces Bill, Sir F. Thesiger 
proposed to add certain words, giving 
power to any subject to initiate an action 
for the penalties created under the bill, 
provided the consent of the Attorney- 
General were first duly obtained.—Mr. 
Walpole supported the amendment, re- 
marking that they might hereafter very 
possibly havea Roman Catholic Attorney- 
General.—Lord J. Russell contended that 
for an offence against the dignity and 
supremacy of the Crown, the law adviser 
of the Crown was the appropriate prose- 
cutor.—The committee divided—For, 130; 
against, 166. : 

The House having gone into committee 
on Homu-mMApDE Spixits 1N Bonn, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer immediately 
moved that the chairman leave the chair. 
Qn a division the motion was negatived 
by 123 to 140; and the Government was 
again defeated on this question.—The re- 
solutions proposed by Lord Naas were 
then put and agreed to. 

June 13. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to improve the 
administration of Justice in the Court oF 
CHANCERY, and the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council ; and also a Bill to regu- 
late the salaries of the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and the Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
It was desirable, as he stated on a former 
occasion, that the political and judicial 
functions of the Lord Chancellor should 
be separated. He thought the Lord 
Chancellor should continue as the Speaker 
of the House of Lords, and should preside 
in that House as the Highest Court of 
Appeal, . He proposed that two Judges, 
to be called the Judges of the Appeal 
Court, should be appuinted, who would 
sit and decide when the Lord Chancellor 
could not attend ; and who, when he was 
sitting, would assist him in disposing of 
the business of the Court. He further 

roposed, that if one of the Judges of the 

tof Appeal should have time to do 
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so, he should sit for any of the other 
Equity Judges who might be ill He 
therefore moved for leave to bring ina 
Bill for the appointment of two-additional 
Judges to sit in the Court of Chancery ; 
and he further proposed that the salary of 
the Lord Chancellor should be reduced 
from 14,0002. to 10,000/. a year, with the 
same retiring allowance as at present ; and 
he proposed also to reduce the salary of 
the Master of the Rolls from 7,000/. to 
6,000/. making a saving of 5,000/. to meet 
the expenses of 12,000/. a year, which, 
with a salary of 6,000/. a year for each of 
the two new Judges, would be the addi- 
tional expense created. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that a sum not exceeding 300,000/. be 
voted for defraying the expenses of the 
KaFirn war.—Agreed to. 

The following members were appointed 
to form the select committee on the In- 
come Tax: The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. F. Baring, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Horsham, Mr. Henley, 
Lord Naas, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. F. Peel, 
Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Roebuck, Col. Romilly, 
Lord H. Vane, and Mr. F. Villiers. 

On the vote of 23,2397. for public 
buildings, &c. in Ireland, Mr. Spooner 
moved to reduce it by the sum of 1,2367. 
proposed for the repairs of Maynoorn 
Co.LEGE.—The vote as proposed was 
carried by only a narrow majority of two, 
there being 119 for the reduced vote, and 
121 against it. 

The third reading of the Acts or Par- 
LIAMENT ABBREVIATION Bill was moved. 
—The division showed—For the third 
reading, 12; against, 66; ar the Bill 
was consequently lost. 

Junel7. Mr. Bass moved a resolution, 
declaring that one-half of the existing Tax 
on Matt should be repealed on and after 
the 10th Oct. 1852.—The House divided 
—For the motion, 31 ; against it, 76. 

June 18. The Sunpay Trapine Pre- 
VENTION Bill, introduced by Mr. Williams, 
was thrown out by a majority of 77 to 42. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the 2nd June the railroad from Paris 
to Dijon, the ancient capital of Burgundy, 
was opened with much solemnity. The 
President honoured Dijon with his pre- 
sence, and took the opportunity to make 
a political declaration. He asserted that 
France does not desire either the return of 
the ancient regime, under whatever form it 
might be disguised, nor the trial of dis- 
astrous and impracticable Utopias ; and if 


his government had not realised all the 
ameliorations it had in view, the blame 
lay in the manceuvres of factions, which 
paralysed the good dispositions of assem- 
blies as well as of governments, Mere 
personal interests be entirely disregarded, 
but whatever the country imposed on him 
he would resolutely execute, for France 
should not perish in his hands. He then 
alluded to the proposals made in favour of 
a revision of the constitution ; and said he 
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would wait with confidence the manifesta- 
‘tion of the country and the decision of the 
assembly. 

Meanwhile, the agitation for the re- 
vision of the constitution is assuming a 
more formidable shape. The number of 
important places which have already pe- 
titioned the Assembly in its favour is very 
great. On the other hand the Central 
Committee of Resistance has issued a bul- 
letin, declaring that any member of the 
National Assembly who shall vote for the 
re-establishment of the Monarchy, the 
revision of the Constitution without ob- 
serving the prescriptions contained in it, 
or the prolongation of the powers of Louis 
Napoleon, shall be considered as having 
signed his own sentence of death. 


ITALY. 


Rome continues in a very bad state ; 
both the French and Papal governments 
‘have been obliged to have recourse to the 
strictest measures, and a fresh and not in- 
considerable number of arrests have been 
made, to add to the ulready overcrowded 
prisons, and some men who resisted the 
French police have been shot. The fort 
St. Angelo has been repaired by the 
French, and stocked with provisions and 
ammunition ; it is capable of holding a 
very strong garrison. They have also had 
the coast well sounded in the vicinity of 
Civita Vecchia; all these preparations 
seem to portend a protracted occupation. 


ALGERIA. 


The French entered the country of 
Lower Kabylia on the 11th of May, and 
were desperately opposed by the inhabi- 
tants, who, however, were driven from all 
their positions, and the blockade of Gigelli 
raised. The loss of the French was esti- 
mated at 100 killed and 300 wounded, and 
that of the Kabyles at 437 killed and 
1,200 wounded ; 42 villages were burnt on 
the 15th and 17th. 


BELGIUM. 
A very singular trial has been occupying 
great attention in Belgium. The accused 
were the Count and Countess de Bocarmé, 
one of the oldest families in the country, 
and the crime laid to their charge is that 
of having poisoned the Countess’s brother, 
Gustave Fougnies, in order to obtain his 
fortune. After seventeen days of trial, the 
jury gave a verdict of Guilty against the 
Count and Not Guilty against his wife. 
The Court pronounced sentence of death 
upon Hippolyte Visart de Bocarmé, and 
decreed that the execution should take place 
in one of the squares of Mons. 


SPAIN. 
The Concordat recently concluded be- 
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tween the Queen of Spaiir and the Pope 
declares that the Romar Catholic religion 
shall be maintained, to the exclusion of all 
others, for ever. A néw Archbishopri¢ 
of Valladolid is created, in addition to the 
existing Archbishoprics of Toledo, Burgos, 
Granada, Santiago, Seville, Tarragona, 
Valeucia, and Zaragoza. Eight bishop- 
rics are suppressed, and three new onés— 
of Madrid, Ciudad-Real, and Vittoria— 
created. The income of the Archbishops - 
range from 160,000 to 130,000 reals, those 
of the Bishops from 110,000 to 80,000. 
Stipulations are also made for the payment 
of the clergy, for the establishment and 
maintenance of religious houses, both for 
men and women, and for the restoration, 
the sale, and investment in the funds for 
church purposes, of the unsold ecclesias« 
tical property. The possessors of alien- 
ated property are to remain in undisturbed 
possession, subject to certain charges. 


DENMARK. 


In a Cabinet Council held at Copen- 
hagen on the 28th May, under the-presi- 
dency of the King, the question of the 
succession to the throne of Denmark was 
resolved in favour of the young Prince 
Christian of Gliicksburg, who has beer 
adopted by the King. In case of the de- 
mise of the Prince the crown is to devolve 
upon his descendants to the exclusion 6f 
the house of Augustenburg, the members 
of which, as first agnats, lay claim to the 
sovereignty of the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein on the decease of the present 
King-Duke. The decision of the King 
awaits the ratification of the Chambers, 
which will shortly be convoked. 


CALIFORNIA. 


On the 12th March a fire broke out at 
Nevada City, which originated in a bow- 
ling-alley, and was supposeg to be thé 
work of an incendiary. The flames ex- 
tended in all directions with great rapi- 
dity, and continued to rage until the fairest 
part of the city was destroyed. Upwards 
of 200 houses were either burned of torn 
down to stop further ravages. By this 
terrible calamity more than 2,000 persons 
have lost their all. The total loss sus- 
tained is estimated at 1,200,000 dollars. 
This does not include the gold dust which 
was in the possession of individuals, and 
which is estimated at 100,000 dollaré 
more. 

UNITED STATES, 

The seventh census of the United States’ 
has been completed. The following are 
the results :—Free States: Free inhabis 
tants 13,533,328; slaves 119. Slave 
States: Free inhabitants, 6,393,757 ; 
slaves,3,175783. Districts and territories: 
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Free inhabitants, 160,824 ; slaves, 3,687. 
Total population, 23,267,498. The whole 
number of representatives is 233. The 
following states each have a member added 
tothe number of the apportionment :— 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachus- 
setts, Maryland, Missouri, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas. New York will have thirty-two 
members by ration and one for fractions. 
Virginia is only entitled to thirteen. 

The New York and Erie Railway is 


Domestic Occurrences. 





(July, 


finished, and passengers pass from Dun- 
kirk on Lake Erie to New York in a sin- 
gle day. The distance is about 400 miles. 
This is one of the greatest efforts of mo- 
dern times. It is equivalent in value to 
the Erie Canal, and opens vast regions to 
the commerce of the city. 


, CANADA. 
The Queenston Suspension Bridge, the 
largest structure of the kind in the world, 
being 1000 feet long, has also been 
opened. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The totals of the recent Census have 
been published, and present the following 
increase in the population :— 

June 7, 1850. March 31, 1851. 
England and Wales . 15,911,757 17,905,831 


Scotland . .. . . 2,620,184 2,870,784 
Islands in the British 
BOGS ! 9 ie ») 6's ° 124,040 142,916 


The population of London has increased 
from 1,948,369 to 2,363,141. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The three hundredth anniversary of the 
Royal Foundation of Shrewsbury School 
has been celebrated. On Wednesday 
April 30, after a public breakfast, at 
which about a hundred gentlemen were 
present, Haydn’s grand oratorio of “The 
Creation ’’ was performed in the Music 
Hall, and in the evening the Head Master 
received nearly five hundred guests in 
the upper school and library. On Thurs- 
day May 1, a large procession attended 
the Visitor, the Bishop of Lichfield, from 
the School to St. Mary’s Church, where a 
sermon appropriate to the occasion was 
preached byhis Lordship. In the evening 
nearly four hundred gentlemen dined to- 
gether in the Music Hall. The attend- 
ance of old members of the school ex- 
ceeded two hundred. A determination 
was expressed to commemorate the festival 
by the foundation of an exhibition or prize, 
open to general competition. 


SCOTLAND. 

A mining experiment on a gigantic scale 
has been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion under the superintendence of Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gurney. Its object was to 
extinguish the fire of the Burning Waste 
of Clackmannan, which has raged for about 
30 years over an area of 26 acres, at the 
South Sauchie Colliery near Alloa. Mr. 
Gurney’s method of effecting this object 
was to force a stream of chokedamp 
through the mine by means of the high- 
pressure steam jet, in order to put out the 


fire and afterwards to cool down the mine 
below any degree of heat that would per- 
mit it to re-ignite on the admission of 
atmospheric air. Not less than 8,000,000 
cubic feet of chokedamp were injected 
into the mine at the rate of 7,000 cubic 
feet per minute, and it being ascertained 
that the mine was completely filled with 
the chokedamp, it was kept so for three 
weeks, after which, by the power of the 
steam jet, which had been used for the in- 
jection of the chokedamp, water was driven 
into the shaft in the form of the finest 
spray, and the temperature .was thus 
gradually reduced from 250° to 98°. A 
shaft was then sunk into the middle of the 
burning waste at the point where the fire 
was supposed to have been most fierce. 
The roof was here found to have fallen, so 
that it was impossible to enter. The fire, 
however, was extinct. Several bore-holes 
were afterwards driven into the waste at 
different points, and no fire could be dis- 
covered ; and this mighty volcano is ex- 
tinct. The vast amount of property en- 
dangered (in this case of the value of 
near 200,000/.) and the frequency of the 
occurrence of these kinds of accidents, 
give a great public interest to this opera- 
tion. It is but two years ago that the 
proprietor of the Dalquarren coalmine in 
Ayrshire lost, in half an hour, 1,2002. 
a-year, by a fire breaking out in one of 
his pits, which led to the total abandon- 
ment of the seam in which it occurred. 
It has burnt and destroyed the wood on 
the surface, and extended over 14 acres, 
but is now undergoing extinction by the 
same process, with every prospect of suc- 
cess. 

The splendid estate of Closeburn has 
been purchased by Douglas Baird, esq. of 
Gartsherrie, for the sum of 180,000/. This, 
with his previous purchase of the Shaw’s 
estate, at 45,000/. (being originally part 
of Closeburn), will form one of the most 
princely estates in Scotland. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


May5. The Right Hon. Andrew Rutherfurd 
sworn of the Privy Council.—H.T. G, Fitz- 
gerald to be Major of the Ist West York Militia. 

May 14. Markland Barnard, esq. to be one 
of H. M. Hon. Corps of Gentiemen-at-Arms, 
vice O’Kelly.—Lieut.-Col. William Reed, C.B. 
of Royal Eng. to be one of the Gentlemen 
Ushers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, vice Major- 
Gen. Godwin, C.B. resigned. 

May 15. Duncan M‘Neill, esq. Dean of 
Faculty, to be one of the Lords of Session in 
Scotland, vice J. H. Mackenzie, esq. resigned. 

May 26. William George Anderson, esq. to 
be Auditor of the Duchy of Cornwall, vice 
Edward White, esq. resigned. 

May 27. William Hogge and Charles Mos- 
tyn Owen, esqrs. to be Assistants to Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H. G. W. Smith, Bart. G.C.B., Go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope, as Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for settling the 
territories in Southern Africa, adjacent to the 
eastern and north-eastern frontier of that 
colony. 

May 28. Richard Cornwall Legh, esq. to be 
Assistant-Secretary to the Government of 
Malta, and Clerk to the Council of Govern- 
ment of that island.—Knighted, James Tyler, 
esq. 11. M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

May 30. Duncan M‘Neill, esq. (one of the 
Ordinary Lords of Session) to be one of the 
Lords of Justiciary in Scotland, vice J. H. Mac- 
kenzie, esq. resigned.—Brevet Major W. C. E. 
Napier, of the 25th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Army. 

June 3. Charles Young, esq. to be H. M. At- 
torney-General for Prince Edward Island; 
William Swabey, esq. to be Registrar of Deeds, 
and James Warburton, esq. to be Colonial 
Secretary for that island. 

June 6. 1st Life Guards, O W. George, M.D. 
to he Assistant Surgeon.—Unattached, brevet 
Major G. F. Paschal, from the 70th Foot, to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. J. S. Paton, 14th Bengal 
Nat. Inf. to be Major in the Army in the East 
Indies. 

June 7. Lord Cowley, K.C.B. (late Minister 
Plenip. to the Swiss Confederation) to be H. M. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenip. to 
the Germanic Contederation. 

June 13. J. Pope, esq. to be H. M. Treasurer 
for Prince Edward Island. 

June 14. Royal Artillery, Capt. E. N. Wil- 
ford to be Lieut.-Colouel. 





Mr. Alderman Thompson to be Colonel of 
the West London Militia, and Mr. Alderman 
Wilson to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Mr. Serjeant Howley, chairman of the county 
of Tipperary, to be Her Majesty’s First Ser- 
jeant in Ireland, vacated by the resignation of 
Dr. Stock, Judge of the Admiralty Court. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Argylesh.—Sir Arch. J. Campbell, of Succoth, 
Clackmannan and Kinross.—James John- 

stone, esq. 

Harwich.—Robert Wigram Crawfurd, esq. 
of Alva. 
Newry.—Edm. Gilling Hallewell, esq. 





NAVAL Promotions. 
May 17. Commander C. Y. Campbell to 
command the Devastation steam-sloop. 
May 2%. Commanders Hay E, 8, Winthrop, 


to be Inspecting Commander of Coast Guard 
in Littlehampton district; H. Blair in Car- 
rickfergus district. 

May 31. Lieut. Samuel Morrish (late Flag- 
Lieut. to Rear-Admiral Hornby) to be Com- 
mander.—Lieut. James U. Purchase to be 
Commander on the retired list of 1816. 

June 7. Commanders P. Somerville and 
H. W. G. Maude to be Inspecting Com- 
manders of Coast Guard. 

June ll. Vice-Adm. George M‘Kinley to be 
Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. the Hon. Sir 
Anthony Maitland, C.B., K.C.M.G. to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Arthur Fanshawe, 
C.B. to be Rear-Adm. of the Blue.—To be Re- 
tired Rear-Admirals on the terms of the Ist 
Sept. 1846: A. P. Hamilton, D. Lawrence, 
R. H. Rogers, and G. Bentham. 

June 16. Rear-Adm. the Hon. G. L. Proby 
to be Vice-Adm. of the Blue ; Capt. H. Stewart, 
C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—To be 
Retired Rear-Admirals of the Ist Sept. 1816, 
J. A. wig T. Renwick, H. Higman, G. 
Hewson, J. M. Ferguson, J. Gourly, A. Bald- 
win, and H. C. Deacon. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. S. Banks, Cottenham R. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. J. Benson, D.D. St. Breock R. Cornwall. 

Rev. F. Bourdillon, Holy Trinity P.C, Run- 
corn, Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Bruce, St. James P.C. Bristol. 

Rev. J. Bumstead, Glodwick P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Carter, Bride-Kirk V. Cumberland. 

Rev. G. E. Cotter, Monaminy R. and V. div. 
Cloyne. 

Rev. R. Crowe, Christ Church P.C. Wood- 
house, Huddersfield. 

Rev.A.W. Edwards, Hon. Prebend of Donough- 
more, in Limerick Cathedral. 

Rev. D. Edwards, Festiniog R. w. Maentwrog: 
C. Merionethshire. 

Rev. J. A. Fell, Penkridge P.C. Staffordshire. 

A. E. Gayer, LL.D. Vicar-General of Water- 
ford and Lismore, and Judge of Consistoria} 
Court of those dioceses. 

Rev. T. Gibbings, Treasurership of Cloyne Ca- 
thedral, and Templenacarriga R. dio. Eioyae. 

Rev. A. Griffiths, Llanelly P.C. Brecon. 

Rey. J. Grove, Woolstone R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. G. Halls, Long Bennington V. w. Foston 
C. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. Herbert, Chetton R. w. Deuxhill R. 
Ly ag | R. and Loughton C. Salop. 

Rev. C. Holland, Shipley P.C. Sussex. 

Rey. E. Holland, Camerton R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Horn, St. Thomas R. Haverfordwest. 

Rev. G. Howells, Llangattock R. w. Llangeney 
C. Brecon. 

Rev. T. James, Headington Quarry P.C, Oxf. 

Rev. E. Jenkins, Cayo-Conwy]l V. w. Llansawel 
V. Carmarthenshire. 

Rev. G. Jones, Tintern Abbey P.C. Monmouth. 

Rev. C. M. Klanert, Iping R. w. Chithurst 
C. Sussex. 

Rev. F. C. Leeson, New St. George P.C. Staley- 
bridge, Lancashire. 

Rev. R. P. Mate, St. Mary-the-Great P.C.Camb. 

=: > 1 ee + ae a R. Devon. 
v. R.A. Maunsell, Evenin eachership, 
Limerick Cathedral. . ep 

Rev. S. Minton, St. Silas P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. T. S. Nelson, St. Peter-at-Arches R. Linc, 

Rev. W. North, Holy Trinity P.C. Greenwich. 

Rev. J. Packer, Dane-Hill P.C. Sussex. 

Rey. H. 8. Pearson, Yeaveley P.C, Derbyshire. 
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Rev. W. D. Phillips (R. of Cronwere), Amroath 
Y. Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. R. W. Randall, Woollavington R. and 
Graff ham R. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Rigg, St. Michael-Coslany R. Norwich. 

Rev. A. B. Russell, Westbury V. w. Priddy 
C. Somerset. 

Rev. W. L. Sandes, Ballycuslane R. Kerry. 

Rev. J. Senior, LL.D. St. Mary P.C. Wakefield. 

Rev. M. H. Simpson, Westgate district P.C. 
Wakefield. 

Rey. J. Smith, Brisley RK. w. Gateley V. Norf. 

Rey. G. D. Sparkes, Llansaintfread R. Monm. 

Rev. N. J. Spicer, Byfleet R, Surrey. 

Rev. J. H. Stockham, St. Peter P.C. Newlyn, 
Cornwall. 

Rey. J.B.Storry,Great-Tey R. (sinecure) Essex. 

Rev. S. B. Sutton, St. Peter P.C. Everton, Lanc. 

Rev. A. Thomas, Ballaghadereen, Ireland. 

Rev. J. S. Treacher, St. Mary and St. Martin 
P.C, Scilly Islands. 

Rev. J. T. Walters, Buckland-Monachorum V. 
Devon. 

Rev. T. W. West, Beaworthy R. Devon. 

Rev. E. Woods, Easky V. Killala. 

Rev. M. Woodward, Christchurch P.C. Folk- 
stone, Kent. 

Rey. H. Wright, Coston R. Norfolk. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. W. Banister, St. James Cemetery, Liverp. 

Rev. H. M. Blakiston, British Embassy at 
Constantinople. 

Rey. J. Bush, West Derby Lunatic Asylum, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. A. F. Chater, Nantwich Union, Cheshire. 

Rev. B. J. Clarke, Kilmocreen Union, Ireland. 

Rev. T. D. Dove, Stamford Union. 

Rev. W. R. Fremantle, Buckinghamshire Rail- 

way Company. 

Rev. T. J. J. Hale, British Embassy at Paris. 

Rev. E. Holmes, Stamford Gaol. 

Rev. I. Holmes, Liverpool Union. 

Rev. W. Leahy, Moylough Union. 

Rev. H. N. Lloyd, Marquess of Ailsa. 

Rev. F. L. White, Marquess of Drogheda. 

Rey. C. Wright, European part of the St. John 
del Rey Brazil Mining Co’s. Establishment, 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. C. Badham, Head Mastership of Louth 
Grammar School, Lincolnshire. 

H. M. Crowther, B.A. Head Mastership, Kings- 
bridge Grammar School, Devon. 

F. Fuller, M.A. Professorship of Mathematics, 

King’s College, Aberdeen. 

Rev. W. Gover, Principal of the Training 
School, Saltley, Birmingham. 

Rev. J. W. Green, Sub-Warden of St. Colum- 
ba’s College, Dublin. 
ev. E. M. Heale, Classical Professorship, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Rev. T. B. Power, Head Mastership, Cathedral 
School, Hereford. 

R. H. Wood, Mastership of Cheveley Grammar 
School, Camb. 





Rev. E. J. Speck, Secretary to the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society. 

Rev. J. P. Wright, Secretary to the Church of 
England Young Men’s Society for Aiding 
Missions at Home and Abroad. 





BIRTHS. 


May 20. At Corby castle, the wife of P. H. 
Howard, esq. M.P. a dau.——22. At Buriton 
rectory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. J. M. 
Sumner, a dau.——25. At Croft castle, Here- 
fordshire, the wife of W. T. K. Davies, esq. a 
son.-—-26. At Upper Brook st. Mrs. Har- 
court Johnstone, a son and heir,——27. At 





Methley, the Hon. Mrs. Savile, ason. ——28. At 
Washington rectory, the Hon. Mrs. L. W. 
Denman, a dau.—— 29. At Cambridge square, 
Hyde park, the wife of Dr. James Bright, a 
son.——20. At Brightoe, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Bonham, 10th Hussars, a dau.——31. At 
eeu the wife of Charles Dalhoy, esq. 
C.B. a son and heir. 

Lately. At Merthyr, the wife of William 
Young Lewis, esq. of Pontmorlais, a son and 
heir.——At Cheltenham, the wife of George 
Sutherland, esq. of Forse, Caithness, N. B. a 
son and heir.——At Moccas court, Hereford- 
shire, Mrs. T. W. Chester Master, a son. 

June. At Eaton pl. the wife of W. H. Pole 
Carew, esq. M.P. a dau.——At the vicarage, 
Coniscliffe, the wife of the Rev. H. A. Baum- 
gartner, a son.——2. At Bath, the wifeof Capt. 
Arthur Hall, Bengal Light Cavalry, a son.—— 
4. At Dinder house, Wells, the wife of James 
Curtis Somerville, esq. a son.—-At Lodge 
villa, St. John’s wood, Mrs. Llewellyn Mostyn, 
adau.——7. InCurzon st. the Lady Guernsey,’ 
a son.——Lady A. Goff, a son and heir.—— 
8. At Teignmouth, the wife of Arthur Aciand, 
esq. a son.——10. At the Chace, near Ash- 
burton, the wife of Major Coker, a dau.—— 
12. In Eaton square, the wife of the Hon. F. 
Maude, R.N. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


March27. AtCalcutta, Richard Barter, esq. 
75th Regt. to Mary, dau. of the late Rev. James 
M‘Cheave, Rector of Dunmanway, Cork. 

April 10. At Kurrachee, Lieut. William 
Gray, 1st European Regt. Sub-Assistant Com- 
missary-Gen. to Ophelia, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Fraser, 29th Bombay N.I. Assistant Commis- 
sary-Gen. 

24. At Kingstor, Canada, Lieut. F. S. Seale, 
R. Art. youngest son of the late Sir J. H. Seale, 
Bart. to Harriett, second dau. of J. A. Harvey, 
esq. Ordnance Storekeeper.—At Barbados, 
Rowland Webster, esq. Paymaster 72d High- 
landers, to Maria-Augusta-Catherina Camp- 
bell, only dau. of Alex. Stewart, esq. M.D. 
Inspector-Gen. of Army Hospitals. 

29. At Plymouth, Edw. John Spry, esq. 
surgeon, of Truro, to Anne, dau. of the late 
William Mudge, esq. of Truro.—aAt Great 
Yarmouth, the Rev. J. H. H. M‘Swiney, B.A. 
and Assistant Curate of Great Yarmouth, to 
Emily-Sarah, youngest dau. of the late George 
Hills, esq. Rear-Adm. of the Blue. 

30. At Sheffield, Charles Stanley, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Annie, second dau. of the late 
John Staniforth, esq.—-At Islington, Henry 
James Stokes, esq. M.D. third son of Francis 
Stokes, esq. formerly of Gibraltar, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Barton Hill, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Stephen’s.——At Bi. 
shopsteignton, the Rev. Frederick Hopkins, 
M.A. second son of Henry Hopkins, esq. of 
Hubborne lodge, Hants, to Emma-Sophia, 
second dau. of W. Rickards, esq. of Tapley 
lodge, Devon.— At Brighton, Douglas Hay 
Lane, esq. late Capt. 17th Lancers, to Eliza- 
beth- Middleton, only child of the late Thomas 
Ward, esq.——At Brighton, Henry-William, 

eldest son of the late Charles Fourdrinier, esq. 
of Lower Tooting, to Anna-Maria, dau. of 
Charles Coles, esq. of Brighton.—At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Join Ringrose, esq. of 
Cottingham grange, Yorkshire, to Augusta- 
Ann, second dau. of the late Hambly Knapp, 
esq. of Brook st. Grosvenor sq.——At Bicester, 
the Rev. John Fairbairn Johnson, Vicar of Abb 
Kettleby, Leic. to Elizabeth-Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of W. Cole, esq¢.——At Parkstone, Dorset, 
William Gale Coles, esq. of Clifton, second son 
of James B. Coles, esq. of Panoch’s lodge, 
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Som. te Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of R. H. 
Parr, esq.——At Walcot, Bath, John Webb 
Roche, esq. of Rochemount, Cork, to Eliza- 
Anne-Ermine, only child of the late William 
A. Madocks, /. -P. for Boston, and 
widow of Marm. Gwynne, esq. of Llanclwedd 
hall.—At Tamerton, Devon, the Rev. Wm. 
Lukis, M.A. Vicar of Great Bedwin, Wilts, to 
Lucy, dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Thos. Fellowes, 
C.B.—At Walthamstow, Capt. Pelly, R.N. 
fifth son of Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. to Katharine- 
Jane, youngest dau. of John Gurney Fry, esq. 
—— At Montreal, Canada, the Rev. Davi 
Lindsay, son of the late James Lindsay, esq. 
of King’s sq. London, to Sophia, dau. of the 
Rev. Doctor Adamson, Assistant Minister of 
Christ Church Cathedral, and Chaplain to the 
Hon. Legislative Council. 

Lately. At Falmouth, John Burmester, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Catherine-Ann, relict of 
the late Dowell Knox O’ Reilly, esq. Capt. 85th 
Regt. only dau. of the late J. G. Cavanagh, esq. 
Castle house, Wexford. 

May 1. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Thos. 
Weedon Cooke, esq. surgeon, of Lower Brook 
street, second son of the late ‘T. H. Cooke, esq. 
of Bristol, to Rosalind-Helen-Mainwaring, only 
dau. of the late B. L. Slater, esq. of Gray’s inn, 
and stepdau. of Matthew de Vitré, esq. of 
Southwick crescent, Hyde park. At the same 
time, Henry Robert Yeomans, second son of 
J. F. Burnett, esq. of Crayford, Kent, to Mary- 
Helen-Denis, widow of William Edward Few, 
esq. and only dau. of Matthew de Vitré, esq. 
——At Walton, Som. the Rev. Henry Spencer 
Slight, Rector of Ruan Lanihorne, Cornwall, 
to Elizabeth-Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
John O. Hickley, esq.——At Copenhagen, Wm. 
Marcus Westermann, esq. of Copenhagen, to 
Anna-Frances, second dau. of R. J. Grant, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Sir Alex. Grant, of 
Dalvey, Bart.——At Guernsey, the Rev. Fred. 
Bussell, B.A. Vicar of Great Marlow, Bucks, 
son of the late Rev. J. G. Bussell, Rector of 
Beaford, Devon, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of 
Capt. R. B. Yates, R.N.——At Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, John Homer Saunders, esq. of Muston, 
near Dorchester, to Fanny, dau. of the late 
Richard Oakley, esq. of Wimborne Minster. 
——aAt Seaton, Devon, Lieut. Fred. Wetherall 
Smith, R.N. to Clara-Susan, third dau. of 
Lieut. J. H. Davies, R.M.——At Townstal, 
Dartmouth, Henry Carew Hunt, esq. of Court 
hall, Sidbury, to Miss Holdsworth, dau. of the 
late Henry Holdsworth, esq. of Dartmouth. 
——At Poole, William, youngest son of the late 
Geo. Henry Hicks, esq. M.D. of Baldock, Herts, 
to Emma-Arabella, fourth dau. of the late Thos. 
Cave, esq. surgeon, of Poole. 

8. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, John Eas- 
tet Swales, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. 
C. E. Swales, of Over Stilton, to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late C. B. Walton, esq. 
solicitor, of Thirsk.——At Gosforth, Wm. F. 
Carter, esq. Capt. 63d Regt. son of the late 
Col. Lambton Carter, 44th Regt. to Hannah- 
Emily, dau. of John Anderson, esq. of Cox- 
lodge hall.—_—At Brussels, Joseph, son of the 
late Rev. J. W. R. Boyer, Rector of Swepstone, 
Leic. to Louisa-Elizabeth, dau. of James Stan- 
brough, esq. of Isleworth.— At Paddington, 
Augustus Godbold, esq. youngest son of the 
late Rev. G. B. Godbold, Rector of Greatham, 
Hants, to Mary-Johanna, only dau. of Capt. 
George Richardson, of West Brompton. 

4. At Plymouth, W. Gallop, esq. shipowner, 
and one of the Commissioners of Hastings, 
Sussex, to Charity, relict of Nich. Wynhall, 

N. of Looe. 


~ R.N..0 . : ; 

. At St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, the Rev. 
Charles C. Spencer, Perp. Curate of the Church 
of the Holy ‘Trinity, Barnstaple, to Jane, third 
dau. of the late J. Backhouse, esq. Under Secre- 





tary of State for Foreign Affairs.——At Dub- 
lin, the Rev. John Massy, son of the Hon. John 
Massy, to Emily, dau. of the late Rev. John 
Beresford, of Macbie hill, Peeblesshire.—— 
Joseph Christopher Latham, esq. of Bishop’s 
Court, Dorchester, to Elizabeth-Esther, eldest 
dau. of William Cox, esq. of Dorchester, and 
the Manor of Rofford, Oxon.——At York, the 
Rey. Albert Sidney Wilde, Rector of Great- 
ford-with-Wilsthorpe, Linc. son of Sir John 
Wilde, and nephew of the Lord Chancellor, to 
Laura-Isabella, eldest dau. of W. J. Coltman, 
esq. late of Aldborough hall.— At St.Saviour’s 
Jersey, Arthur-Augustus, son of Joseph Long- 
more, esq. of the Mythe house, Glouc. to Eliza- 
beth-Jane, dau. of the late Rev. John Croker, 
of Fort Elizabeth, Limerick.-——At St. George’s 
Brandon hill, Bristol, Edwin Thompson Twr- 
ner, esq. third son of Capt. John Turner, R.N. 
of Swansea, to Margaret-Anne, only dau. of 
F. R. Barnes, esq. of Bristol ——At St. Pancras, 
Johann-Heinrich, eldest son of the late Johann 
Adam Kempf, esq. of Mayence, to Emily-Eliza- 
beth-Mary, eldest dau. of the late W. A. Wal- 
ford, esq. M.R.C.S.L.——At Lancaster, Lloyd, 
second son of J. Baxendale, esq. of Woodside, 
Middlesex, to Ellen, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
Turner, Vicar of Lancaster.——At Greenwich, 
Edward Cole Pownall, esq. of Blackheath, to 
Mary-Sophia, youngest dau. of the late W. F. 
Barraud,.esq. of Camberwell. 

7. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Thomas 
Chambers, esq. barrrister-at-law, to Diana- 
White, niece and adopted child of the late John 
Green, esq. of Hertford.— At St. Pancras, 
T. Clerc Smith, esq. to Caroline, third dau. of 
the late Sir Lachlan Maclean, of Sudbury, and 
relict of Charles Harris, esq. of Coventry.—— 
At Farringdon, Arthur New/and, esq. 1st Royal 
Regt. youngest son of R. B. Newland, esq. late 
Major 20th Dragoons, to Louisa-Emma, fourth 
dau. of Woodham Connop, esq. of Exeter.—— 
At Harpsden, the Rev. C. Moody, Vicar of 
Sebergham, to Anne, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Vansittart, Rector of Shottesbrooke.——At 
North Kilvington, near Thirsk, Romney Spen- 
cer Foley, esq. of Dublin, barrister-at-law, to 
Teresa, second dau. of Thomas Swarbreck, esq. 
of Sowerby, Thirsk.——At St. Luke’s Nor- 
wood, the Rev. John Cave Browne, M.A. to 
Selina-Mary, second dau. of Major William 
Turner, of the Bengal Army. 

8. At Wold, Northamptonshire, the Rey. 
F. F. Beadon, M.A. of Bath, tc Maryanna- 
Elizabeth, dau. of Rear-Adm. Carroll, C.B.—— 
At Bury St. Edmund’s, the Rev. 8S. Peméer- 
ton, Rector of Little Hallingbury, Essex, to 
Marianne, dau. of the late Rev. G. J. H itt. 
——At Tynemouth, Francis Arden Close, Lieut. 
R.N. to Mary-Henrietta, dau. of the late Geo. 
Hebden, esq.——At Fulham, Henry Hippesiey, 
esq. of Lambourne, Berks, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Lawrence Sullivan, esq. and niece to 
Viscount Palmerston.——Alfred, youngest son 
of Edward Backhouse, esq. of Sunderland, ‘to 
Rachel, youngest dau. of Retert Barclay, esq. 
of Leyton, Essex.—— At Worfield, James 
Farmer, esq. of Hallon, Salop, to Jane, young- 
est dau. of John Bache, esq. ef Chesterton. 

10. At Stonehouse, Geo. Templeman King- 
ston, esq. M.A. second son of L. H. Kingston, 
esq. to Harriette, third dau. of Edmund Ma- 
lone, esq. R.N. Hospital, Plymouth. ——At St, 
Pancras, Dr. Radcliffe, of Henrietta st. Caven- 
dish sy. to Mary-Reece, eldest dau.; and at 
the same time, W. W. Rowe, esq. of St. John’s 
wood, to Adeline-Marsden, second dau. of G. F. 
Urling, esq. of Gloucester cresc. Regent’s pk. 
—— At St. George’s Bloomsbury, George Bul- 
len, esq. of the British Museum, to Eliza- 
Mary, only child of the late. Richard Martin, 
esq.——At Galt, Upper Canada, William Dyne 
Harrison, esq. of Stratford, son of the Rev. 
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W. M. Harrison, Rector of Clayhanger, Devon, 
to Lucy, third dau. of Daniel Tye, Gent. of 
Wilmot.——At St. Servan, Bretagne, Robert 
Gre ‘ta, esq. of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, to Sarah, 
second dau. of Capt. Bowden, R.N. 

12. At St. Mary’s Brompton, the Rev. H. J. 
Swale, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, West Bromp- 
ton, to Emily-Charlotte, dau. of Mr. W. Goter. 

13. At Bennington, Herts, Thomas Veasey, 
esq. of Baldock, eldest son of Charles Veasey, 
esq. of Huntingdon, to Catherine-Anna, second 
dau. of the Rev. John Pollard, Rector of Ben- 
nington, and granddau. of the late Gen. and 
Lady Frances Morgan, of Crofton hall, Kent. 
——At Kelshall, Herts, Wm. Henry Cook, esq. 
surgeon, Tunbridge Wells, only son of Thomas 
Cook, esq. R.N. F.R.S. Professor of Fortifica- 
tion at Addiscombe, to Harriet, the youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rec- 
tor of Watton, and niece of the late Lord Lang- 
dale.——At Leamington, John Davis Sherston, 
esq. of Stoberry park, Som. and 6th Dragoon 
Guards, to Innes-Eliza, only dau. of the late 
Major Hamilton Maxwell, Bengal Army.—— 
At St. Saviour’s Jersey, Henry Luke Robinson, 
esq. Bombay N.I. third son of W. R. Robinson, 
esq. of Acton, to Elizabeth-Jane, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Heasley, R.N.——At Thornbury, De- 
von, the Rev. Anthony William Loveband, of 
Landkey, to Phillis-Jane, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. John Edgcumbe, Rector of 
Thornbury. —— At Sutton Bingham, Som. 
John Grove, esq. barrister-at-law, ar 
son of John Grove, esq. of Ferns, Wilts, to 
Clara-Cecily-Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Ashton Burrow, esq. of Carleton hall, 
Cumberland.—aAt Highbury, the Rev. H. 
Mayo Gunn, of Warminster, to Isabella, dau. 
of H. O. Wills, esq. of Bristol.——At Beeston, 
Nottinghamshire, the Rev. Martin Henry 
Ricketts, M.A. son of Martin Ricketts, esq. of 
the Ford, near Droitwich, to Susan, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. John Wolley, Vicar of Beeston.—— 
At Mangotsfield, near Bristol, John J. L. 
Bayly, esq. of Hill house, Gloucester, to Su 
sanna, dau. of Daniel Cave, esq. of Cleve hill, 
and granddau. of the late Dr. Locock, of 
Northampton. 

14. At Reigate, Surrey, the Rev. John Wil- 
loughby Hodyson, of Kirdford, Sussex, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Hodgson, Rector 
of Leigh, Surrey, to Julia, only dau. of Wm. 
Tosswill, esq. of Reigate.—-Richard G. P. 
Minty, esq. of Petersfield, surviving son of the 
late R. V. Minty, esq. Ordnance Civil Service, 
to Charlotte-Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Francis E. Arden, Rector of Gresham, and 
Vicar of Paston, Norfolk.——At Plymouth, 
William Power Reed, esq. son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. John Reed, K.H. to Katherine, youngest 
dau. of John Humphreys, esy. of Miltown 
house, Tyrone.——At Prestbury, Joshua Fiel- 
den, esq. of Stansfield hall, near Todmorden, 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Thomas Brocklehurst, 
esq. uf the Fence, near Macclesfield. 

15. At Almondsbury, George-William, only 
son of the Rev. Henry J. Gunning, Rector of 
Wigan, to Isabella-Mary, eldest dau. of Col. 
Master, of Knole park, Glouc. and late of 3d 
Foot Guards.——At Brompton, J. Duncan 
M'‘ Andrew, esq. Capt. 78th Highlanders, to 
Emily, penne dau. of Joseph Cammilleri, 
esq. Comm. R.N.— At St. John’s Padding- 
ton, George Wilson Grove, esq. of Exeter, to 
the Hon. Louisa Lott, late of Dunmore house, 
Bradainch.—At a aa Herefordshire, 
the Kev. W. M. Schnibben, Curate of Wigton, 
Cumberland, to Charlotte; and at the same 
time, ‘Thornton G. Easto, esq. of Upper Tulse 
hill, Brixton, to Harriett, dau. of the late 
Thomas Pearce, esq. of Llangarren Court. —— 
At Brighton, Jonathan Stables Harrison, esq. 
of Brandesburton hall, eldest son of Jonathan 
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Harrison, esq. of Pocklington, to Eliza-Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Matthias Whitehead, 
esq. of Park house, Selby.——At St. Osyth, 
Charles Brandreth, esq. (iate 4th Light Dra- 
goons), to Eliza, youngest dau. of W. F. Nas- 
sau, esq. St. Osyth Priory, Essex.——At Ful- 
ham, John-William, younger son of Benjamin 
Whitelock, esq. of Point house, Putney, to 
Maria-Jane-Mary, only dau. of Thomas Wal- 
ford, esq. of the Pryor’s bank, Fulham, and 
Bolton street, Piccadilly——At Melbecks, in 
Swaledale, Richard Garth, esq. of Hawes, to 
Hannah, second dau. of Capt. Birkbeck, of 
Low Row, in Swaledale.——At Youghal, Henry- 
eel eldest son of Henry Porter, esq. of 
V inslade house, Devon, to Susanne, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Faunt.——At Ply- 
mouth, Brutton J. Ford, esq. of Exeter, soli- 
citor, to Jane-Calmady, second dau. of Jona- 
than Luxmoore, esq. of Plymouth, solicitor. 
——At Goodmanham, co. York, the Rev. Wm. 
Greenwell, only child of the late R. R. Green- 
well, esq. of Kibblesworth, Durham, to Jane, 
dau. of the Rev.Wm. Blow, Rector of Goodman- 
ham.——At Stonehouse, Glouc. Thos. Batchel- 
dor, — Chapter Clerk to the Dean and Canons 
of Windsor, and Registrar of Eton college, to 
Elizabeth-Ann, dau. of the late Lieut. Lorimer, 
formerly of the 1st Royals.——At South Kel- 
sey, Linc. the Rev. Benjamin Gibbons, M.A. 
to Charlotte-Jane, dau. of George Skipworth, 
esq. of Moorton house, South Kelsey.——At 
St. George’s ee or ag Charles-Jobn, se- 
cond son of Frederick Braithwaite, esq. M. 
Inst. C.E. to Louise-Frances, third dau. of 
Charles Windeler, esq. of Great Coram street. 

17. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Alex. Stewart, 
esq. of Ards, co. Donegal, to Lady Isabella 
Toler, third dau. of the wager Countess of 
Norbury.——At Melling, Lanc. T. A. Curtis, 
esq. of Grandholm cottage, Aberdeen, second 
son of Sir William Curtis, Bart. to Frances- 
Pitt, youngest dau. of L. C. Browne, esq. Wal- 
lace Cragie, Forfarshire.——At Chiddingstone, 
Kent, the Rev. Henry W. O. Polhill, Rector of 
Illington, Norfolk, to Frances-Charlotte, only 
dau. of Henry Streatfield, esq. 

19. At St. Mark’s Kennington, Capt. Wood- 
ward, H. M. 5th Fusiliers, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Johnson, esq. of Michels- 
town, co. Cork, and widow of Capt. F. A. 
Robinson. 

20. At Jersey, Henry P. Maples, esq. of 
London, son of the late Henry Maples, esq. of 
Thorne, co. York, to Elizabeth-Margaret, only 
dau. of John Pearse, jun. esq. and granddau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. Pearse, of Bradninch 
house, Devon.—At Lelant, the Rev. Edmund 
Worlledge, Curate of Enfield, Middlesex, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. Uriah Tonkin, 
Vicar of Lelant, Cornwall.— At Cheltenham 
William Roberts Farmar, esq. H. M.82d Regt 
to Alicia-Mary, only dau. of Edward Stone 
Cotgrave, Capt. R.N.—— At Shirehampton, 
near Bristol, the Rev. Charles Maunder. In- 
cumbent of Kingswood, Glouc. to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Cartwright, 
esq. of Shirehampton.—At Cirencester, the 
Rev. W. H. Stanton, eldest son of W. Henry 
Stanton, esq. M.P. for Stroud, to Mary, second 
dau. of Mr. Charles Lawrence, of the Querns, 
near Cirencester.—-At Galway, Major Geog- 
hegan, late of Madras Army, to Barbara, eldest 
dau. of P. M. Lynch, esq. of Duras park, Gal- 
way.——In St. Paul’s Covent garden, William- 
Frederick, youngest son of Thomas De La Rue, 
esq. of Westbourne terr. to Emma, third dau. 
of the late Thomas Tanner, esq. of the Army 
Medical Board.— At Bristol, the Rev. Francis 
Barnes, B.A. of Taunton, eldest son of F. K. 
Barnes, esq. to Eliza, youngest dau. of H. M. 
Ambury, esq. solicitor. 
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Tue Ducuess or LevcHTENBERG. 

May 13. At Munich, in her 63d year, 
Augusta-Amelia Duchess of Leuchten- 
berg, widow of Eugene, Viceroy of Italy. 

The Duchess of Leuchtenberg was the 
eldest daughter of King Maximilian Jo- 
seph of Bavaria. She was born on the 
21st of June, 1788, thus being two years 
younger than the ex-King Ludwig, her 
brother, and seven years older than Prince 
Karl. She was married on the 14th Jan. 
1806, to Eugene Beauharnais, Prince of 
Eichstadt. Eugene Beauharnais, born in 
1781, was the son of General Alexander 
Vicomte de Beauharnais, and Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie, afterwards the Em- 
press Josephine. At the commencement 
of the revolution General Beauharnais 
joined the popular party, voted for the 
abolition of privileges, and equality before 
the law. In the reign of terror, he was 
aceused of having by neglect contributed 
to the loss of the fortress of Mayence, was 
arrested, brought to Paris, and guillotined 
in 1794. Of his two children, the daugh- 
ter, Hortense, was married to Louis Bona- 
parte, King of Holland, whose son is the 
present President of the French Republic; 
the son, Eugene, was made Viceroy of 
Italy by Napoleon, and married the Prin- 
cess Augusta of Bavaria as above stated. 
After the fall of Napoleon, Beauharnais 
took part in the Congress of Vienna, which 
awarded him a dotation of 5,000,000 francs, 
paid him by the King of Naples. He made 
over the sum to Bavaria, in exchange for 
the province of Leuchtenberg, in the Ober- 
pfalz, with the title of Duke. He sub- 
sequently resided in the Bavarian court, 
and died at Munich on the 21st Feb. 1824. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Au- 
gustus, who was in 1835 married to Donna 
Maria da Gloria the Queen of Portugal, 
but died in the same year. On his death 
the duchy devolved on his only surviving 
brother, Maximilian-Joseph-Eugene-Au- 
gustus-Napoleon, who married the eldest 
daughter of the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia, and has a numerous family. He 
resides at St. Petersburg, where he is 
Lieut.-General in the army, and President 
of the Society of Arts. The eldest daugh- 
ter of the deceased Duchess is Queen of 
Sweden; the second is the widow of Don 
Pedro of Brazil; and the youngest is the 
wife of Count William of Wurtemberg. 
The state funeral of the late Duchess took 
place at Munich on the 17th May. 





THE MARCHIONESS oF LANSDOWNE. 
April 3. At Bowood Park, in her 66th 
year, the Most Hon. Louisa-Emma, Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne. 
Gent. Maa, Vou, XXXVI. 
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OBITUARY. 


She was the fifth daughter of Henry- 
Thomas, second Earl of IIchester, a 
Maria- Theresa, daughter of Stan 
Grady, esq, of Capercullin, co. Limerick, 
and was married to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe on the 30th of March, 1808. 

Of his refined and intellectual household 
the Marchioness was the animating spirit. 
It may seem strange that the prestige of 
being the acknowledged friend and patron 
of literature and art should not be more 
largely coveted in the upper circles of so- 
ciety. It is possible that the ambition is 
more extensively entertained than the 
success of the aspirants would imply. 
However that may be, the triumph of 
that true Mecenatian hospitality, which 
places wit on the level with wealth, and 
prefers mind to pedigree, appears to 
have been reserved in our days for 
the brilliant receptions of Holland and 
Lansdowne Houses. Their days are now 
past; whilst those who have partaken of 
the elegant hospitalities of Bowood will be 
equally conscious of a vacancy not to be 
supplied in that more limited circle ; and 
hundreds of poor families, spread over the 
ten thousand acres of that princely de- 
mesne, have sustained a loss such as it is 
no derogation to those who shall succeed 
her to pronounce irreparable. The lively 
interest which this excellent lady took in 
every thing that related to the comfort 
and moral habits, the well-being and well- 
doing of the poor on the estate, has passed 
into a proverb. Stimulated by a lively 
faith, and aided by two valuable tastes—a 
love of cottage architecture, and of the 
education of the young—in many a roomy 
and convenient peasant’s home; in her 
three very efficient schools at Buckhill, at 
Calne, and at Foxham; in the lodges of 
elegant and varied designs which cover the 
avenues to the Park; in the picturesque 
group of gabled buildings which cluster 
about the Italian gate at Derry Hill; above 
all, in the churches, which both there and 
at Foxham (the one by her influence 
founded, the other restored,) have pro- 
vided the means of grace and truth to 
long-neglected populations, and made the 
wilderness to blossom as a rose ;—in and 
by such works as these she has Teft an 
imperishable record of what may be ef- 
fected by the combination of a refined 
understanding, a human heart, and a re- 
ligious spirit. 

Her ladyship had issue two sons and one 
daughter, the late Earl of Kerry, the 
Earl of Shelburne, and Lady Louisa, mar- 
ried to the Hon. James Kenneth Howard, 
M.P. son of the Earl of Suffolk. Her 
funeral took place P Friday the 11th 
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April, attended by the Marquess and his 
children, the Countesses of Kerry and 
Shelburne, the Earl of Ilchester, the Hon. 
J. K. Howard, the Hon. John Strangways, 
the Hon. C. Gore, and Sir Charles Lemon. 
The mayor, aldermen, and about sixty of 
the inhabitants of Calne were permitted to 
follow their lamented patroness to the 
tomb; and during the day every house in 
the town was entirely closed. 





Tue Ear or SHAFTESBURY. 

June 2. At St. Giles’s House, Dorset, 
in his 83rd year, the Right Hon. Cropley 
Ashley Cooper, sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and Baron Cooper of Powlett, co. Somer- 
set (1672), Baron Ashley, of Wimbourne 
St. Giles, co. Dorset (1668), and the 7th 
Baronet (1622), and a Privy Councillor. 

The late Earl of Shaftesbury was the 
younger son of Anthony the fourth Earl, 

y his second wife the Hon. Mary Bou- 
verie, second daughter of Jacob first Vis- 
count Folkestone. He was born in the 
family mansion 24 Grosvenor-square, on 
the 2lst Dec. 1768; was educated at 
Winchester school, and at Christ church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. Dec. 
17, 1787. He was just of age, when, at 
the general election of 1790, he was returned 
to parliament for Dorchester, for which 
he continued to sit until his accession to 
the peerage. 

On the return of the Tories to office in 
1807 he was appointed Clerk of the Ord- 
nance, which he held until his advance to 
the Upper House. This occurred on the 
death of his elder brother the fifth Earl, 
May 14, 1811. 

During the illness of Lord Walsingham 
in 1811, he temporarily filled the office of 
Chairman of Committees, and on the 10th 
Nov. 1814, he was chosen his permanent 
successor, and thereupon sworn a Privy 
Councillor. The duties of this office are 
very considerable. Those functions which 
in the Lower House occupy the time and 
attention of the Chairman of Committees, 
the Speaker’s counsel, and the two ex- 
aminers of petitions, were fully and well 
done in the Upper for nearly forty years 
by “old’’ Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
never old when business pressed. Strong 
common sense, knowledge of the statute 
law, and above all uncompromising impar- 
tiality made him an autocrat in his depart- 
ment. When once he heard a case, and 
deliberately pronounced judgment, sub- 
mission almost invariably followed. A 
man of the largest experience as a parlia- 
mentary agent has been heard to say that 
he remembered only one case in which the 
House reversed a decision of Lord Shaftes- 
bury: and on that occasion it became ne- 

cessary to prevail on the Duke of Wel- 


lington to speak in order to overcome the 
‘‘old Earl.” It would not be easy to 
cite many instances of men who have taken 
an active part in the business of a delibe- 
rative assembly after the age of 75; but 
the labours of Lord Shaftesbury were 
continued beyond that of fourscore. To 
all outward seeming he was nearly as effi- 
cient at one period of his life as at another. 
By the time he had reached the age of 
50—which was about half-way through 
the 15 years that Lord Liverpool’s Minis- 
try held the government—Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s knowledge of his duties as chair- 
man to the Lords was complete, and then 
he appeared to settle down in life with the 
air, the habits, the modes of thought and 
action, natural to old age. He was cer- 
tainly a man of undignified presence, of 
indistinct and hurried speech, of hasty and 
brusque manner ; but there was a general 
impression that the House of Lords could 
could not have had a more efficient chair- 
man. In the formal business of commit- 
tees he rarely allowed them to make a 
mistake, while he was prompt as well as 
safe in devising the most convenient mode 
of carrying any principle into practical 
effect. He was no theorist; there was 
nothing of the speculative philosopher in 
the constitution of his mind; and he there- 
fore readily gained credit for being what 
he really was, an excellent man of business. 
In dealing with minute distinctions and 
mere verbal emendations a deliberative 
assembly occasionally loses its way, and 
members sometimes ask, ‘“ What is it we 
are about?’’ This was a question which 
Lord Shaftesbury usually answered with 
great promptitude and perspicuity, rarely 
failing to put the question before their 
Lordships in an unmistakeable form. 
Another valuable quality of Lord Shaftes- 
bury as a chairman consisted in his im- 
patience of prosy unprofitable talk, of 
which doubtless there is comparatively 
little in the Upper House ; but even that 
little he laboured to make less by occa- 
sionally reviving attention to the exact 
points at issue, and sometimes, by an ex- 
cusable manceuvre, shutting out opportu- 
nity for useless discussion. When he sat 
on the woolsack as speaker, in the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor, he deported him- 
self after the manner of Chancellors; but 
when he got into his proper element at 
the table of the house nothing could be 
more rapid than his evolutions ; no hesi- 
tation, no dubiety, nor would he allow any 
one else to pause or doubt. Often has he 
been heard to say, inno very gentle tones, 
‘*Give me that clause now ; ’’— That’s 
enough; ’’—*‘* It will do very well as it is ;” 
—‘‘ If you have anything further to pro- 
pose, move at once;’’—‘‘ Get through the 
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bill now, and bring up that on the third 
reading.’? He always made their Lord- 
ships feel that, come what might, it was 
their duty to ‘‘ get through the bill ;’”’ and 
so expeditious was the old Earl, that he 
would get out of the chair, bring up his 
report, and move the House into another 
committee in the short time that sufficed 
for the Chancellor to transfer himself from 
the woolsack to the Treasury bench and 
back again. 

Notwithstanding a little tendency to be 
whimsical, aud though he was not remark- 
able either for gravity or suavity of man- 
ner, yet Lord Shaftesbury was not only 
popular with the Peers, but he was also 
much esteemed by the professional gentle- 
men (parliamentary agents) who practised 
in the sort of court over which he presided. 
In the year 1845 those gentlemen conveyed 
to him their united request that he would 
sit for his portrait; and thepicture, painted 
by Horsley, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. It is understood that the So- 
ciety of Parliamentary Agents wished this 
portrait to be placed in the new House of 
Lords, or in some of the adjoining apart- 
ments, as a memorial of their respect for 
his high character and long services, but 
it is said that the Palace Commissioners 
have not accepted the offer. Further 
evidences of goodwill towards his Lord- 
ship might easily be enumerated, and it is 
much to his honour that he never pur- 
chased popularity by any unworthy com- 
pliavces, for he was a rigid observer of all 
those ancient practices which insure order, 
completeness, and ‘‘ indifferent justice.’’ 
To his official successor (Lord Redesdale) 
will descend the use of many valuable pre- 
cedents established by his decisions and 
enforced by his authority ; and with them 
will also descend an example which may 
perhaps be followed, but a reputation not 
likely to be surpassed or soon forgotten. 
At the commencement of the present ses- 
sion an address was moved by the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, and seconded by 
Lord Stanley, recognising the eminent 
services of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
recommending her Majesty to confer upon 
him some retiring allowance as a mark of 
her favour. A similar address was moved 
and carried in the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury married, on 
the 10th Dec. 1796, Lady Anne Spencer, 
fourth daughter of George fourth Duke of 
Marlborough ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue six sons and four 
daughters, of whom four sons and three 
daughters are living. They were, 1. Lady 
Caroline Mary, married in 1831 to Joseph 
Neeld, esq. of Grittleton, Wilts, M.P. for 
Chippenham ; 2. Lady Harriet Anne, 
married in 1830 to the Right Hon. Henry 


Thomas Lowry Corry, M.P. for Tyrone, 
brother to the Earl of Belmore ; 3. Lady 
Charlotte Barbara, married to Henry Lys- 
ter, esq. of Rowton Castle, Salop; 4. An- 
thony, now Earl of Shaftesbury; 5. the 
Hon. Arthur William Ashley Cooper, 
Master of St. Katharine’s Hospital, and 
late Treasurer and Vice Chamberlain to 
her Majesty Queen Adelaide, who married 
in 1831, Maria-Anne, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Hugh Duncan Baillie, of Tarra- 
dale, co. Ross; 6. Frederica, who died in 
1808 in her 3rd year; 7. the Hon. An- 
thony Henry Ashley Cooper, a captain in 
the army, and formerly M.P. for Dor- 
chester, who married in 1835 Jane-Fran- 
ces, only child of Robert Pattison, esq. 
of Wrackleford, co. Dorset, and has issue; 
8. the Hon. Anthony John Ashley Cooper, 
esq. barrister-at-law, who married in 1840 
Julia, eldest daughter of Henry John Con- 
yers, esq. of Copt Hall, Essex; 9. the 
Hon. Anthony-Francis, who died in 1825, 
in his 15th year; and 10. the Hon. An- 
thony-Lionel, who died in 1836, in his 
23rd year. 

The present Earl of Shaftesbury was 
born in 1801, and has been member for 
Bath in the present parliament. He was 
formerly First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and has been highly distin- 
guished by his many public exertious for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
people. He married in 1839 Lady Emily 
Cowper, sister to Earl Cowper, and has 
a numerous family. 





Tue Eart or BANTRY. 

May 2. At Glengariff Lodge, co. Cork, 
in his 84th year, the Right Hon. Richard 
White, Earl of Bantry, Viscount Bere- 
haven, Viscount and Baron Bantry, of 
Bantry, co. Cork. 

Lord Bantry was born on the 6th Aug. 
1767 ; and was the eldest son of Simon 
White, esq. of Bantry, by Frances-Jane, 
daughter of Richard Hedges Eyre, of 
Mount Hedges, esq. 

When the French threatened Ireland 
with invasion in the year 1796, Mr. White 
distinguished himself by his active exer- 
tions in repelling their attempt to land in 
Bantry bay, on the 27th Jan. 1797.* 

In acknowledgment of his services on 
this occasion the corporation of Cork pre- 
sented him with a gold medal, and King 
George the Third advanced him to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Bantry, by 








* At the beginning of the same month 
the Lord Lieutenant stated in a letter to 
the Duke of Portland—“‘In particular, 
the spirit, activity, and exertions of Rich- 
ard White, esq. of Seafield Park, deserve 
the most honourable mention.’’ 
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patent dated the 3lst March in the same 
year. Previously to the Union he was 
advanced to the dignity of a Viscount by 
the same title, by patent dated Dec. 29, 
1800 ; and on the 22nd Jan. 1816 he was 
further advanced to the titles of Earl of 
Bantry and Viscount Berehaven. For 
the supporters of his arms he chose a 
grenadier and a female personifying Ire- 
land, each backed by military trophies. 
His motto was, ‘‘ The noblest motive is 
the public good.’’ 

Lord Bantry received a commission as 
Captain of the Bantry volunteer corps, 
Aug. 13, 1803 ; his brother, the late Simon 
White, esq. was the second captain. 

His Lordship was at all times a firm 
and consistent Conservative. As a resi- 
dent landlord he was justly popular with 
all parties, without distinction of sect or 
creed. 

He married, Nov. 3, 1799, Margaret- 
Anne Hare, eldest daughter of William 
first Earl of Listowel, and by that lady 
(who died in 1835), he had four sons and 
one daughter: 1. Richard, his successor ; 
2. the Hon. William Hart White Hedges, 
of Macroom Castle, co. Cork, who mar- 
ried in 1845, Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Charles John Herbert, esq. 
of Muckross abbey, Killarney, and has 
issue two daughters ; 3. Lady Maria, who 
died in 1817, unmarried; 4. the Hon. 
Simon White, an officer in the army, who 
died unmarried in 1837 ; and 5. the Hon. 
Robert Hedges White, born in 1810. 

The present Earl was born in 1800, and 
married in 1836 Lady Mary O’Bryen, 
third daughter of William Marquess of 
Thomond; but has no children. 





Tue Eart or CotreENHAM. 
April 29, At Pietra Santa, in the Duchy 
of Lucca, on his 70th birthday, the Right 
Hon. Charles Christopher Pepys, Earl of 
Cottenham, Viscount Crowhurst, of Crow- 
hurst, co. Surrey, and Baron Cottenham, 
of Cottenham, co. Cambridge, a Privy 
Councillor, a Baronet, and a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Lord Cottenham was the second son of 
Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart. a Master 
in Chancery, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Right Hon. William Dowdeswell. He 
was born in Wimpole-street, on the 29th 
of April, 1781; and had, therefore, at the 
time of his decease, just completed the 
70th year of his age. He received in his 
early years all the advantages of a sound 
education, and in due time went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
LL.B. in the year 1803 without honours. 
This was the same year in which Sir 
James Parke and Mr. Justice Coltman, 
also of Trinity, took wrangler’s degrees. 
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He was admitted a member of Lincoln's 
Inn on the 26th Jan. 1801, and called to 
the bar by that society on the 23rd Nov. 
1804. From the day that he quitted 
Cambridge he devoted himself with un- 
remitting assiduity and signal success to 
the study of his profession. Under the 
late William Tidd, so celebrated for his 
pupils and his pleadings, he was initiated 
to the most scientific part of the law, and 
he was also for atime under the advice 
and guidance of Sir Samuel Romilly. The 
progress of Mr. Pepys at the Chancery 
bar was not rapid. He was 22 years in 
the practice of his profession before he 
reached the rank of King’s Counsel, in 
Michaelmas Term 1826. On the 6th of 
November in the same year he became a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General to Queen Ade- 
laide in 1830; and (Sir John Campbell 
being the Attorney-General,) Solicitor- 
General to the King in February, 1834, 
whereupon he received the honour of 
knighthood. 

In July 1831, through the interest of 
Earl Fitz William, he was returned to Par- 
liament for Higham Ferrars; in Oct. 
following he exchanged to the borough of 
Malton, in the same patronage, and for 
which he was re-elected in 1832 and 1835. 

On the retirement of Sir John Leach, 
Mr. Pepys became Master of the Rolls, 
in Sept. 1834. To his duties in this court 
were soon afterwards added the functions 
which belong to a Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, to which he was appointed, 
jointly with others, in the month of April, 
1835, the Whigs not being then prepared 
with a Chancellor in whom they could 
confide, or whose character and position 
would add weight to their Government. 
The admirable manner in which Sir 
Charles Pepys presided in the Court of 
Chancery, however, soon led the Minister 
to place unbounded reliance in his learn- 
ing, abilities, and discretion. On the 16th 
Jan. 1836, he became Lord Chancellor, 
which office he held with great advantage 
to his party and to the country from that 
date till Sept. 1841, when, the Conserva- 
tives coming into power, he made way 
for Lord Lyndhurst. It was of course on 
his elevation to the highest place in the 
Court of Chancery that Sir Charles Pepys 
received his peerage. His title was de- 
rived from a manor near Cambridge, 
where his family had been resident from 
early in the 16th century. When the 
present Ministers returned to power, in 
August, 1846, Lord Cottenham again be- 
came Chancellor ; but his health had in 
the interval evidently declined, and his 
frequent absence from court rendered it 
obvious that the office of Chancellor must 
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be intrusted to stronger hands. In the 
month of June of last year Lord Cotten- 
ham was raised to the rank of an Earl, 
and the Great Seal was put in commis- 
sion. His lordship then went abroad in 
the vain hope of repairing a constitution 
broken down by severe intellectual labour, 
the toils of office, and the anxieties of 
public life. 

* Lord Cottenham affords another illus- 
tration of the rule that it is not always the 
most brilliant advocate that makes the 
soundest judge. Although he was never 
remarkable for his eloquence, nor achieved 
extraordinary success as a practitioner, no 
man ever gained greater laurels on the 
bench, and his decisions will long be re- 
garded as precedents of the highest au- 
thority,—as models for the imitation of his 
successors. In politics he was ever a 
steady and consistent Liberal. Although 
no great legal reforms were introduced un- 
der his auspices, the omission may be 
ascribed rather to the overwhelming nature 
of his various duties, that preoccupied his 
entire time, than to any lack of inclination 
on his part. His name will go down to 
posterity as a sound lawyer, and an able 
and impartial judge.”’ 

In 1845 the baronetcy conferred on his 
father in 1801 devolved on Lord Cotten- 
ham, by the death of his elder brother Sir 
William Weller Pepys, unmarried; and 
in 1847 he also inherited the same dignity 
which had been conferred in 1784 on his 
uncle Sir Lucas Pepys, M.D. Physician- 
General to the Army, and Physician in 
Ordinary to King George the Third. 

He married June 30, 1821, Caroline, 
daughter of William Wingfield, esq. Mas- 
ter in Chancery, and niece to the present 
Earl Digby; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had sixteen children, of 
whom twelve survive, three sons and 
nine daughters. They are all unmarried. 

His eldest son, the present Earl, was 
born in 1824; he is a M.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and Clerk of the 
Crown in the Court of Chancery. 

The body of Lord Cottenham was 
brought for interment to Totteridge, co. 
Herts. 





Viscount STRATHALLAN. 

May 14. At Castle Strathallan, Perth- 
shire, aged 84, the Right Hon. James An- 
drew John Lawrence Charles Drummond, 
sixth Viscount of Strathallan, and Lord 
Drummond of Cromlix (1686), and ninth 
Baron Maderty (i609), a Representative 
Peer of Scotland. 

Lord Strathalian was born on the 24th 
March, 1767, the younger son of the Hon. 
William Drummond (third son of William 
the fourth Viscount), by Anne, second 
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daughter of Major David Nairne, of the 
French service. His elder brother, Wil- 
liam, a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, died in 
the West Indies, unmarried. 

In early life his Lordship wert to China, 
and he was for many years the chief of the 
British settlement at Canton. After his 
return home he married, on the 15th Jan. 
1809, Lady Amelia Sophia Murray, third 
daughter of John fourth Duke of Athol. 
He was chosen M.P. for the county of 
Perth in March, 1812, on the resignation 
of Lord James Murray; and in opposition 
to Sir Thomas Graham, K.B. (afterwards 
Lord Lynedoch), who had been previously 
member for that county from 1794 to 1807. 
Mr. Drummond defeated Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham by 69 votes to 51; and again at the 
general election in the same year by 75 
votes to 68. He was rechosen without op- 
position in 1818 and 1820, and resigned his 
seat in March 1824 ; having supported the 
Tory party. 

Mr. Drummond succeeded to the repre- 
sentation of his family in 1817, on the 
death of his cousin General Andrew John 
Drummond; who was the only surviving 
son of James the fifth Viscount, attainted 
after the rebellion of 1745; and who 
claimed the peerage in 1787, on the ground 
of his father not having been duly named 
in the act of attainder, but which claim 
was rejected in 1790. 

The peerage was ultimately restored by 
an act of parliament which received the 
royal assent on the 17th June, 1824. 

Lord Strathallan was elected one of the 
representative peers of Scotland on the 
next vacancy, and was rechosen at each 
subsequent election. 

By his wife, already mentioned, and who 
died onthel 9th June 1849,Lord Strathallan 
had issue seven sons and two daughters, of 
whom five sons and one daughter survive 
him. Their names were, 1.William-Henry, 
now Viscount Strathallan; 2. the Hon. 
Marianne-Jane, married in 1842 to George 
Drummond Graeme, esq. of Inchbrachie ; 
3. the Hon. James-Robert, Capt. R.N. ; 
4, the Hon. Edmund, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, who married in 1837 Julia- 
Mary, daughter of J. C. C. Sutherland, esq. 
and has issue; 5. the Hon. Francis-Charles, 
who married in 1849 Charlotte Mary Athol, 
only daughter of the late Very Rev. Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, Bart. Dean of Bocking, 
and great-granddaughter of Charles third 
Duke of Athol; 6. the Hon. Maurice-Ed- 
ward, who died an infant; 7. the Hon. 
Emily-Jane, who died in 1829, aged eleven; 
8. the Hon. Robert-Andrew-John, of the 
Bengal Civil Service ; and 9. the Hon. Fre- 
derick, who died at Purneah in India in 
1848. 

The present Viscount was born in 1810, 
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and married, in 1833, Christina-Maria- 
Herzey, sister to Sir David Baird, Bart. 
of Newbyth, by whom he has issue a nu- 
merous family. 





Viscount Newry Anp Morne, M.P. 

May6. In Grosvenor-crescent, Eaton- 
square, aged 36, the Right Hon. Francis- 
Jack Viscount Newry and Morne, M.P. 
for Newry, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for 
the county Down ; son and heir apparent 
of the Earl of Kilmorey. 

His mother was Jane fifth daughter of 
George Gunn Cunninghame, esq. of Mount 
Kennedy, co. Wicklow. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
Newry in 1841, defeating Sir John Mil- 
ley Doyle by 319 votes to 237. He was 
re-chosen without opposition in 1847. His 
Lordship professed Conservative prin- 
ciples, but supported free trade in corn. 

He married, July 30, 1839, Anne-Ame- 
lia, eldest daughter of the late General the 
Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. ; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue Francis-Charles now Viscount Newry 
and Morne, born in 1843, two other sons 
and two daughters. His body was con- 
veyed for interment to the beautiful chapel 
adjoining Shavington Hall, near Market 
Drayton, Shropshire. Amongst the prin- 
cipal mourners were the Earl of Kilmorey, 
Viscount Newry, Hon. Robert Needham, 
Hon. Francis Henry Needham, Lord Col- 
ville, Lord Alfred Hervey, and several 
other members of the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood. 





Lorp Montrorr. 

April 30. At his residence in Upper 
Montagu-street, Montagu-square, in his 
78th year, the Right Hon. Henry Brom- 
ley, Lord Montfort, Baron of Horseheath, 
co. Cambridge. 

The late Lord Montfort was the grand- 
son of Henry Bromley, esq. of Horseheath, 
who, having represented the county of 
Cambridge in Parliament, was created 
Baron Montfort in the year 1741. He 
was lineally descended from Sir Thomas 
Bromley, Lord Chancellor in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

He was born on the 14th May, 1773, 
being the only son of Thomas the second 
Lord, by Mary-Anne, daughter of Sir 
Patrick Blake, of Langham, Suffolk, Bart. 

He succeeded his father in the peerage, 
Oct. 24, 1799. Asa decayed member of 
the peerage, he was awarded a public pen- 
sion of 600/. by grant dated 8th Oct. 
1800 ; and a further grant of 200/. dated 
10th March, 1803. He had contracted 
an inferior alliance in 1793, by marrying 
Miss Elizabeth Watts, who died without 
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issue, Dec. 10, 1847. His Lordship mar- 
ried secondly, thirteen days after, Anne, 
daughter of Mr. William Burgham, of 
Upton Bishop, co. Hereford. He had no 
children, and his peerage has become ex- 
tinct. 

In Parliament he adhered to the Whig 
party, and he was one of the majority 
who voted for the Reform act. 

His body was deposited in Kensal Green 
Cemetery on the 8th of May. He had 
expressed a wish to be interred with his 
ancestors at Horseheath ; but the request 
was not complied with, on the plea that 
the vault there was already filled. Thus, 
as in other cases of decayed families, the 
last of the race lies far away from home. 
The mansion and estate had been forfeited 
by his father’s embarrassments. The fur- 
niture and pictures were removed in 1775; 
the house sold for the materials in 1777 ; 
and the park disparked. 





Rieut Hon. R. L. SHEL. 

May 23. At Florence, in his 59th 
year, the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, 
her Majesty’s Minister to the Court of 
Tuscany. 

Mr. Sheil was a native of Dublin, and 
born in the year 1793. His father, Mr. 
Edward Sheil, resided for many years at 
Cadiz, and engaged in mercantile pursuits 
with more than ordinary success. Having 
amassed a competence, he returned to the 
county of Waterford, purchased an estate, 
and built a mansion. His son’s education 
commenced at Stoneyhurst, and was con- 
tinued at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated with much distinction. He 
next kept his terms at Lincoln’s Inn with 
the view of being called to the English 
bar; but in the meantime his father, 
having entered anew into commercial spe- 
culations, lost the whole of his fortune by 
a disastrous partnership. His son returned 
to Ireland, and was called to the Irish bar 
in 1814. ‘To assist in defraying the ne- 
cessary expense he wrote the tragedy of 
‘¢ Adelaide,’’ which the celebrated Miss 
O’ Neill, by her wonderful histrionic power, 
rendered temporarily successful. Con- 
tinuing to write for the stage, The Apos- 
tate, Bellamira, and Evadne, were the re- 
sult of his labours and his genius, and they 
produced him about 2,000/. Mr. Sheil 
was also supposed to be the author of a 
series of sketches of Irish jurisprudence, 
which appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine during the editorship of Mr. 
Campbell. 

In the profession of the law, though he 
attained the rank of Queen’s Counsel, he 
never enjoyed a lucrative practice. On 
remarkable occasions he held briefs and 
made showy speeches, but the attorneys 
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had no confidence in his legal acquire- 
ments, and, though the judges regarded 
affectionately his personal character and 
greatly admired his genius, yet his argu- 
ments were listened to with comparatively 
little attention. It was said, however, 
that he determined if possible to get on in 
the more arduous walks of the profession, 
and hoped for especial favour in the Rolls 
Court, having married, in 1816, Miss 
O’Halloran, niece to Sir William Mac 
Mahon (who then presided in that court), 
and niece also to Sir John Mac Mahon, 
who at that time was private secretary to 
the Prince Regent. But all this gossip of 
the ‘‘ Four Courts ’’ ended in nothing. 
Mr. Sheil, instead of an eminent lawyer, 
became a political agitator. His speeches 
at public meetings in Dublin, the first of 
which was delivered by him at the early 
age of eighteen, attracted the admiration 
of all classes ; his passionate tone delighted 
the vulgar, his wit and exquisite fancy 
charmed the most cultivated minds, while 
his perfect amiability of character, his high 
and generous nature, secured the friendship 
of every one who enjoyed the advantage of 
his acquaintance. 

In 1822 he became an active supporter 
of the Catholic Association, and in 1825 
he was selected, conjointly with Mr. 
O’Connell, to attend at the House of 
Commons, and plead against the Bill for 
its suppression. On his return, unsuc- 
cessful, his speeches became so violent 
that a prosecution was commenced against 
him, but between the finding of the bills 
and the law term to which the trial had 
been postponed Lord Liverpool was 
struck with apoplexy, Mr. Canning be- 
came Prime Minister, and the prosecution 
was abandoned. Then came the Welling- 
ton ministry, and the Clare election, in 
which Sheil was most active, and O’Con- 
nell, though disqualified as a Romanist, 
was returned. 

In Oct. 1828, a great meeting on the 
subject was announced to be held at Pe- 
nenden Heath, near Maidstone. This 
meeting Mr. Sheil determined to attend. 
He came over to London, purchased a 
freehold in order to entitle him to speak, 
and went to the meeting, which was one 
scene of the wildest turbulence. Mr. 
Sheil attempted to address the meeting, 
but he could not procure a hearing, and 
was obliged to publish his speech in the 
newspapers. 

The Roman Catholic Relief Act, when 
it became law, opened to Mr. Sheil a new 
and more extended sphere of action. He 
was returned to Parliament in 1829 for 
Lord Anglesey’s borough of Milbourne 
Port, and soon became one of the favourite 
orators of the House. At first there was 
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some disposition to laugh at his shrill tones 
and vehement gesticulation, but Parliament 
soon recognised him as one of its orna- 
ments. His great earnestness and appa- 
rent sincerity, his unrivalled felicity of il- 
lustration, his extraordinary power of 
pushing the meaning of words to the ut- 
most extent, and wringing from them a 
force beyond the range of ordinary expres- 
sion, much more than the force of his 
reasoning or the range of his political 
knowledge, obtained for him in Parlia- 
ment marked attention and, for the most 
part, unqualified applause. When he rosé 
to speak members took their places, and 
the hum of private conversation was 
hushed, in order that the House might 
enjoy the performances of an accomplished 
artist—not that they should receive the 
lessons of a statesmanlike adviser, or fol- 
low the lead of a commanding politician. 
Mr. Sheil was again returned for Mil- 
bourne Port in 1830, having been an un- 
successful candidate for the county of 
Louth. In 1831, however, he got in for 
Louth ; in 1832 he was returned for Tip- 
perary, without contest, and again in 
1835; but in 1837 there was an opposition, 
against which he prevailed. His prin- 
cipal influence in that county, exclusive 
of the weight of his public character, was 
derived from his second marriage, in 1830, 
with the widow of Edmund Power, esq. of 
Gurteen, on which occasion he assumed 
the lady’s maiden name of Lalor before 
his own, Her eldest son (whose recent de- 
cease is noticed in a subsequent page,) 
being then in his minority, whatever in- 
fluence he might possess as a landlord was 
at the command of Mr. Sheil, who con- 
tinued to sit for Tipperary until 1841, 
though he encountered some opposition on 
accepting office in 1838. From the gene- 
neral election in 1841 till the time of his 
departure for Florence in 1850, he repre- 
sented through the influence of the Duke 
of Devonshire the small borough of Dun- 
garvan, always of course supporting the 
most liberal section of the Whigs. In 
Feb. 1838 he was appointed one of the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. 
In March 1839 he accepted the office of 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
was sworn a Privy Councillor. In June 
1841 he was removed to the post of Judge- 
Advocate General, which he held only to 
the following September, when the minis- 
try went out. On the return of the pre- 
sent Ministers to office, in July 1846, he 
was appointed to the office of Master of 
the Mint ; and in Nov. 1850, he accepted 
the post of British Minister to Florence. 
For many years past his health had been de- 
clining, his fits of gout grew more frequent 
and severe, and his speeches in Parliament, 
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never very numerous, came at length to 
be few and far between. Although the 
appointment to Florence was nothing less 
than an expatriation of the individual, 
and wn extinction of what might have been 
a growing fame, yet he submitted not 
merely with a philosophical indifference, 
but almost in a joyous spirit, feeling, or 
seeming to feel, that it was a great promo- 
tion and a dignified retirement. At the 
same time it was regarded, in political 
circles, in the light of a convenient escape 
from the awkward necessity of either sup- 
porting or opposing the anti-papal measure 
of her Majesty’s ministers, and some slight 
advantage was expected to accrue from his 
being placed in a position of so close prox- 
imity to the Court of Rome, in the event 
of future negociations with that power. 
The immediate cause of his death is stated 
to have been an attack of gout in the sto- 
mach ; but there is reason to believe that 
the late tragical death of his son-in-law 
Mr. Power (see p. 92) occasioned a shock 
which proved too great for that highly ex- 
citable nervous susceptibility and keen 
sensitiveness which invariably accom- 
panies the higher order of genius. 





Rey. Sin Roperr Arryeck, Barr. 

May 7. At Dalham hall, near New- 
market, aged 86, the Rev. Sir Robert 
Affleck, the 4th Baronet (1782), a Pre- 
bendary of York. 

e was the fourth son of the Rev. 
James Affleck, Vicar of Finedon, North- 
amptonshire, Perpetual Curate of Daven- 
try, and a Prebendary of Southwell, by 
Mary, only daughter of Mr. Proctor, of 
Clay Coton, in the same county. He was 
educated at Westminster, where he was 
captain of the school, and proceeded to 
Christchurch, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1787, and M.A. in 1790. He 
was some time tutor to the present Rt. 
Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. 

In 1796 Mr. Affleck was collated by 
Archbishop Markham to the vicarage of 
Westow, in Yorkshire, and in the same 
year he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of York to the rectory of Tres- 
well, in Nottinghamshire. In 1802 Arch- 
bishop Markham collated him to the pre- 
bendal stall of Throckington, in the ca- 
thedral church of York. 

He was presented in 1807 to the vicar- 
age of Doncaster, which he held for ten 
years, and was much esteemed hy the in- 
habitants. He resigned the living in 
1817, on being collated by Archbishop 
Harcourt to the vicarage of Silkstone, 
near Barnsley, where he was equally re- 
spected and beloved. 

On the 10th August, 1833, he succeeded 
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to the title and estates of his family by 
the death of his brother General Sir James 
Affleck. He resigned the living of Wes- 
tow the same year, and those of Silkstone 
and Treswell in 1837. 

Sir Robert Affleck married, May 16, 
1800, Maria, second daughter of Sir Eli- 
jah Impey, of Newick Park, near Chi- 
chester, some time Chief Justice in Ben- 
gal ; and by that lady, who died March 12, 
1825, he had issue seven sons and four 
daughters. The former are: 1. Sir Gil- 
bert, who has succeeded to the title; he 
was born in 1804, and married in 1834 
Everina-Frances, eldest daughter of Fran- 
cis Ellis, esq. of Bath ; 2. Robert Affleck, 
esq. who married in 1850 Mary-Emily, 
eldest daughter of Edmund Singer Bur- 
ton, esq. of Welton Place, Northampton- 
shire ; 3. the Rev. James Danby Affleck, 
Rector of Dalham; 4. John; and 5. 
George. The daughters are: 1. Mary- 
Philippa, married in 1236 to the Rev. 
Thomas Francis Hall, M.A. Vicar of Hat- 
field Broad Oak, in Essex ; 2. Charlotte ; 
3. Harriet-Elizabeth, married in 1829 to 
John Thomas Bridges, esq. of St. Nicho- 
las Court, in the Isle of Thanet; and 4, 
Marian, married in 1846 to the Rev. 
Samuel Charles, M.A. Curate of Rings- 
hall, Suffolk. 





Str CLAupivus STEPHEN Hunter, Br. 

April 20. At Mortimer Hill, Berks, 
aged 76, Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
Bart. Alderman of London and Father of 
the City, Colonel of the West London 
Militia, President of the London Life As- 
sociation, and D.C.L. 

This venerable and distinguished citizen 
was born 24th Feb. 1775. He was the 
youngest son of Henry Hunter, esq. of 
Beech Hill, Berks, who was a gentleman 
of polished education and engaging man- 
ners, educated at Eton, a Fellow Com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
afterwards called to the bar, and married 
Mary, third daughter of William Sloane, 
esq. the great-nephew of Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart. 

The paternal ancestors of Sir C. S. 
Hunter were citizens and merchants of 
London, of considerable eminence in the 
reign of Charles I. as appears from family 
records in the Heralds’ College, by the 
deed executed by the judges commis- 
sioners for the settlement of estates after 
the Fire of London, by which certain pro- 
perty in the city was assigned to the ances- 
tors of the late baronet, and afterwards 
vested in his elder and only brother, 
Henry Hunter, esq. of Beech Hill, Berks, 
lineally descended from Charles Hunter, 
esq. on whom the property was settled by 
that deed. John Hunter, the son of 
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Charles, having made a very considerable 
addition to the fortune he inherited from 
his father, purchased the estate of Beech 
Hill, where himself and his descendants 
chiefly resided, and from the period of his 
retirement we do not find any of the family 
engaged in business, except the subject of 
this notice. 

Sir C. S. Hunter was educated at Mr. 
Newcome’s school at Hackney, then a 
seminary of much celebrity, patronised by 
representatives of the noble houses of 
Grafton, Devonshire, and Essex, and many 
other families of consequence and dis- 
tinction. He was sent to finish his edu- 
cation with a Protestant clergyman in 
Switzerland, where he remained two years. 
He was entered a student of the Inner 
Temple, but subsequently qualified him- 
self for the practical branch of the legal 
profession by five years’ service and tuition 
under Messrs. Beardsworth, Burley, and 
Moore, solicitors of considerable eminence 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and after one year’s 
further education under the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, he commenced business as 
a solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn. About this 
time he married Miss Free, the only daugh- 
ter of a very distinguished merchant of 
London, with whom he had a considerable 
fortune, and from this period he rapidly 
advanced in business. He became soli- 
citor to five public institutions, viz—The 
Commercial Commissioners under the In- 
come Duty Acts; The London Dock 
Company; The Royal Institution; The 
Society for the Promotion of Religion and 
Virtue and Suppression of Vice ; and the 
Linnean Society. Ata later period he 
was solicitor to the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company. 

In Sept. 1804 he was unanimously cho- 
sen Alderman of the ward of Bassishaw. 
He then relinquished the general manage- 
ment of his business to his partner, and 
two years afterwards was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Royal East Regi- 
ment of London Militia, and dedicated 
much of his time to his regiment, which 
was then occasionally called upon to serve 
at a distance from the metropolis. In 
June 1808 he was elected one of the She- 
riffs of London, and for the active and 
faithful discharge of his duties received 
the thanks of his fellow-citizens. 

On the death of Mr. Alderman Newn- 
ham, Colonel of the Royal West Regiment 
of London Militia, he was on the 10th 
Jan. 1810, by ballot, elected Colonel of 
that regiment by a large majority of the 
Court of Lieutenancy, although Lieut.- 
Colonel Wigan was the other candidate. 

Colonel Hunter finally quitted the pro- 
fession of the law as a solicitor in January 
1811, and was called to the bar as an 
Genr. Mag. Vou, XXXVI, 


honorable degree iu his chavacter and 
station. 

At Michaelmas 1811, he was elected 
Lord Mayor, and at the close of bis year of 
office he received the thanks of the Livery, 
as also of his brethren the Court of Alder- 
men and the Court of Comnion Council, 
for the efficiency, dignity, and liberality, 
with which he went through his office of 
chief magistrate; and the Crown was pleased 
in Dec. 1812 to confer upon him the 
honours of the baronetage. 

On visiting the university of Oxford, 
June 23, 1819, he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. 

Having been left a widower, he mar- 
ried secondly, in 1841, Janet, second 
daughter of the late James Fenton, esq. ; 
who survives to lament the severe loss 
which she has sustained by his decease. 

The baronetcy has descended to his 
grandson, now Sir Claudius Stephen 
Hunter, son of the late John Hunter, esq. 
by a daughter of W. N. W. Hewett, esq. 
of York. 

At the time of his decease the worthy 
baronet was Father of the City, having in 
the year 1835 removed from the ward of 
Bassishaw to that of Bridge Without, 
which latter honour is now sustained by 
Sir John Key, Bart. the late alderman of 
the ward of Langbourn, in consequence of 
his senior, Mr. Alderman Thompson, 
M.P. wishing to continue alderman of the 
ward of Cheap. 

Amongst other public bodies with which 
Sir C. S. Hunter was connected, was the 
London Life Association, of which Society 
he became a director in the year 1822, when 
the amount of its assurance was a little 
more than 2,500,000/.; and so highly 
was he appreciated by that Company, that 
he was elected consecutively to fill the 
offices of Trustee, Vice-President, and 
finally President, which appointment he 
held from the year 1835 up to the period 
of his decease; and, so satisfactorily has 
the Society progressed during the time 
he was connected with it, that the amount 
of assurances is understood to have in- 
creased to nearly 6,000,000/., and its 
accumulated capital to little short of 
2,500,0007. 

The deceased Baronet was tall, hand- 
some, and dignified in his personal ap- 
pearance; and in all the relations of life, 
both in his profession as a solicitor as in 
that of a magistrate, and as a husband, a 
father, and a true and humble Christian, he 
adorned his character in the estimation of 
the public, and a large circle of private 
acquaintances. It has been considered by 
some that in the earlier period of his life 
he displayed instances of personal vanity, 
but those who knew his real worth bear 
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their warmest testimony to his integrity 
of heart, his benevolent and exemplary 
zeal for the welfare of mankind, and the 
strict and honourable discharge of his 
various duties. The votes of condolence 
on his loss which have been received by 
his widow and family bear the highest 
tribute of respect for his memory. 

A very good likeness of Sir C. S. Hun- 
ter, painted by S. Drummond, A.R.A. 
was published in the European Magazine 
for Sept. 1812. 





Masor-Gen. Siz H. L. Beruuns, Bart. 

Feb. 19. At Teheran, in Persia, aged 
64, Major-General Sir Henry Lindesay- 
Bethune, of Kilconquhar, co. Fife, Bart. 
K.L.S. a General in the service of the 
Shah in Persia. 

He was born on the 12th April, 1787, 
the eldest son of Major Martin Eccles 
Lindesay-Bethune, Commissary-General 
in North Britain, by Margaret-Augusta, 
daughter of General Tovey. 

He was appointed a cadet on the Madras 
establishment in 1804; and retired from 
the Hon. Company’s service as a Major- 
General, Sept. 1, 1822. Having been ad- 
vanced to the chief command of the army 
in Persia, he was promoted to the local 
rank of Major-General in H.M. army in 
Asia, Dec. 21, 1835. 

The Shah conferred upon him the order 
of the Lion and Sun of the first class. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated 7th March, 1836, 

Sir Henry Bethune was an extraordi- 
narily tall man,—it is said full seven feet 
in height: and he therefore merited, in 
more senses than one, the appellation given 
him by the Persians, of ‘‘ the great Eng- 
lish soldier.’’ 

He married in 1822, Coutts, daughter 
of John Trotter, esq. of Dyrham Park, 
Hertfordshire, and niece to Sir Coutts 
Trotter, Bart.: and had issue three sons 
and five daughters. His eldest son, now 
Sir John Trotter Lindesay-Bethune, was 
born in 1827, and is a Lieutenant in the 
91st regiment. 





Masor-Gen. Sir WiL1t1AM Morison. 

May 15. In Saville-row, Major-Gen. 
Sir William Morison, K.C.B., M.P. for 
Clackmannan and Kinross, F.R.S. and 
F.R.A.S. 

He was the second son of Jones Mori- 
son, esq. of Greenfield, co. Clackmannan. 
He was appointed a cadet on the Madras 
establishment in 1799. From his outset 
in life he applied his faculties to military 
science, in which his attainments were 
such as to place him on a level with men 
of celebrity in the armies of Europe. So 
early as 1809 he filled the office of secre- 
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tary to the Military Board, or Board of 
Ordnance, at Madras. He had already 
been designated by Mr. Petrie, while act- 
ing-governor of that presidency, as the 
most competent person to form a commis- 
sariat establishment, then new to India; 
and in the end of 1810 he was selected for 
that important undertaking by Sir George 
Barlow, who had succeeded to the govern- 
ment. His intimate acquaintance with 
the constitution and working of every 
branch of the public service, as well as 
with the military and general resources of 
the country, enabled him to introduce a 
system so efficient and economical in the 
supply of provisions, of equipage, and of 
carriage in camp, in barrack, and in hos- 
pital, as to stand the test of experience, 
not only in peace, but in warfare on the 
most extensive scale, and under the most 
trying circumstances. 

Tn addition to these laborious duties, he 
undertook the superintendence of the geo- 
graphical and statistical survey of the Ma- 
dras territory in the years 1811 and 1812, 
when Colonel Colin Mackenzie, the Sur- 
veyor-General, had proceeded as chief en- 
gineer in the expedition against the island 
of Java. In this occupation, so congenial 
to his taste and acquirements, he took 
much delight, and acquitted himself greatly 
to the public advantage. 

Colonel Morison was in the field, as 
Commissary-General, throughout the mili- 
tary operations of the Mahratta war in 
1817 and 1818, and was present at the 
battle of Mahidpore, in which he had an 
opportunity of exercising his talents as an 
artillery officer. 

After having been laboriously employed 
for fifteen years in the formation and di- 
rection of the Madras commissariat, he 
was transferred by Sir Thomas Munro to 
the diplomatic department as resident at 
the Court of Travancore. He was subse- 
quently deputed by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, the Governor-General, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. J. M. Macleod, to administer 
the government of Mysore. In both sta- 
tions he manifested the same capacity for 
business and devoted regard for the inter- 
ests intrusted to him as had marked his 
previous career. 

On the change in the constitution of the 
Indian Government, which took place in 
1834, he was the first military officer se- 
lected for a seat in the Supreme Council 
of India. He filled that high position for 
five years, embracing the remainder of 
Lord William Bentinck’s administration, 
the interregnum of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and the first part of the administration of 
Lord Auckland ; and he enjoyed the entire 
confidence of those three eminent men. 
During Lord Auckland’s protracted ab- 
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sence from the seat of government, the 
still more important and elevated offices 
of President of tle Council of India and 
Deputy Governor of Bengal devolved upon 
him. In them he bore his faculties so 
meekly, and at the same time with so much 
prudence and judgment, as to gain general 
oo and good will. 

e returned to England in 1840, after 
forty years of active service in the East, 
and soon after attained the rank of Major- 
General. Impaired health now restricted 
the exertions to which his habits and the 
activity of his mind would otherwise have 
prompted him. For above nine years, 
however, he represented his native county 
in Parliament, and gave a steady support 
to the Liberal party. He found amuse- 
ment in the study of physical science ; and, 
to the close of his life, took a lively inter- 
est in certain improvements in gunnery 
and small arms of his own invention, by 
which he believed that the national defence 
might be materially promoted. For his 
military services he had in 1821 been made 
a Companion of the Bath, and on the ex- 
tension of that order the dignity of a Civil 
Knight Commander was conferred upon 
him in 1848. 

Sir William Morison’s disposition was 
remarkably benevolent and sociable, his 
heart warm and kind, and he has left many 
attached friends to lament his loss. 





Six Wm. SrePHENSON CLARK. 

May 2. At York, in his 70th year, 
Sir William Stephenson Clark, Knt. one 
of the magistrates of that city. 

His father, William Clark, esq. was one 
of the sheriffs of York in 1786, and his 
mother was the daughter of Francis 
Stephenson, esq. 

He was born in York, in August, 1782; 
received the rudiments of a classical edu- 
cation at the grammar school, under the 
late Rev. I. Grayson, and finished his 
studies under the late Rev. John Graham. 
In 1798 he was placed with the late Alex- 
ander Mather, esq. of York, surgeon, and 
in 1803 he went to London to complete 
his medical studies. Having resided three 
years in the metropolis, he commenced as 
a general practitioner in York in 1806: 
and during a period of forty-five years his 
consistent conduct and courteous demean- 
our gained the respect of his contem- 
poraries; his unremitting attention and 
kindness to his patients secured their 
confidence and affection; and the extent 
and respectability of his practice was a 
proof of the ability and success with which 
he discharged the duties of his profession. 
In Oct. 1811, he married Anne, the third 
daughter of the late John Audus, esq. of 
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Selby, who survives him, with a large 
family. 

In 1809, Mr. Clark was elected one of 
the city chamberlains; and in 1813 a 
member of the common council for 
Micklegate ward. For seven years he 
zealously and independently discharged 
the duties of that office ; and was elected 
to the office of city sheriff conjointly with 
the late John Wormald, esq. in 1820, in 
the mayoralty of the late Earl of Zetland. 
At the conclusion of his shrievalty he be- 
came one of ‘‘the gentlemen of the 
twenty-four ”’ as an ex-sheriff, and in 
right thereof he was a member of the 
upper house in the corporation, until its 
dissolution under the Municipal Reform 
Actin 1835. An evidence of the approval 
of his conduct by his fellow-citizens is 
afforded by the fact that in that year, un- 
der popular election, he was a successful 
candidate for municipal honours and was 
elected a councillor for Micklegate ward, 
and in 1836 he was re-elected for the same 
ward. He remained in that office until 
1839, when he was chosen an alderman of 
the city, and by a unanimous vote of the 
council he was elevated to the civic chair. 
During his mayoralty he was sent by the 
corporation to London to present an ad- 
dress to the Queen on her marriage, and 
thereupon he received the honour of 
knighthood. 

In the various and onerous duties of 
his mayoralty Sir W. S. Clark acted with 
great energy and ability ; his hospitality 
was munificent, and he left nothing un- 
done which could in any way advance the 
prosperity of the city over whose council 
he presided. At the conclusion of his 
term of office he received the unanimous 
thanks of the corporate body. He subse- 
quently continued his aldermanic office, 
until the decline of his health in 1849; 
and in 1842 he received the honour of be- 
ing placed in the commission of the peace 
for the city, and diligently applied him- 
self to the duties of his magisterial office 
up to the time of his last illness. He 
was also a trustee of the city charities. 
On his resignation of the office of alder- 
man, the city council unanimously passed 
a resolution of thanks for his services, 
which was presented to him engrossed on 
vellum, under the common seal of the 
Council. 

Sir W. S. Clark was very decided in 
his political opinions. He was a Con- 
servative of the old school, true to his 
party under all changes and adversities, 
never swerving from his maturely-formed 
opinions, and ever ready on the hustings 
or elsewhere to uphold and defend those 
principles which he esteemed essential for 
the nation’s honour, for the defence of 
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the Protestant Church, and for the security 
of the Throne and Constitution. The re- 
ligious and charitable institutions of the 
city received his liberal support: he was 
ever found among his fellow-citizens in 
plans of benevolence and mercy ; he was 
one of the earliest members and sup- 
porters of the York Church Missionary 
Association ; and a vice-president of the 
York Auxiliary to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault at the York Cemetery, attended by 
his three sons, his brothers G. Clark, esq. 
and R. Clark, esq. his brother-in-law J. 
Audus, esq. his sons-in-law D. Smithson, 
esq. P, Allanson, esq. and — Bailey, esq. 
and by a numerous company of friends, 
including many members of the medical 
profession and of the city corporation. 





Masor-GEeNERAL PALMER. 

April 17. Aged 74, Major-General 
Charles Palmer, late M.P. for Bath. 

He was the second son of John Palmer, 
esq. formerly one of the members for the 
same city, who originated the mail-coach 
system, for his services in respect to which 
he received a public grant of 50,000/. and 
a pension of 3000/7. per annum for life. 
The subject of this notice was born at 
Weston, near Bath, May 6, 1777. He 
received his education at Eton, and at 
Christ Church, Oxford. On the 17th 
of May, 1796, having then just completed 
his 19th year, he entered the army as a 
Cornet in the 10th or Prince of Wales’s 
Own Hussars. He served with that regi- 
ment during the whole of the Peninsular 
war, and attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1810. On the 8th of Feb. 
1811, he was appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
the Prince Regent. He became Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 23rd dragoons Nov. 12, 
1814; Colonel by brevet June 4, 1814; 
and a Major-General May 27, 1825; which 
rank was stationary. 

General Palmer was first elected member 
for Bath, on the Liberal interest, on the 
resignation of his father in Jan. 1808. He 
continued to represent the city without a 
contest until the 9th of June, 1826, when 
he was opposed by Lord Brecknock, son 
of the Marquess Camden, Recorder of the 
city, and he lost his election. The electors 
were then limited to the corporation, and 
only thirty voted: seventeen votes were 
recorded for Lord John Thynne, sixteen 
for the Earl of Brecknock, and twelve for 
General Palmer. In Feb. 1828, Lord 
Brecknock was appointed a Lord Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty and re-elected; 
but in Feb. 1829, on his lordship receiv- 
ing a second appointment to the same 
post, Major-General Palmer opposed him. 


Twenty-six votes were given, and they 
were equally divided. A double return 
was made, and another election was the 
consequence. At this, which took place 
on the 11th March, one elector was in- 
duced to alter his mind, atid Lord Breck- 
nock was chosen by 14 votesto12. In 
1830, however, his Lordship retired ; and 
at that election, and in 1831—the last 
which took place under the old regime— 
Lord John Thynne and General Palmer 
were returned without opposition. At the 
first election under the operation of the 
Reform Act, Dec. 16, 1832, General Pal- 
mer was returned by a large majority, the 
poll terminating as follows :— 
Major-General Palmer . . 1492 
John A. Roebuck, esq. . . 1138 
H.W. Hobhouse, esq. . . 1040 
In 1835 he stood successfully another 
contest— 
Major-General Palmer . . 1097 
John A. Roebuck, esq. . . 1042 
Colonel H. Daubeney . . . 706 
At the election of 1837, General Pal- 
mer and Mr. Roebuck were defeated by 
the Conservative candidates, the late Lord 
Viscount Powerscourt, and W. H. L. 
Bruges, esq. On this occasion many of 
General Palmer’s former friends declined 
to vote for him, in consequence of his having 
entered into an avowed coalition with Mr, 
Roebuck. The result of the poll was 
Lord Powerscourt . . . . 1087 
W.H.L. Bruges, esq. . . 1024 
Major-Gen. Palmer . . . 962 
John A. Roebuck, esq. . . 910 
General Palmer became proprietor of 
the Bath Theatre on the death of his 
father, and continued to be so up to a 
comparatively recent period. Hewasalso, 
for some time, a grower of claret on es- 
tates which he held in the neighbourhood 
of Bordeaux. 





Joun Power, Esa. 

May 11. Aged35, John Power, esq. of 
Gurteen, co. Waterford, a justice of the 
peace for that county. 

He was the son and heir of Edmund 
Power, esq. of Gurteen, by Anastasia, 
daughter of John Lalor, esq. of Cranagh, 
co. Tipperary. His mother became, in 
1830, the second wife of the Right Hon. 
Richard Lalor Sheil (the subject of a pre- 
vious memoir in our present Obituary), 
and is still living. 

Mr. Power was elected to Parliament for 
Dungarvon, on a vacancy which occurred 
in Feb. 1837, defeating Mr. John Mat- 
thew Galway by 283 to 164. At the gene- 
ral election in the same year he was re- 
turned without opposition as one of the 
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members for the county of Waterford. 
He resigned his seat in August 1840. 

Mr. Power died by his own hand. On 
retiring to his bed-room, he took a duelling 
pistol, and placing the muzzle to his head, 
fired, and instant death was the result. 
He was of too confiding a nature, and 
much of the immense funded and landed 
property of which he became the possessor 
when he arrived at age is now in some 
degree embarrassed; but he has left a 
fine property of 9,000/. a year, of which 
3,000/7. a year is out of settlement, and 
which will pay his engagements. It is 
ascertained that the cause of suicide was 
the receipt ofa solicitor’s letter announcing 
prompt proceedings against him as security 
for 10,000/. for a receiver, whose debts, 
however, did not exceed 2,000/. Mr. 
Power had insured his life for 5,0002., 
which he assigned for a valuable conside- 
ration some years ago to a bank, and which 
will be paid by the Royal Exchange In- 
surance Company within three months. 
His widow has 1,000/. a year marriage 
settlement. 

Mr. Power was universally esteemed as 
an excellent landlord, and an amiable 
man. He married in April 1840 Frances, 
younger daughter of the late Sir John 
Power, Bart. of Kilfane, co. Tipperary ; 
who survives him, with seven children. 





MicuHaeu Buanp, Esa. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

April19. In Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
Park, aged 74, Michael Bland, esq. a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and of the Linnean, 
Horticultural, and Geological Societies. 

This formerly well-known member of 
the scientific circles of the metropolis was 
the only child of Mr. Thomas Bland, of 
Norwich, « member of the Society of 
Friends, and a partner in the well-known 
mercantile establishment under the firm 
of Gurneys and Bland. He was a very 
frequent correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine under the signature of “A 
Friend to Accuracy.’’ Of this gentle- 
man, who died Aug. 28, 1818, a memoir * 
will be found in our volume for that year, 
part ii. p. 282. He married Sarah, widow 
of Mr. Samuel Gurney, and daughter of 
Mr. Francis Lawrence, of the same city, 
woolcomber. She died in 1800. 

Mr. Michael Bland was for many years 
one of the partners in the management of 





* See also the “ Collections for a His- 
tory of the Ancient Family of Bland,” by 
the late Nicholas Carlisle, esq. Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, 4to, 1825, 
p.18. This work was privately printed 
at the expense of the gentleman now 
deceased, 
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the brewery under the firm of Whitbread 
and Co, ; and resided in Montague-place, 
Russell-square. He was a fellow towns- 
man and intimate friend of the respected 
Thomas Amyot, esq. the late Treasurer of 
the Society of Antiquaries ; and Mr. Bland 
was at one time Treasurer of the Anti- 
quaries’ Club; and also an active member 
of the Committee of the Literary Fund. 

A few years since Mr. Bland had re- 
tired from London to St. Leonard’s, near 
Hastings ; but in consequence of the loss 
of his lady he removed to the metropolis. 

Mr. Bland married, July 15, 1800, 
Sophia, youngest dau. of George Maltby, 
esq. of Norwich, and sister of the learned 
Bishop of Durham. By that lady he had 
eight children. He had the misfortune to 
lose his eldest son Thomas in 1825, in his 
23d year. His second son, the Rev. 
George Bland, M.A. is the present Arch- 
deacon of Lindisfarne, in the diocese of 
Durham. 





Henry Barner SAWBRIDGE, Esa. 

April 28. At East Haddon hall, North- 
amptonshire, aged 72, Henry Barne Saw- 
bridge, esq. LL.B. barrister-at-law, a ma- 
gistrate and deputy lieutenant of that 
county. 

He was born at Sotterley in Suffolk, on 
the 6th Sept. 1778, the only son of Wil- 
liam Sawbridge, esq. of East Haddon, by 
Mary, eldest daughter of Miles Barne, 
esq. of Sotterley, M.P. for Dunwich. 

He was educated at Westminster, and 
at Trinity hall, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of LL.B. in 1801. He was 
called to the bar by the hon. Society of the 
Inner Temple, June 25, 1803, and went 
the Midland circuit. He was for many 
years Recorder of Daventry, having been 
elected to that office on the 4th of July, 
1803, and resigned it onthe 13th Jan, 1821. 
He took an active part in the business of 
the county, and occupied for some years 
the office of vice-chairman of the quarter 
sessions, which he resigned from failing 
health at the beginning of the present year. 

He married, June 20, 1836, Grace-Julia, 
widow of Thomas Christopher Glyn, esq. 
(third son of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, 
Bart.) and the youngest daughter of 
Thomas Charles Bigge, esq. of Benton 
House, Northumberland. 





W. J. BaAcsuaweE, Ese. 

June 1. At his residence, The Oaks, near 
Sheffield, aged 58, William John Bag- 
shawe, esq. of that place and Wormhill 
Hall, both in co. Derby, M.A. a_barrister- 
at-law, a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate 
for Derbyshire, and a magistrate for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

He was the eldest son of William Cham- 
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bers Darling, M.D. who assumed the name 
of Bagshawe in 1801, and was knighted 
when sheriff of Derbyshire in 1805, by 
Helen, second daughter of Nathaniel Rid- 

ard, esq. of Gainsborough. Sir William 

hambers Bagshawe died in 1832. 

Mr. Bagshawe was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; where he graduated 
B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818. He was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of the 
Middle Temple, Feb. 8, 1832. He has 
for many years past been one of the most 
active magistrates of his district, and has 
also filled the office of chairman to the 
Ecclesall board of guardians ever since it 
was constituted. To him belongs the ho- 
nour of having been the founder, patron, 
and a liberal supporter of the Norton 
Agricultural Society. The untiring energy 
with which he has devoted himself to the 
work of the public has entirely won the 
esteem of the neighbourhood, and will be 
long remembered as doing him honour. 

He married, Oct. 12, 1822, Sarah, third 
daughter of William Partridge, esq. of 
Bishop’s Wood, co. Hereford; and had 
issue three sons and four daughters. 

His body was interred in Norton church, 
attended by several of his brother magis- 
trates. 





Mrs. Percy ByssHe SHELLEY. 

Feb. 1. At her residence, 24, Chester- 
square, London, aged 53, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, widow of Percy Bysshe Shelley, esq. 
and mother of Sir Percy Shelley, Bart. of 
Maresfield Place, Sussex. 

Mrs. Shelley was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Godwin the historian and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, the author of A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman. 

She became the second wife* of the poet 
Shelley in 1818, shortly after which they 
went to reside at Great Marlow, in Buck- 
inghamshire. They subsequently left Eng- 
land for Italy, where in July, 1822, the 
poet, while crossing the Gulf of Lorici, 
with his friend Edward Elleker Williams, 
in a little pleasure boat, was overtaken by 
one of those tremendous squalls common 
in the Mediterranean, and both were 
drowned. 

“Tf it be agreed that the life of the 
author of The Revolt of Islam cannot 
as yet be fully written, it follows that the 
same reserve should be maintained with 
regard to the early days of her to whom 
the exquisite dedication of that poem is 


* Shelley’s first wife was Harriet West- 
broke, the daughter of a retired coffee- 
house-keeper. With this lady he lived 


very unhappily, and, after bearing him two 
children, she died by her own hand in 
1817. 





W. J. Bagshawe, Esqg—Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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addressed. Those who know, as all must 
who read them, that these beautiful 
stanzas were the utterances of a real af- 
fection and the confidences of a real com- 
panionship, will readily understand to 
what heights the genius of a young and 
gifted woman could be winged and nerved 
by the persuasions of such a spirit as 
Shelley’s, and under the influences of fo- 
reign travel. Her first work—written 
during her residence abroad, and the only 
one, we believe, referable to the period 
of her married life—was Frankenstein ; 
which scared and startled the world by its 
preternatural power, promising further in- 
spirations of a wild originality unknown 
in English fiction. Measured against that 
romance, the most breathless terrors of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, or of the more coarsely 
horrible Maturin, are tame and real. That 
Mrs. Shelley would never equal her first 
effort in poetical fiction, might have been 
foreseen at the moment of the tragedy of 
her husband’s frightful death— one of 
those visitations the traces of which are 
never to be effaced, and which bereaved 
the survivor of guidance, companionship, 
and incitement to emulation for ever. 

‘Tn spite of such a death-blow, never- 
theless, the widow of Shelley, being left 
with the care of her two very young chil- 
dren, during many years devoted herself 
to literary labour; producing, at inter- 
vals, Valperga, The Last Man, Lodore, 
and another novel or two—biographies 
of foreign artists and men of letters (for 
the Cabinet Cyclopsedia)—editing and ar- 
ranging the poems and posthumous frag- 
ments of her husband—and lastly, giving 
to the world her Italian and German 
Journals (Rambles in Germany and Italy 
in 1840, 1842, and 1843, two vols. 8vo. 
1844), of which the Italian part is as 
charming as the German portion is unsa- 
tisfactory. All Mrs. Shelley’s writings 
have a singular elegance of tone—but all 
of them a pervading melancholy. Her 
tales of the world we live in are unreal in 
the excess of their sadness; while in her 
more romantic creations (such as The 
Last Man), with all their beauty, there 
is blended a certain languor which becomes 
oppressive. Hence, most of her works of 
imagination are unfairly neglected, the 
last-mentioned romance especially. Whe- 
ther, however, such neglect shall be re- 
versed on a future day or not, her ‘ Frank- 
enstein will always keep for her a peculiar 
place among the gifted women of England.” 
—Atheneum. 

Several original letters of Mrs. Shelley 
and her husband have been recently sold 
by auction (in May) at Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson’s. 

Mrs. Shelley’s elder son, William, died 
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in childhood; the survivor is the pre- 
sent Sir Percy Florence Shelley, Bart. who 
succeeded his grandfather, Sir Timothy 
Shelley, in that title in 1844. 





Rev. W. M. Kinsey, B.D. 

April 6. Aged 62, the Rev. William 
Morgan Kinsey, B.D., Rector of Rother- 
field Grey’s, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Kinsey was the son of Robert Mor- 
gan Kinsey, esq. a solicitor and banker at 
Abergavenny, where Mr. Kinsey was born; 
his mother was sister of the late Sir James 
Harington, Bart. In 1806 he entered the 
University of Oxford, and was shortly 
after chosen a scholar of Trinity College, 
of which Society he became a fellow in 
1815. He graduated B.A. 1809, M.A. 
1813, and served the office of proctor in 
1821; after which, in 1822, he proceeded 
to the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. 

In 1827 Mr. Kinsey made.a tour in 
Portugal. The letters which he addressed 
to his friend Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly 
during this period, he afterwards amplified 
from his journal and from the works of 
previous authors on that country: until at 
length they formed a very comprehensive 
review of its past history and actual state. 
This work was published in 1828, under 
the title of Portugal Illustrated, and was 
highly embellished with engravings by 
Skelton, Cooke, &c. in royal octavo. A 
second edition, somewhat enlarged, ap- 
peared in 1829. This was dedicated to 
Lord Auckland, to whom Mr. Kinsey was 
then chaplain. There is a notice of this 
work in our Magazine for May, 1829. 

In 1830 Mr. Kinsey was travelling in 
Belgium with Lord Alford the son of Earl 
Brownlow, and happened to be in Brussels 
during the revolution. Some description 
which he gave of the ‘‘ atrocities of the 
Dutch troops’’ upon that occasion was 
interpreted against him as if he had taken 
an active part in the insurrection, and he 
defended himself in a letter addressed to 
the Hon. Arthur Trevor, M.P. dated Lon- 
don Oct. 20, which was printed in the 
Times newspaper. 

Mr. Kinsey was subsequently for ten 
years one of the ministers of St. John’s 
church, Cheltenham, where he was highly 
esteemed; and on quitting that cure in 
Jan. 1842 was presented with a piece of 
plate by the congregation. He published 
‘¢ The Jubilee of the Bible ; or Third Cen- 
tenary of Coverdale’s Translation of the 
whole Bible into English: a Sermon 
preached in St. John’s church, Chelten- 
ham, 4 Oct. 1823.” 

In 1843 he succeeded the late Mr. 
Roberts in the rectory of Rotherfield 
Grey’s, where he chiefly resided to the 
time of his death, having been latterly en- 





tirely confined to his bed by a disease in 
the foot and leg. No man could have been 
more patient and at the same time more 
courageous, for his cheerfulness and good 
spirits never forsook him, although his 
sufferings were intense; and in the end he 
submitted to amputation, which at first it 
was hoped would relieve him; but he sank 
at the end of a few weeks. He is suc- 
ceeded in his rectory by the Rev. James 
Smith, B.D. for many years a senior fel- 
low and the bursar of Trinity College. 

In Jan. 1848 Mr. Kinsey communicated 
to this magazine an interesting paper con- 
taining ‘‘ Random Recollections ofa Visit 
to Walton Hall, the seat of Charles Water- 
ton, esq.’’ and he was the author of more 
than one pamphlet on subjects of the day. 





Capt. CHar.es Gray, R.M. 

April 13. At Glasgow, in his 69th year, 
Capt. Charles Gray, R.M. 

This gentleman was well known in 
Edinburgh and throughout many parts of 
Scotland for his extended knowledge of 
Scotish song, his enthusiasm for every- 
thing connected with it, and his tasteful, 
genial, spirited contributions to it. 

He was born in Anstruther, the birth- 
place of several celebrated men, with two 
of whom—the Rev. Dr. Chalmers and 
Professor Tennent, the well-known author 
of ‘* Anster Fair’’—he was long on terms 
of intimacy. The latter was one of his 
most intimate and dearest friends, sym- 
pathising with him in his love for the 
music of the Scotish lyre, and corre- 
sponding with him in terms of the warmest 
friendship. In early life Captain Gray 
entered the marine service, and after con- 
tinuing in it for between thirty and forty 
years, retired on full pay to enjoy a life of 
leisure, rendered pleasant to himself and 
profitable to others by literary pursuits, 
in the particular walk to which his tastes 
led him. Many years ago he published 
a volume of Scotish songs, and more re- 
cently another, in which the best produc- 
tions of his pen were included. Asa song 
writer, he will be remembered for nota 
few simple and genial lays, some of which 
have been published in ‘* Wood’s Book of 
Scotish Song,’’ a work to which he con- 
tributed much useful information, from 
his extensive knowledge of songs and song 
writers. His taste in this particular na- 
turally led him to entertain an enthusias- 
tic admiration for the works of Burns, 
with whose authentic history he was more 
familiar, through a friendly intercourse 
with his family, than some of the poet’s 
biographers. The genius of Burns was 
to him a never-failing topic of interest ; 
and to add some tribute to his memory 
was among his heartiest endeavours. A 
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few years ago he contributed toa Glasgow 
newspaper a series of vigorous and taste- 
ful papers on the songs of Burns, and a 
critical examination of the various biogra- 

hies of the poet occupied him during the 
illness which terminated in his death. 
While his tastes and acquirements led 
him into the society of some of his best- 
known contemporaries, his amiable and 
upright character, and his great warmth 
of heart, endeared him to all with whom 
he came in contact. His counsel and as- 
sistance were ever readily tendered to 
those who craved them, and his friendship 
was at once open-hearted and open- 
handed.— Glasyow Daily Mail. 





Mr. DowrTon. 

April 19. At Brighton-terrace, Brix- 
ton, in his 88th year, the veteran come- 
dian William Dowton. 

Mr. Dowton was the son of a respect- 
able innkeeper at Exeter, where he was 
born on the 25th April, 1764. He was 
sent at an early age to one of the best 
schools in the neighbourhood, and at the 
age of sixteen was articled to an architect. 
During his apprenticeship he occasionally 

erformed at a private theatre in Exeter. 

he applause which his juvenile efforts 
obtained increased his predilections for the 
stage, while the duties of his master’s 
office became proportionably irksome to 
him. Before he had completed one year 
of his apprenticeship his resolution was 
taken, and, bidding adieu to plans and ele- 
vations, he joined a company of strollers 
at Ashburton, where he made his debut in 
the character of Carlos, in The Revenge. 

In this situation he continued a consi- 
derable time, suffering the usual priva- 
tions attendant on a stroller’s life. Being 
however nearly starved, reason suggested 
to him the propriety of seeking the pa- 
ternal roof, where he was affectionately 
received. The mania for acting, how- 
ever, speedily resumed its influence. After 
much experience with misfortune young 
Dowton was engaged with Hughes, the 
manager of the Weymouth theatre. From 
this place he returned to his native town, 
where he performed juvenile parts in tra- 
gedy ; he afterwards joined Mrs. Baker’s 
company in Kent, and married her daugh- 
ter, by whom he had a family. One of 
his sons was for many years manager of 
that theatre. 

When his increasing reputation reached 
the ears of the London managers, he re- 
ceived offers from Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Harris to join their respective corps, and 
either of these offers would have been ac- 
cepted by him but for his ambition to 
make his first appearance at Drury Lane. 
Having heard that Elliston had drawn 
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great houses by his performance of the 
character of Sheva in Cumberland’s co- 
medy of The Jew, he wrote to Wrough- 
ton, at that time acting manager at Drury, 
expressing a wish to perform that part in 
London. His request was backed by the 
recommendation of Cumberland. An en- 
gagement was entered into, and he made 
his metropolitan debut in the character of 
Sheva in the season of 1794, with much 
success. No man on the stage was more 
versatile at this period of his career than 
Dowton; he was the able successor to 
King in many of his principal parts, which 
he long retained. His personation of Sir 
Hugh Evans, in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, was superlatively great; no actor 
ever succeeded like him in giving it that pe- 
culiar spirit and richness of colouring that 
rendered it so delightfully whimsical. As 
a contrast to this character we find him as 
a representative of Hardcastle, in Gold- 
smith’s comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer, and of Clod, in The Young Quaker, 
a favourite part of Edwin’s. Dowton 
was at one time considered the best repre- 
sentative of the fantastic Malvolio that 
the stage possessed; Rupert, in the Jea- 
lous Wife ; Sir Anthony Absolute, in The 
Rivals ; Major Sturgeon, in The Mayor of 
Garrett; and Governor Heartall, in The 
Soldier’s Daughter, were also characters 
in which he shone. His Dr. Cantwell, 
in The Hypocrite, was universally ac- 
knowledged to be inimitable. He con- 
tinued at Drury Lane for many years, 
playing at the Haymarket in the summer. 
At one of his benefits at the latter house, 
(on the 15th Aug. 1805,) he revived the 
burlesque of The Tailors, at which the 
fraternity took umbrage, and created a 
memorable riot in the house during the 
performance. In 1816 he played Shylock 
at Drury Lane; but, although his con- 
ception of the character was admirable, 
the town, long used to his comic persona- 
tions, did not greet him very cordially 
in it. 

Dowton visited America, but at too late 
a period of his life to make any very 
strong impresion upon Brother Jonathan. 
His acting, indeed, was seldom liked at 
first. It required an acquaintance with 
his peculiarities before the raciness of his 
humour could be relished ; for this cause 
it had become a sort of dramatic adage 
that Dowton never drew a shilling in the 
provinces. On one occasion he actually 
played Doctor Pangloss, at Faversham, to 
a single auditor; at another time he 
began John Bull at the third act, nobody 
having come till eight o’clock. On a 
third he acted Shylock, in Rochester, to 
a seven-shilling house. 

Dowton had unwisely neglected the ad- 
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vantages offered by the Theatrical Fund 
until he was too old to become a member, 
and in his ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf’’ he 
began to lack the means to smooth his 
progress down the vale of life. It was 
when his prospects were gradually becom- 
ing darker that a benevolent project was 
set on foot to give him a benefit at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, on the 8th of June, 
1840. His professional brethren and sis- 
ters lent their gratuitous assistance on the 
occasion, and Colman’s comedy of The 
Poor Gentleman was played with an ex- 
cellent cast. At the conclusion of the 
play an address was spoken, written by 
Sheridan Knowles. The subscriptions 
and donations realised a considerable sum, 
with which an annuity was purchased, 
that served to render easy and comfortable 
the declining days of one of the most na- 
tural actors that England ever possessed. 

He was peculiarly fortunate, too, in the 
possession of good health, which, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, he enjoyed 
with little interruption until within a few 
days of his decease. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 21. Aged 74, the Rev. Edward 
René Payne, Rector of Hepworth (1819), 
Suffolk. He was formerly Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1802, 
M.A. 1805, and was presented to Hep- 
worth by that society in 1819. 

Dec. ... At Morpeth, New South 
Wales, whither he had gone to aid the 
Bishop of Newcastle, the Rev. Henry 
Swan, fourth son of Thomas Swan, esq. 
of Morpeth, Northumberland. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1845. 

May 7. At Gothenburg, Sweden, aged 
36, the Rev. John Henry Scott, British 
Chaplain at that place. 

May 12. Aged 61, the Hon. and Rev. 
John Evelyn Boscawen, Rector of Wotton, 
Surrey, and Vicar of Ticehurst, Sussex, 
and a Prebendary of Canterbury ; uncle 
and heir presumptive to the Earl of 
Falmouth. He was the younger son of 
George-Evelyn the third Viscount, by Eli- 
zabeth-Anne, only daughter and heir of 
John Crewe, esq. of Bolesworth Castle, co. 
Chester. He was first of Christ church, 
Oxford, B.A. 1811, and afterwards of All 
Souls, M.A. 1818. He was presented to 
Wottonin 1818 by W. J. Evelyn, esq. and to 
Ticehurst in 1833 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury. He married in 1814 
Catharine-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Arthur Annesley, esq. and sister 
to Viscount Valentia ; and had issue three 
sons and seven daughters. His eldest son, 
Evelyn Boscawen, esq. married in 1845 
the present Baroness le Despencer, and 
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has issue. The second son is the Rev. 
John Townshend Boscawen, Rector of 
Lamorran, Cornwall. The eldest daughter, 
Charlotte, is the wife of the Rev. Geo 
Brydges Moore, Rector of Tunstall 
Kent; Frances, the second, was married 
in 1850 to Arthur Edward Somerset, esq. 
second son of the late Lord Arthur Somer- 
set; and Catharine, the third, is married 
to the Rev. Lewis Francis Bagot, Rector 
of Leigh, co. Stafford, fourth son of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

At the rectory, East Mersea, Essex, 
aged 82, the Rev. Nathaniel Forster, Vicar 
of West Mersea (1797). He had also 
been Curate of East Mersea for nearly 
half a century, when the parishioners 
presented to him a silver snuff-box in 
1836. He was of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1791. 

May 14. At Elgin, aged 85, the Rev. 
John Buchan. 

May 16. The Rev. W. P. Blair, B.A. 
of School Cottage, Bradshaw, near Bolton. 

May 17. Aged 77, the Rev. John 
Palmer, Rector, of Peldon, Essex. He 
was of Trinity college. Cambridge, B.A. 
1795, M.A, 1798, and was presented to his 
living in 1817 by Earl Waldegrave. 

In his 77th year, the Rev. Christopher 
Stannard, B.D. Rector of Great Snoring, 
with Thursford, Norfolk. He was edu- 
cated at the grammar-school of Norwich 
under Dr. Forster, and was one of the 
most favoured pupils of that distinguished 
scholar. Having proceeded to St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, he took his B.A. 
degree in 1799 as 6th Senior Optime, and 
by his superior classical attainments he 
had raised well-grounded expectations of 
bearing off one of the Chancellor’s gold 
medals, but was prevented passing the 
necessary examinations by a rupture of a 
blood-vessel on the lungs, which laid the 
foundation of a very delicate state of 
health through his long life. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1802, B.D. 1809; was 
elected Fellow of his college, and was 
presented by that society to his living in 
1831. He married in the same year Miss 
Maria Ballard, of Norwich. 

May 20. At Bradenham rectory, Bucks, 
the Rev. John Irvine, M.A. formerly for 
eleven years British Chaplain at Genoa. 
He was of Magdalen hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1835, M.A. 1836. 

May 21. At the house of Wm. Dalton, 
esq. Bury St. Edmund’s, in his 44th year, 
the Rev. John Frere, Rector of Cotten- 
ham, Camb. and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London. He was the eldest son 
of George Frere, esq. of Twyford House, 
Herts. (younger brother to the late Righ; 
Hon. John Hookham Frere,) by Eliza 
beth-Raper, only 7 of William Grant | 
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M.D. of Rothiemurchus, co. Inverness, 
and great-grandaughter of William Hale, 
M.D. of Twyford House. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830, 
M.A. 1833; and was collated to Cot- 
tenham in 1839 by the Bishop of Ely. 
He married Aug. I, 1839, Jane-Brown, 
second dau. of the Rev. Charles Dalton, 
Vicar of Kelvedon, Essex. 

At Waterford, the Rev. Richard Jones 
Hobson, M.A. Vicar-general of Waterford 
and Lismore, Treasurer in the cathedral 
of Waterford, and Prebendary of Seskenan, 
in the cathedral of Lismore ; and inspector 
of the gaols of the county and city of 
Waterford. 

In Dublin, the Rev. James Paul Holmes, 
of Corbeg, Rector of Gallen, King’s 
County. 

May 22. At Doncaster, aged 48, the 
Rev. Robert Cope Wolfe, Vicar of Braith- 
well (1842). He was of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1825. 

May 24. At Derby, aged 76, the Rev. 
Wilson Banks, B.A. late Head Master of 
Butterwick Grammar School, Lincolnshire. 
He was the author of many astronomical 
papers printed in the Derbyshire Courier. 
He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 
1798. 








DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 26. In New Zealand, aged 36, Agnes, wite 
of Robert Barlow Gardiner, esq. late of Tunbridge, 
and sixth dau, of the late Thomas Courthope, esq. 
of Camberwell. 

Nov... At Kandy, Ceylon, aged 33, Samuel 
Lister, esq. B.A. 1843, of Sidney Sussex college, 
Cambridge, eldest son of John Lister, esq. of Elm- 
field, Bramley, near Leeds. 

Dec.4. In New South Wales, Richard F. 
Barra, esq. Receiver of Customs at Bombay, only 
surviving son of R. T. Barra, esq. of Cheltenham, 
and late of Hereford. 

Dec, 30. On board the Statesman, on his re- 
turn from China, Capt. Nicholas Fenwick, of the 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment, aged 35, son of the Rev. 
F. Fenwick, of Brooke, I. W. 

Jan. 16. At Brussels, his Excellency Philip 
Baron von Nieumann, Envoy extraordinary and 
Minister plenipotentiary at that court from the 
Emperor of Austria. He formerly filled the same 
mission in Great Britain, afterwards at Florence, 
and was accredited to Brussels, Jan. 19, 1850. He 
married, Dec. 5, 1844, Lady Charlotte Augusta 
Frederica Somerset, eldest daughter of the pre- 
sent Duke of Beaufort ; who died little more than 
three months before him: and he has left a large 
fortune to Sir Christ. Wm. Codrington, Bart. M.P. 
the husband of the late Baroness’s next and only 
maternal sister. 

Jan. 27. At Colchester, aged 76, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rey. John Dakins, formerly Rector of 
St. James’s in that town. 

Jan. 29. Of tetanus, in consequence of an ac- 
cident from his gun the week before, Richard 
Shuttleworth Streatfeild, esq. of the Rocks, Uck- 
field, a magistrate for Sussex. He was sheriff of 
that county in 1849-50. He married in 1833 
Charlotte-Anne, dau. of James Brown, esq. of 
Harehills Grove, Yorkshire, and has left her his 
widow, with three children. 


OBITUARY. [July, 


At Fornham All Saints, Suffolk, in his 45th 
year, Mr. John Robert Browne, R.N. He was 
in the engagement at Navarino, and received an 
honorary distinction for his services from King 
Otho. 

Jan. 30. On her passage from India, Char- 
lotte Maryann, wife of the Rev. H. B. Burney, 
Assist. Chaplain E.1.C. 

Jan. 31, At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, J. H. Cal- 
lander, esq. of Craigforth and Ardkinglas. 

Feb. 3. At Buenos Ayres, after a residence of 
more than 30 years, James Lepper, esq. formerly 
of Strabane, co. Tyrone, retired Surgeon R.N. 

Feb.7. At Calcutta, John Walford Walford, 
only surviving son of Capt. Walford, R.N. of Le- 
vington Cottage, near Ipswich. 

Feb.13. In Artillery-pl. Finsbury, aged 40, 
Thomas Pryer, esq. solicitor, P.M. of the Royal 
Oak Lodge of Freemasons, and Sovereign Grand 
Inspector-general of the Supreme Council of the 
33d degree. He was a native of Kingsdown in Kent. 

Feb. 15. At sea, on board the Bucephalus, 
Capt. James Robertson, 9th Madras N.1., Assist. 
Commissary-gen. third son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
D. R. Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart. 

Feb. 19. At Serool, aged 26, Lieut. H. J. 
Walker, Ist Bombay Fusiliers, youngest son of 
Pearce Walker, esq. Bungay. 

Feb. 28. At Foochowfoo,in China, Wm. Con- 
nor, esq. H. B. M. Vice-Consul at that place. 

March7. Off the coast of Sicily, on his passage 
trom India, John Anderson, esq. M.D. Assistant- 
Surgeon H.M. 22d Reg. and medical attendant of 
Sir Charles Napier ; youngest son of the late Dr. 
Anderson, Selkirk. 

March8. At Paris, Mrs. Hervey Lane, of Des- 
borough, co. Northampton, and lately of Great 
Berkhampstead. 

March 9. At Brussels, Eliza-Susannah. wife of 
Col. Guy Carleton Coffin, R. Art. She was the dau. 
of the late Wm. Larkins, esq. of Blackheath, and 
was married in 1808. 

At Copenhagen, Oersted, the author of numet- 
ous works on physics, most of them in the Latin 
language. His last, which is in Danish, entitled 
* Aanden & Naturen,” (Spirit in Nature), caused 
a great sensation when it was published, particu- 
larly in Germany. 

March 10. At Boulogne -sur- Mer, J. H, D. 
Ogilvie, esq. formerly of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, from which he retired in 1831. 

At Naples, in his 6lst year, Leopoldo Giovanni 
Prince of Salerno, the King’s uncle. He married, 
in 1816, Maria-Clementina-Francisca-Josephine, 
Archduchess of Austria, dau. of Francis I, and has 
left a dau. born in 1822. 

March 11. At Cannstatt, near Stuttgard, John 
Mackintosh, Student of Divinity of the Free 
Church, youngest son of the late Wm. Mackin- 
tosh, esq. of Geddes, Nairn. 

On her passage from Calcutta, Sophia-Marianne, 
widow of Wm. Veal, esq. C.S., and only dau. of 
the late Dr. A. Welchman, Bengal Med. Serv. 

March 14, At Berchem, near Antwerp, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Robert Wyllie Sowerby, esq. 

March 16. At Florence, Ann, wife of Signor 
Moratti, eldest dau. of the late G. C. Bainbridge, 
esq. of Gattonside House, near Melrose. 

March 18, At Devonport, Canada, aged 57, 
Harriet, wife of Lieut.-Col. Wells. 

At Florence, Edward Horne, esq. 

James Butler, esq. British Vice-Consul at 
Tetuan. His remains were brought over to Gib- 
raltar, and interred at the neutral ground. 

March 22. At Moulmein, aged 17, by acci- 
dentally falling overboard from thé Coromandel, 
of which ship he was a midshipman, William 
Henry, only son of H. S. Powis, esq. M.D. of 
Cookham, near Maidenhead, and formerly of 
Clapham-common. 

March 27. At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 27, 
James Long Fitzpatrick, esq. second son of Ni- 
cholas Fitzpatrick, esq. M.D. of Bedford. 

At sea, off Rio de Janeiro, aged 17, Charles 
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Philpotts Green, Midshipman of Her Majesty’s 
ship Asia, youngest son of the Rev. G. R. Green, 
M.A. of Eton college. 

March 29. At Pau, Rob. W. St. John, esq. ex- 
Consul-general of England at Algiers. 

March 31. At Colombo, John, third son of the 
late Thomas Sharples, esq. of Mill-hill, Hendon. 

April 3. At Coblentz, aged 34, the Hon. Fre- 
derick Savile, fifth son of the Earl of Mexborough. 
He married in 1839 Antonina, dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Archdall, Rector of Tintern, co. Wexford, by 
whom he leaves issue. 

April 10. At Halifax, N.S. the Hon. Elizabeth 
Lady Harvey, wife of his Excellency Sir John 
Harvey, K.C.B. and K.C.H. Lieut.-Governor of 
Nova Scotia. She was the third daughter of Ge- 
rard first Viscount Lake, by Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Edw. Barker, esq. of St. Julian’s, Herts ; and 
vas married in 1806, to Sir John Harvey, Major 
in the army, and attached to the staff of Lord 
Lake in India. Lady Harvey has accompanied 
her husband in all his varied and distinguished 
services, in almost every quarter of the globe, 
and, with the single exception of Canada, Lady 
Harvey has gracefully dispensed the hospitalities 
of every Government House in the British North 
American Colonies. 

April 14. At Beccles, aged 70, Miss Mary Ann 
Crisp, only sister of John Crisp, esq. 

At Lyme, aged 56, Capt. George Fred. Symes, 
late of the Madras artillery. His death ensued 
from concussion of the brain, caused by the brutal 
attack of a drunken man, whom he had separated 
from fighting. The coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against Thomas Garland. 
Capt. Symes has left a widow and daughter. 

April 15. In Brompton-sq. aged 63, Miss Gun- 
ning, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Gun- 
ning, Rector of Spexhall, and vicar of Sutton. 

John Currie, esq. an eminent surgeon of Bungay. 

April 16. Henry Daniel Bland, esq. who for a 
period of forty years held a responsible appoint- 
ment in the shipping department of the East India 
House, and enjoyed, to his decease, a munificent 
pension from -that company. While on his way 
from Brighton to Colchester, when dining in Lon- 
don, he became choked by a piece of orange en- 
tering his throat, and in a very short time he was 
a corpse. 

April 17. In London, Sarah, the only daughter 
of the late Chapman Ives, esq. formerly of Coltis- 
hall Hall, Norfolk. 

April 18. At Mildenhall, aged 84, Mary, relict 
of Mr. P. J. Cowell, late of the Grammar School 
Thetford. 

April 19. At Barbados, Emma - Sophia, the 
wife of Col. Sir Wm. Colebrooke, R.A. Governor 
of the Windward Islands. The colonial papers 
characterise her as “the amiable, the elegant, 
the hospitable, the generous-hearted, the religi- 
ous, and the benevolent Lady Colebrooke.” Her 
body was interred in the cathedral burial ground. 

At Egham, Mr. Wetton, banker of that place. 
He left his house in a state of mind that caused 
great uneasiness to his friends ; the following day 
they received a letter, which stated that his body 
would be found at the bottom of the sea. It was 
discovered in a ditch near Wraysbury. The jury 
returned a verdict of Temporary Insanity. 

April 20. At Ipswich, in his 80th year, John 
Phillips, esq. late of Camberwell-grove. 

April22. At Dantsey, Wilts, Selina, wife of the 
Rey. G. A. Biedermann, Rector of that place. 

April 24. At Bunwell Parsonage, Norfolk, aged 
29, Margaret-Rebecca, the wife of the Rev. W. C. 
Rawlinson. 

April 25. At Jaulnah, aged 32, James Frances 
Johnstone, esq. Lieut. and Adj. of the 3rd Madras 
Cavalry. 

April 26. At Norwich, aged 22, Caroline-Sophia, 
third daughter of the late Mr. J. J. Deighton, of 
Cambridge. 

April 27. At Dynes Hall, in his 88th year, John 
Sperling, esq. Deputy-Lieutenant for Essex, 
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April 28. At Tittleshall, Norf. aged 78, Bod- 
ham Butler, esq. 

At Coghurst, Sussex, the residence of Musgrave 
Brisco, esq. M.P. aged 75, Maria, widow of John 
Hartrup ‘West, esq. of Postern Park, Tunbridge. 
She was the youngest dau. of William Woodgate, 
esq. of Somerhill. 

April 29, At Eye, in his 87th year, William Ed- 
wards, gent. one of the aldermen of that borough. 

At Southtown, Great Yarmouth, aged 78, Rich- 
ard Slann, esq. formerly of Hampton, Middlesex, 
historical engraver to Her Majesty. 

April 30. At Leominster, Martha-Louisa, dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Allen, Vicar of Bridstow, 
and sister of the late Rev. J. T. Allen, Rector of 
Shobdon. 

May. At Pau, in the Pyrenees, aged 52, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Edward Cadogan, brother to 
the Earl of Cadogan. He served in the Peninsular 
campaign of 1808-9, as Lieut. in the 20th . 
and received the war medal with two clasps for 
his services at Vimiera and Corunna. He had 
been on the half-pay list as a Major since 1816, 
and in 1837 received the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. He married in 1823 Ellen, dau. of Law- 
rence Donovan, esq. but had no children. 

In her 69th year, Melissa, relict of Capt. Thomas 
Withers, R.N. of North Walsham, Norf. 

May 3. At Kirton Lindsay, Linc. Anna-Leetitia- 
Louisa, only dau. of the late Capt. Albert Fenton, 
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At West Hackney, aged 52, Henry, 2d son of the 
late Kilpin Warner, esq. of Oamberwell-green. 

May 4. At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 28, James 
Bone, esq. of the Stock Exchange, and Peckham. 

At Cranbourne, Windsor, aged 37, Diana, wife 
of the Rev. Conyngham Ellis. 

At Islington, aged 55, Robert Oldershaw, esq. 

At Cambridge, aged 21, Mr. Thomas Nickisson, 
Scholar of Corpus Christi college, and son of John 
Nickisson, esq. of Stone, Staff. His body was 
followed to the grave at Grantchester by the 
Master and members of the college. 

At North Elmham, Norf. in his 76th year, 
Charles Atkinson, esq. 

May 5. At Reading, Louisa, wife of Samuel 
Chase, esq. 

At Barton-under-Needwood, Mary-Ellen-Lo- 
os elder daughter of the Rey. John Dashwood, 
M.A. 


At Tredegar-sq. aged 23, Maria, wife of James 
T. Hammack, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Janette, wife of Charles Cros- 
land Hay, esq. youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Wemyss, esq. of Cuttlehill, Fife. 

At Dorking, aged 84, Miss Stanger. 

At Bromsgrove, aged 65, Jabez Stanley, esq. 

At Lavenham rectory, Suffolk, aged 21, Richard 
Cubitt Johnson, Scholar of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
eldest son of the Rey. A. Johnson, Rector of 
Lavenham : and on the 18th, at Chevi m rec- 
tory, Suffolk, aged 20, Edmund Keble ite, of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, second son of the 
Rev. John White. These two young men, who 
both died of typhus fever, caught at Cambridge, 
entered the school of Bury St. Edmund’s together 
at Midsummer 1842. Their fathers were friends, 
and had been Fellows of the same college. John- 
son was appointed to the First Exhibition in June 
1848 ; he had obtained the highest distinctions his 
college had to bestow, and last June received an 
additional prize as a recognition of his marked 
superiority. White had been captain of Bury 
school for two years, when in 1849 he went to 
Cambridge with the First Exhibition ; he gained 
the first of the Bell’s University Scholarships in 
March 1850, and in June stood second in the 
general examination at Trinity college. He was 
on the eve of obtaining a college scholarship. 
Both these youths were as amiable in their cha- 
racters as they were distinguished by their talents. 
“Lovely were they in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided.” 

May 6. In Alpha-pl. Regent’s Park, Thomas 
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Harrison, esq. one of Her M.’s Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

Aged 86, Mrs. Jane Macklaren, of Melrose-cot- 

mage, Clapham Park. 

n her 84th year, Mary, relict of Edward Larkin, 

esq. of Gaywood, Norfolk. 

May 7. At New York, aged 36, Thomas Day, 
esq. lately of Liverpool, merchant. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Kearney, widow of Charles 
Kearney, esq. and sister of the late Major Robson. 

May 8. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 43, Emily- 
Alexandrina-Lauriston, wife of George Scott, esq. 
M.D. and dau. of the late Major-Gen. Graham, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

May 9. Aged 82, Nanny, relict of Henry Aspi- 
nall, esq. of Reedley House, near Burnley. 

At her daughter’s, Mrs. James Whistler, Dock- 
ing, Norfolk, aged 90, Rebecca, widow of Mr. 
Edwd. Cooke, of Mellis, Suffolk, and daughter of 
Mr. William Hurn, formerly of Breckles Hall, and 
Holkham, Norfolk. She was the only niece of 
Edward Bullock, esq. late of Mellis, and Capt. 
William Bullock, 7th Reg. Reserve, and the only 
sister of the Rev. William Hurn, deceased, late 
Vicar of Debenham and Ashfield-cum-Thorpe. 

May 10. Frances, second surviving dau. of 
Samuel Henry Cullum, esq. of East-end, Finchley. 

Aged 17, Hector M’Intyre, scholar at Bury 
School. 

May 11. At Barnes, aged 66, Joseph Rogerson, 
esq. of Norfolk-st. Strand, principal proprietor of 
the Mark Lane Express and the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine. He was a native of Sotby, Lincolnshire. 

At Hascomb rectory, Surrey, Amelia-Elizabeth- 
Charlotte, wife of the Rey. T. Chalmers Storie. 

May 12, At Chipping Ongar, aged 85, Mrs. 
Mary Oldham. 

Of paralysis, Charles Mott, esq. auditor of the 
South Lancashire poor law district. Mr. Mott had 
passed an official career chequered with many dif- 
ficulties. He was an assistant poor law commis- 
sioner at Bolton, where he made a report which was 
very roughly handled by Dr. Bowring, then mem- 
ber for that borough.- He also became involved 
in trouble respecting the Keighley Union, which 
brought down upon Sir James Graham (then Sec. 
for the Home Department), a fierce attack from 
Mr. Ferrand. Mr. Mott was removed from his 
post, but soon after appeared as manager of the 
lunatic asylum at Haydock Lodge, where he did 
not long continue. In his last appointment of 

r law auditor he had suffered much vexation 
rom the defaleations of the late collector for 


Hyde. Mr. Mott was the author of a work on the 
poor laws. 
May 13. In Cecil-st. Maria, relict of Boyle 


Arthur, esq. late of Brompton. 

In Little Knightrider-st. aged 46, John Pelham 
Buckland, esq. surgeon. 

At the Deanery, Bangor, Mary-Philadelphia, 
youngest dau. of the late Very Rev. G. Cotton, 
Dean of Chester. 

At Tottenham, aged 66, John Day, esq. ot 
Water-lane, City. 

At New Hatcham, aged 82, Henry Ginger, esq. 

Mary, wife of the Rey. T. P. Hutton, incumbent 
of Lingfield, Surrey, last surviving dau. of the 
late Jas. Drummond, esq. of Strageath, Perthsh. 

In Sussex-pl. Maria-Elizabeth, wife of T. Nunn, 
esq. late of West Ham. 

Aged 12, Caroline-Archer, second dau. of James 
Raymond, esq. of Hildersham Hall, Camb. 

At Brighton, aged 27, Charles Dashwood Rux- 
ton, esq. fourth son of the late John Ruxton, esq. 
of Brenchley. 

_ At Musbury, Devon, aged 70, Mrs. Judith Smith, 
sister of Major-Gen, Sir Charles Smith, K.C.B. 

Aged 86, Sarah, widow of Thomas Tylecote, esq. 
of Appleby, Leicestershire. 

In London, Wm. Winter, esq. late of Henbury. 

May 14. At Bedford, aged 60, Mr. Dance, 
brother-in-law to G. P. Livius, esq. 

_ At Dublin, Miss Eliza Mark Hamilton, author 
of a valume of poems, and of several poetical con< 
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tributions to Blackwood and the Dublin University 


Magazine. 
At Plymouth, Anna, wife of Lt. Stockdale, 
N 


R.N. 

At Bishopsteignton, Devon, aged 18, Jane E. E. 
Wise, eldest dau. of the late J. R. Wise, esq. for- 
merly Consul in Sweden. 

May 15. At Brixton, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Benson, esq. of Upper Woburn-pl. dau. of the late 
Joseph Barker, esq. of Whitby. em 

Maria, wife of William Shean, esq. of West- 
bourne, Sussex, and dau. of the late George Shum, 
esq. M.P. of Bedford-sq. 

At Clarendon, Jamaica, John Thom, esq. land- 
surveyor, brother of the late Robert Thom, esq. 
H.B.M. Consul at Ningpo. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Watton, relict of E. ‘atton, 
esq. of Sydford Lodge, near Southampton, and dau. 
of the late E. Venn, esq. of Camberwell. 

At Torquay, the day following her arrival from 
India, aged 24, Adeline, wife of Capt. SydneyWebb, 
Comm. E.I.§. Marlborough, and second dau. of 
Henry Young, esq. of Twickenham. 

May 16. In London, aged 60 (at the house of 
his brother-in-law, C. Harbury, esq.) Sylvanus 
Fox, esq. of Wellington, Somerset, a minister of 
the Society of Friends. 

At Milton next Sittingbourne, John Hinde, 
esq. solicitor, one of the coroners for the county. 

In Fitzroy-sq. aged 40, Thomas Hussey, esq. 
late of Pinkney, Berkshire. 

At Peckham, Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Samuel S. Lilley, esq. 

By a fall from his horse, aged 46, William Brook 
Rhodes, esq. of the firm of William Rhodes and 
Sons, wine and hop merchants, Huddersfield. 

At Hacklinge, near Sandwich, aged 61, Smitheyt 
Spain, esq. 

At Hythe, aged 105, John Wood, better known 
as “ Wood, the Razor Grinder.” He was enabled 
to drive his barrow from Hythe to Folkestone and 
back at least three times a week when nearly 100 
years of age. 

May 17. At Hackney, aged 51, Mr. Hughes, of 
the firm of Ventom and Hughes, auctioneers, 
Angel-court, Thregmorton-st. 

At Brighton, Sarah-Sabina, widow of William 
Henry Nelson, esq. of the Bank of England. 

Aged 78, Jane, wife of Thomas Owen, esq. of 
Barnstaple. 

At Chertsey, aged 68, Miss Wightwick. 

May 18. At Milford-hill, near Salisbury, Caro- 
line-Frances, eldest dau. of the late Joseph Eve- 
rett, esq. 

At Jersey, Edw. Grellett, esq. late of Gibraltar. 

At Arnhem, Holland, aged 75, Catherine, wife 
of Brian Hodgson, esq. late of Canterbury. 

At Madeira, aged 21, Frederick William, second 
son of W. J. Lefeuvre, esq. of Southampton. 

At East Farleigh, Kent, aged 49, Edward Nor- 
ton, esq. solicitor, Diss, Norfolk. 

May 19. At Northfleet, aged 81, John Barring- 
ton, esq. formerly and for many years an active 
magistrate and a Deputy-Lieut. co. Essex. 

At Winchester, aged 91, Thomas Deane, esq. of 
the firm of Deane and Co. bankers. He was a 
zealous and liberal promoter of education, and 
nearly seventy-years ago established and mainly 
supported a Sunday school, in the parish of St. 
Bartholomew Hyde, in which he then resided as 
a brewer and spirit and wine merchant. 

At Beverley, aged 69, Prudence, wife of Edward 
Dial, esq. 

At Dover, Eliza-Mary, the wife of R. Bidwell 
Edwards, esq. K.H. late Major in the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, elder dau. of the late John Murray, 
esq. of Ardeley-Bury, Herts. 

At Totteridge, Herts, aged 80, Harriet, widow 
of R. Franklyn, esq. of the Royal Mint. 

At Launceston, aged 79, Charlotte, relict of 
Thomas Graham, esq. surgeon, of Turnham-green. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Hole, of Southampton, relict of 
John Hole, esq. 

At Crediton, aged 73, Stephen Hugo, esq 
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At Swansea, 30, Mr. Wm. Jenkins, the 
largest shipowner in South Wales. 

At Southampton, aged 96, Mr. John Paskins, an 
officer in the Customs seventy-five years. 

At Shepperton, aged 52, William Read, esq. of 
Turret-grove, Clapham. 

At the Home, Salop, Mary-Vanzoelen, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Rogers, esq. of the Home. 

At Sherburn, aged 26, George, youngest son of 
J. Squire, esq. 

At Mount Talbot, Ireland, aged 76, William 
Talbot, esq. J.P. and D.L. for co. Roscommon, 

In Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s Park, Barbara- 
Peirie, eldest dau. of the late W. M. Willett, esq. 
of Rushforth Hall, Yorkshire. 

May 20. At Nork House, near Guildford, aged 
82, the Right Hon. Margaretta Elizabeth dowager 
Lady Arden. She was the eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart. by Jane, dau. 
of John Badger, esq. She was married in 1787 to 
Charles-George second Lord Arden, and was left 
his widow in 1840, having had issue the present 
Earl of Egmont, four other sons, and three daugh- 
ters. Her body was conveyed for interment to the 
vault of her own family at Charlton, Kent. Her 
younger sister was the wife of Mr. Perceval, the 
Prime Minister, who was her husband’s cousin. 

At the Grove, Plymouth, aged 32, Mr. Nicholas 
Matthews Condy, marine painter. 

At Exeter, aged 75, John Cumming, esq. 

In Manchester-sq. aged 79, Miss Catherine Char- 
lotte Eades. 

In Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. aged 80, Daniel 
Jones, esq. 

At the manse of Lesmahago, Lanarkshire, aged 
66, Agnes Morris, dau. of the late Comm. George 
Morris, R.N. and sister of Robert Morris, esq. agent 
for the Bank of England at Plymouth. 

At Clapham New Park, aged 32, Henrietta, wife 
of Alexander W. Rowland, esq. 

At Camberwell, Sophia, wife of S. H. Shep- 
heard, esq. 

Aged 88, Sarah, wife of Leonard Vassall, esq. 
of the Brook House, Old Sodbury, Glouc. 

At Margate, aged 27, John-Jarvis, eldest son of 
Joshua Waddington, esq. F.R.C.S. 

Aged 72, Mr. James Young, of Augustus-st. 
Regent’s Park, a gentleman possessing consider- 
able house-property in the neighbourhood. He 
committed suicide by placing his neck across the 
rails as a train was approaching. He was an 
[rishman by birth, and was well known in the 
parish of St. Pancras, having frequently taken an 
active part in local matters. 

May 21. At Great Wigston, Leic. Ann, wife of 
C. H. Baddeley. esq. Capt. Madras Army. 

At Worthing, aged 45, George Bingley, esq. 
B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. youngest son of the late 
Robert Bingley, esq. of the Royal Mint, and 
Higham Lodge, Essex. 

At Clifton, Anne, wife of George Bush, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Druce, esq. of New- 
land House, Eynsham, Oxon. 

At Thame, aged 75, Benjamin Field, esq. 

At the rectory, Moneymore, Ireland, aged 28, 
James Hewitt, esq. eldest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. John P. Hewitt, and nephew to Lord Vis- 
count Lifford. He married in 1846 Frances, only 
dau. of the late F. S. Hutchinson, esq. niece of the 
Earl of Donoughmore. 

At Hackney, aged 53, Mary, wife of William 
Dealtry Jackson, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 22, Meta, elder dau. of Samuel 
Lover, esq. 

At Gloucester-road, Hyde Park-gardens, Edgar 
Montagu, esq. barrister-at-law. He was the third 
son of Gerard Montagu, esq. descended from the 
third Earl of Manchester. He married in 1847 
Marianne-Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 
Major George Mackenzie, and had isssue. 

At Exeter, aged 88, Mary, relict of George Reed, 
esq. of Demerara. 

At Torre Abbey, Torquay. aged 65, Mrs. R, 
Shedden, 
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At Compton, near Guildford, aged 77, George 
Smallpeice, esq. 

At Southampton, 67, John Arthur Worsop, 
esq. surviving his wife, sister to Dr. Foord-Bowes, 
of Cowlam, Yorksh. four months. , 

May 22. At Harefield House, Middlesex, aged 
86, Philip Champion Crespigny, esq. 

Aged 56, Francis Earle, esq. M.D. of Ripon. 

At Clevedon, Cecilia Jane, wife of W. H. 
Heaven, esq. 

At Woolwich, Col. Hugh Mitchell, Second Col. 
Commandant of the Woolwich division of Royal 
Marines. He entered as Second Lieutenant in 
the Royal Marines on July 9, 1803. 

In Edward-st. Portman-sq. Almeria, wife of 
William Phillimore, esq. of Deacon’s-hill, Elstree, 
Herts, and youngest dau. of the late Godfrey 
Thornton, esq. of Muggerhanger, Beds. 

In Boone county, Kentucky, aged 116, Mr, John 
Shaver. 

At Clare hall, Cambridge, aged 22, Henry, 
second son of the Rev. Samuel Sheen, Rector of 
Stanstead, Suffolk. 

At Quenington, Wilts, aged 75, Nicholas Webb, 
esq. for between 40 and 50 years land agent to Sir 
M. H. H. Beach, Bart. and his predecessors. 

At Ryde, I. W. aged 33, S. B. Whitehead, esq. 

May 23. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, aged 
12, Maria-Frances, only dau. of F. M. Montgo- 
merie, esq. of Windsor, and Garboldesham, Norf. 

At Haygrass House, near Taunton, aged 69, 
John Bluett, esq. 

At North Brixton, aged 81, Jas. Colebrook, esq. 
formerly for many years a resident of Godalming. 
ao 14 months, Noah-Mary, only child of Lord 

aas. 

At Bedford, aged 92, Wm. Parker, esq. 

At Hoxton, aged 58, Sarah, wife of James Put- 
tock, esq. formerly of Epsom, solicitor. 

May 24. In Suffolk-st. aged 35, Henry Cham- 
pernowne, esq. of Dartington House, Devon. He 
was the son and heir of Arthur Champernowne, 
esq. M.P. for Saltash, who died in 1819, by Louisa, 
dau. of John Buller, esq. of Morval. 

At Stoke, near Guildford, aged 77, the wife of 
Henry Colquhoun, esq. 

At Godesbridge, Herts, when on a visit to Sir 
Astley P. Cooper, Bart. aged 6, Mellicent-Anne, 
youngest child of the Rev. Lovick Cooper, of 
Empingham. She was accidentally drowned by 
falling into an old well. 

At Hoyland, aged 46, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
John Cordeaux, M.A. leaving a family of eleven 
children ; of whom Charles, her infant son, died 
three days after his mother. 

At Torquay, aged 48, the Hon. Francis James 
Curzon, barrister-at-law. He was the youngesi 
son of Nathaniel second Lord Scarsdale, and half- 
brother to the present Lord. He was of Brasen- 
nose coll. Oxford, B.A. 1824; was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple 29 May, 1829 ; and went 
the Midland circuit. 

At Islington, aged 52, Charles Hill, esq. Sec. to 
the Board of Green Cloth, and 36 years in the 
Lord Steward’s department of the royal household. 

At Cranford, co. Northampton, aged 67, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. James Hogg, Vicar of Gedding 
ton-cum-Newton. 

May 25, At Paris, Mary, wife of Alex. Cruik- 
shank, esq. of Keithock, Forfarshire. 

At Iden parsonage, Sussex, Julia-Louisa, wife 
of the Rev. G. A. Lamb, D.D. 

At Brighton, Charles-Malcolm-Blane-M‘Carthy, 
eldest son of C. W. Reade, esq. Madras Civil Serv. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 30, William Brewster 
Twining, esq. of theftrand.S 

May 26. At Littlehampton, aged 63, Marianne- 
Beadon, eldest dau. of the late Rev. E. Barnard, 
Rector of Alverstoke, Hants. 

At the residence of her sons, Carshalton, aged 
82, Mary, widow of William Charrington, esq. of 
Balham, Surrey. 

Aged 68, Thomas Gribble, esq. of Stockwell. 

R. Hole, esq. of Ellicombe, near Dunster, Som, 
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At Dover, Mrs. Charlotte Robertson, of Tower 
House, Canterbury. 

Bayswater-terr. aged 66, Miss Elizabeth 
Drayton Smith. 

Mary, dau. of the late John Sworder, esq. of 
Willian, Herts. 

May 27. Aged 24, Mary-Althea, dau, of F. R. 
Appleby, esq. of Rennishaw Iron Works, Derb. 

At Ramsgate, Mary, relict of Corn. Buller, esq. 

At Reading, aged 92, Henry Owen Hall, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 78, Roger Partridge, esq. late 
of Queen Anne-st. 

At Littlebourn Court, Kent, Mary, relict of 
Richard Pembrook, esq. 

At Brackley, aged 95, Mrs. Russell, mother of 
Mr. R. Russell, land surveyor. 

Aged 65, Walter Alexander Urquhart, esq. of 
Leyton, Essex. 

it Bath, aged 48, Sophia-Louisa-Henrietta, wife 
of Col. Lloyd Watkins, of Pennoyre, M.P. She 
was the third dau. of the late Sir George Pocock, 
Bart. by Charlotte, second dau. of Edward Long, 
esq. of Jamaica ; and was married in 1833. 

May 28. In Upper Baker-st. aged 60, Major 
Thomas Croxton, late of the Royal Artillery. 

At Madrid, the Duke de Frias, formerly Ambas- 
sador to London and Paris. 

At Upper Kennington-green, aged 71, John 
Hawkes, esq. late one of the cashiers in the Bank 
of England. 

At Reading, aged 91, Sarah, relict of John 
Hooper, esq. M.D. 

In Queen-sq. aged 93, Sarah-Anne, relict of John 
Davis Goodman Jones, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 71, Mary Anne, re- 
lict of the Rey. Peter Lathbury, Rector of Liver- 
mere Magna and Parva, Suffolk. 

At Hammersmith, aged 76, Anne, widow of 
Joseph Mee, esq. of Allsopp’s-terrace. 

At Bedford, aged 92, William Parker, esq. 

May 29. At Waterloo, near Liverpool, aged 75, 
Elizabeth, widow of Major Bertles, and the last 
surviving sister of the Rev. Dr. Foord-Bowes, of 
Cowlam, Yorkshire. 

In Old Burlington-st. aged 74, Bartholomew 
Frere, esq. formerly Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Constantinople. He was the fifth son of John 
Frere, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A., M.P. for Norwich, 
by Jane, only child of John Hookham, esq. of 
Beddington ; and was younger brother to the late 
Right Hon. John Hookham Frere. 

Aged 18, Lucy-Harriet, eldest dau. of James 
Gale, sen. esq. of Twickenham. 

At Nunhead, Surrey, aged 72, Mrs. Ann Graley. 

At Plymouth, aged 67, Mary, widow of Lieut. 
Thomas Hare, R.N. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, Lieut. 
John Kiddle, R.N. leaving a widow and 10 chil- 
dren. 

At the residence of his nephew, Benjamin Har- 
rison, esq. Blackheath Park, aged 84, Francis 
Lupton, esq. 

At Northernhay House, Exeter, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Thomas May, esq. 

At Brompton, Elizabeth, relict of Henry Saffery, 
esq. of Downham, Norfolk. 

May 30. At Islington, aged 35, Edward Barber, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Aged 25, Hardwick, fourth son of William Hard- 
wick Browning, esq. of Stoke Newington-green. 

At Worcester, Gervase Clifton, esq. 

In York-pl. aged 78, Frederick De Lisle, esq. 

In Cunningham-pl. St. John’s-wood, aged 52, 
George Greenhill, esq. of Great Carter-lane, soli- 
citor, and Abbot’s Langley, Herts, son of the late 
George Greenhill, esq. Treasurer of the Stationers’ 
Company. 

In Camden Town, Robert Harman, esq. late 
Paymaster 17th Light Dragoons. 

Aged 61, Charles Denton Leech, esq. solicitor, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s. Mr. Leech was through 


life a zealous advocate of liberal principles. He 
served the office of Mayor in 1836-7, the second 
year after the opening of Municipal Corporations. 
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Aged 27, Joseph, youngest son of Benj. Nind, 
esq. of Peckham. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. Mrs. Robinson, relict 
of John Robinson, esq. of Bulwell, Notts. 

Aged 55, Mary, wife of T. K. Staveley, esq. of 
Old Sliningford, near Ripon. 

During a visit to her father, Mary-Ann-Frances, 
wife of Benjamin Wood, esq. of New Romney, and 
eldest dau. of C. H. Pulley, esq. Upper Homerton 

May 31. At Crediton, Ann, widow of Dr. Thos. 
Downey, R.N. 

In North Audley-st. aged 51, William Burrow 
Hill, esq. of Chester. 

At Slatwood’s, East Cowes, aged 28, Mabel Grace, 
second dau. of the Rev. G. G. Stonestreet, Preb. 
of Lincoln. 

At Graveley, Herts, Miss Mary Weissenborn. 

At Brighton, Isabella-Mary, wife of E. W. Wil- 
liams, esq. and second dau. of the late Rev. S. R. 
Weston, D.D. 

At Deptford, aged 66, Caleb Martin Tayler, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 72, Harriott, relict of Edw. 
Shrubsole, esq. of Sheerness Dockyard. 

June 1, At Bath, at the residence of her son- 
in-law Mr. James Keene, Jane-Griffiths, relict of 
John Barnes, esq. surg. formerly of Heytesbury. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, aged 69, Miss 
Sophia Diana Bode, one of the surviving daus. of 
the late A. W. Bode, esq. of Dalston, Middlesex. 

Aged 77, Mary-Upton, relict of Thomas Gaskell, 
esq. Ingersley Hall, Cheshire. 

Aged 26, Robert Wm. Hirding, esq. barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of Lieutenant.-Cololel Harding, 
of Exeter. 

At Messina, aged 27, Henry-Gore, youngest son 
of Sir Charles Hulse, Bart. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Fanny Hunt, sister to J. Hunt, 
esq. of Warminster. ‘ 

At Panterion, Pemb. aged 30, Griffith John Jen- 
kins, esq. second son of the late Griffith Jenkins, 
esq. of Panterion. 

At Musley Bank, near Malton, aged 65, John 
Key, esq. 

At Upper Tulse Hill, Ann, wife of J. Lake, esq. 

At Evercreech, aged 50, Henrietta, wife of Edw. 
Moore, esq. and dau. of the late John Grose, esq. 
formerly of Bloomfield House, Bath. 

At Alltygog, Carmarthenshire, aged 79, Charles 
Morgan, esq. M.D. one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
for Carmarthenshire. 

At Maida Hill, aged 75, John Vale, esq. 

June 2. At Falmouth, John Bull, esq. formerly 
commander of Her Majesty’s Post-office packet 
Marlborough, long the senior Commander in that 
service. 

In Woburn-sq. at the house of her uncle Mr. 
Serjeant Byles, aged 15, Mary-Ellen, second dau. 
of John N. Foster, esq. of Biggleswade. 

At Bath, aged 52, Caroline, wife of Race God- 
frey, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 25, George J. Jobling, esq. 

At Chard, aged 51, Mr. J. Malham, son of the 
Rev. John Malham, late Vicar of Helton, Dorset. 

At the Grange, Dilham, near Norwich, aged 67, 
William Norfor, esq. 

At Christchurch, Hants, aged 55, Richard Sharp, 
esq. solicitor and coroner for the hundred. 

June 3. At Bath, Christian, relict of the Rev. 
J. W. Astley, Rector of Quenington, Glouce. 

At Hythe, Capt. J. N. Frampton, late of the 

tifle Brigade. 

At Stratton St. Michael, Norf. aged 65, Richard 
Gwyn, esq. 

At Leicester, aged 61, Mr. Saml. Harris, surgeon. 

At the Priory, Berwick St. John, Jane-Harvey, 
relict of James Foot, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Clapham-common, aged 66, Catherine, wife 
of Joseph Prestwich, esq. 

At Brompton, Middlesex, aged 73, Mary, wife of 
Capt. Pridham, R.N. 

At the house of her son Thomas Rodgers, of 
Epsom and of King-st. London, esq, aged 77, Sarah 
Rodgers, widow. 

At Highbury-pl, Sarah, wife of Sam. Sharpe, esq. 
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At his father’s, Upton Lodge, Taunton, John- 
Phillips, only son of Henry Vie, esq. 

At Nice, aged 53, Joseph Travers, esq. 

June 4. At Liscard, Emma, wife of C. F, Cox, 
esq. R.N. 

In Upper Holloway, aged 69, John Foster, esq. 
of Barge-yard, Bucklersbury. 

At Blackheath, aged 84, Col. Thomas Francklin, 
late Royal Art. 

At Southampton, aged 66, Martin Maddison, 
esq. banker. He was a man of unblemished in- 
tegrity and great benevolence. His wife died last 
year, and his only child, an unmarried daughter, 
a fortnight before him. 

In the Circus-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 69, 
Miss Gertrude Stafford Smith, dau. of the late 
John Stafford Smith, esq. of Chelsea. 

June 5. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly, aged 
73, Lieut.-Col. Richard Bayly, 12th Regt. of Foot. 

At Bath, Mary, wife of Benjamin Brown, esq. 
late of Clapham-common. 

In Lower Berkeley-st. London, aged 76, Vincent 
Eyre, esq. formerly of Highfield, near Chesterfield. 
His body was interred according to the rites of 
the Romish Church in the ruined chapel at New- 
bold, attended by his son and son-in-law as chief 
mourners. 

At Bath, Thomas Piper, esq. 

At Fulham, aged 33, Samuel Baker Rowland, 
esq. late surgeon to the Royal West India Mail 
Steamer Tweed, when wrecked on the Alcranes 
reef of rocks, llth Feb. 1847; and also to the 
Royal West India Mail Steamer Forth, which was 
wrecked on the same reef on the 14th Jan. 1849. 
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At St. Alban’s, aged 71, Jokn Samuel Story, 
esq. clerk of the peace for the county of Hertford. 

June 6. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, aged 
65, Lieut.-Col. W. T. Baker, of the Madras army. 

At Halford Bridge, Warw. aged 49, Edward 
Brooks, esq. late of Spital-square. 

In Guildford-st. aged 76, Thomas Chawner, ésq. 
late of Guildford-street and Addlestone, Surrey. 

At Swaffham, Norfolk, aged 25, Lieut. Clement 
Charles Day, R.N. fourth son of Henry F, Day, 
esq. of Swaffham. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, Elizabeth-Goring, third 
dau. of the late Benjamin Vander Gucht, esq. of 
Lower Brook-st. 

At Ropley, Hants, aged 73, Jane, relict of 
George Hetherington, esq. of Reading. 

Aged 29, Mr. Arthur Langhorne, clerk to 
Messrs. Puget, Bainbridges, and Co. St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. His death was occasioned by a train 
running off the rail at Falmer, near Lewes, when 
five other lives were also lost. 

At the residence of R. Walter, esq. Percombe- 
hill, near Yeovil, Jas. Marks Masey, esq. of Clifton. 

At Sheffield, aged 38, Wilford Mettam, esq. late 
of the firm of William Greaves and Sons, Sheaf 
Works, Sheffield. 

Aged 54, William Rogers, esq. M.R.C.S. 

At Croydon, aged 59, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. John Ward, Rector of Compton Greenfield, 
near Bristol. 

June7. Aged 56, Grant Allan, esq. only son of 
the late Grant Allan, esq. of Gower-st. 

At the vicarage, Corsham, aged 19, Georgiana 
Emily, third dau. of the Rev. Canon Bennett. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 














Deaths Registered ak 
i = 
Week ending | l — = 3 
Saturday, Under 15 to, 60and Age not Total. , Males. Females. © “tp 
15. 60. | upwards.) specified. | fe 
kit i 
May 31 .{| 473 | 316 185 22 996 510 486 | 1533 
June 7.' 449 329! 183 _ 961 510 451 | 1446 
» 4. | 449} 299 172 9 929 515 414 || 1292 
» 21.{| 479! 309 164 16 968 492 476 | 1482 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 20. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

& d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. &. d. 8 d. 

39 11 24 6 20 1 26 1 30 10 28 6 


PRICE OF HOPS, June 23. 
The reports from Kent and Sussex are very unfavourable, in which counties the 


blight prevails to a fearful extent. 
at present. 


The Worcester plantations are not much affected 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 23. 
Hay, 3/. 0s. to 4/. 4s.—Straw, ll. 1s. to 1l. 8s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 47. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


4d. to 3s. 6d. 
6d. to 3s. 10d. 
8d. to 3s. 8d. 
4d. to 3s. 8d. 


OE onde 260006500 
pO Prerrerre 
| er rer 
Tere er ee. 


Head of Cattle at Market, June 23. 
Beasts......... 3518 Calves 441 
SheepandLambs 33,080 Pigs 385 


COAL MARKET, June 20. 


Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. to 148. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts, lls. Od. to 13s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 39s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1851, both inclusive. 






















































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. aeeernd s Therm. 
sage c gz) § sail ig2l € 
BSiS5 5 iS 5 | Weather. || 25/5 5) .S SS S | Weather. 
as os za 7 ee] | AAs 4 - 9 | 
May} ° | ° | ° jin. pts.| en | - te lin. I 
26 | 50 | 55 | 48 29, 89 | showers 11 55 | 62 | 53 9, 96 6 | fair, rain 
27 | 53 | 59 | 53 30, 05 | fine,edy.shrs.|| 12 | 57 | 62 | 57 | cloudy, do. 
28 | 53 | 66 | 53 |, 22 |ido. do. | 13 | 62 | 65 | 57 | * 80 |ao. do 
29 | 63 | 71 | 54! , 32 |ldo. do. | 14 | 60 | 69 | 55 |30, 05 | fine, do. 
30 | 62 | 68 55 | , 38 ||do. do. | 15 | 57 | 62 | 55 |29, 96 | do. do. 
31 | 56 | 63 | 50) , 46 do. do. do. || 16 | 60 | 67 | 54 | 96 | do. do. 
J. | 57 | 66 | 57, 32 |\do. do. do. |) 17 | 58 | 62 | 51 {0, 27 | do. do. 
2|61 | 69| 66 | ;16|ldo. do. do. || 18 | 61 | 60| 60| , 34 fair, do. 
3 | 63 | 71 | 56 29, 77 |ldo. do. rain || 19 | 63 | 60 | 64 , 14 | do 
4/51/59 |49| | 89 |lcloudy, rain || 20 | 67 | 74| 63| , 06 |do 
5 | 54/61 | 51} , 81 ido. do. 21 | 67 | 82 | 61 29, 83 | do. 
6 | 54 | 64 | 56 , 89 ||fair, do. 22 60 | 55| 53| , 86 \do. 
7| 58 | 68 | 58! , 96 |do. 23 | 58 | 65 | 52 30, 18 | do. 
8|63| 71 | 59 , 96 |ido. do. 24 | 57 | 69) 59 | , 24 /do. 
9| 56 | 61/57 , 91 | do. do. 25 | 67 | 63| 61 | , 26 | do. 
10 | 52 | 52 149, 65 Ido. do. I 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
oe $ 2s vey - a. ‘é 
B Sissy Be 2 Sess. ; 
™ piS2g O46 OO PE ..21.3 33 S Ex. Bills, 
3 | ws ne g SE®EBSeS A £1000. 
eg te 2S EP esa? g 
| te \ 7 
Fi | on “ #) <9 | {| ; 4 
282103 973 97% | 983| 7 ——_————4851 pm.| 42 32 pm. 
292113) 973 972 | 98}| 78 \————-———._ 52 pm.. | 44 42 pm. 
30-——| 972 | 98 | 982 78 | 963 —-260}5249 pm. 42 44 pm. 
31——| 973 98 | 983 7% ——————| 48 pm. 44 pm. 
22113} 972; 984 | 983 73 ————261 4852pm.| 41 44 pm. 
3/2123, 973 | 98 | 983 72 | 96§——261 51pm. 41 44 pm. 
4/2113} 97}, 98 | 98} 72 ————261 | 53 pm. | 42 44 pm. 
5——| 973) 98 | 983] 72 — — 5054 pm. 44 45 pm. 
6/2123; 973 | 98 | 98}, 72 — — — 52 56 pm. 43 46 pm. 
7— 974 | 98 | 983 72 ——|——|—— 56 53 pm.| 46 43 pm. 
9212 | 974 | 98 6 nee ae ae 56 pm. | 43 46 pm. 
10\2123) 974 98 | 984——-|—. 108} 53 56 pm. 4346 pm. 
11/212 | 97g | 983 | 983| 73 (——__—____—_——._ 43 pm. 
12/2123} 974 | 984 | 984! 78 ————-——53 52pm. 46 42 pm. 
13/2123) 974 | 984) 73 ————'—| 55 pm. | 42 pm. 
14,-—| 974 | | 983, 73 —————52 55 pm.) 42 41 pm. 
16212 | 973 ———} 983) 73. ——~—_——_—__—_-_ 43 44 pm. 
1712123] 973 || 9891 73 -————_—_| 54 pm. | 41 44 pm. 
182123; 973 ———| 984 73 ————-—— 54 pm. | 41 44 pm. 
19;——|} 973 |! 98}, 73. -———-——--——| 55 pm. | 42s 45 pm. 
20/2124) 974 _———- 98}, 7. ——-————_ 55 pm. | 45 42 pm. 
21/2123 974 ———| 98}, —-_————'—— 52 pm. | 42 45 pm. 
23/2123} 973 ———| 98} 73 ——-———__'_____| 42 46 pm. 
24213 | 97 ——— 98}——-—— —-——_53 55 pm. 43. «46 pm. 
25,213}, 974 ———| 98} 73 —-————5653pm.| 43 46 pm. 
26 212%, 97} 983! 73 ——-————_ —_—_| 43 46 pm. 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








